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BHumors of the Day. 
COUNTRY COURTING, 


“Get eout you nasty puppy—let me alone, or ri 
tell my ma!” cried Sal Smith to her lover, Jake 


' Jones, who sat about ten feet from her, pulling dirt 


from the chimney jam. 

*T aint touchin’ on you, Sal,” responded Jake, 

“Well, perhaps you don’t mean to, nuther—do 
you?” 

No, I don’t.” 

‘Cause you are too tarnal scary, you long-legged, 
lantern-Jawed, slabsided, pigeon-toed, gangle-kneed 
owl, you haint got a tarnal bit of sense, get along 
home with you.” 

“ Now, Sal, Llove you, and you can’t help it, and 
ef you don’t let me stay and court you, my daddy’ll 


| sue yourn for that cow he sold him t’other day. By 


| jingo, he said he’d do it.” 
** Well, look here, Jake, if you want to court me, 


you’d better do it asa white man does that thing— = the 


, not set off there as though as if I was pizen.” q 


“ Why, side right up here and hug and kiss me, as 
if you really had some of the bone and sinner of man 
about you. Do you s’pose a woman’s only made to 

‘ look at, you stupid fool you?” 

“Well,” said Jake, drawing a long breath, “if I 
must, I must, for I love you, Sal;” and so Jake com- 
menced sidling up to her like a maple poker going to 


| * How on airth is that, Sal?” 


‘battle. Laying his arm gently upon Sal’s shoulder, 
| we heard Sal say: ; 


“That’s the way to do it, old hoss; that is acting 


| like a white man orter.” 


“O, Jerusalem and pancakes!” exclaimed Jake, 
“if this aint better than any apple sace marm ever 
made, a darned sight. Crack-e-e! buckwheat cakes 
and ‘lasses aint nowhere ’long side of you, Sal! O, 
Here their lips came together, and 

the report which followed was like pulling a horse’s 
| hoofs out of the inire, and on the following Sunday 
| they were married. 


STAGE NONSENSE. 


We were speaking to a friend the other day, re- 
specting the merits of a “ celebrated tragedian,” when 
we had occasion to comment on the rant of the stage 
—the loud mouthing, the outrageous gesture, the 
furious rolling of the eyes, the stride, swords that 
rattle in the hilt, and all the “pomp and circum- 
stance” of the modern drama. 

* Fancy this style carried into real life. On being 
| introduced to a lady you would say, throwing your- 

self into a splendid attitude: 

“Most gracious madam, on my knees I greet you,” 
impressively placing your right hand upon your 
heart. ‘ 

To a creditor who would not pay: 

“ Fradulent knave! payest thou menot? By yon- 
der sun that blazes in‘the zenith, thee will I sue, and 
thou shalt see thy impious name flaming the streets 
on posters huge!” 

At dinner: 

“Now by my soul and all my highest hopes, those 
beans are royal. Were I Jupiter, beans should grace 
each royal banquet. What ho! waiter, bring hither 
more beans!” 

To your wife: 

“ Madam, beware thou dost excite me not; else, 
being too hot with wrath, I do myselfsome harm. A 
needle here—a button on my shirt—see it instantly 
performed. Do it! Nor leave the task to me.” 

To your butcher: 

“Thou ensanguined destroyer of bovines, send me 
some mutton and some beef; and mark you,-let it be 
tenderer than love, and sweeter than the bee’s rare 
burden. I would dine to-day.” 

To a friend: 

“Excuse a rash intrusion on your grace, but hast 
thou in thy box a portion of that plant, ranked by 
the botanist among the genus nicotiana?” or, ‘ Most 
noble friend, wilt thou partake with me some strong 
libation? Thou lookest dull to-day; ’twill cheer thy 
sinking heart.” 

Reply: “O noble soul! alas, not all the wine of 
Buacchanalian revels could ease the sorrow here!— 
here! (Left arm struck several times.) O, what a 
fool and arrant knave am I, the very sport of fortune.” 

This is scarcely more ridiculous than three-quarters 
of the stage nonsense. 








A SMART CHILD. 


We do have some smart children, and here is one 
of them. A religious society worshipping not many 
miles from the residence of the scribe hereof, decided 
to build a new church this season, and the pastor, 
among others, was chosen to solicit fun's. He did 
his work very zealously, taking not only the widow’s 
but the child’s mites. Well, he has a class of children 
‘in the Sabbath school, and one Sunday, not long 
since, while instracting them, he compared bimself 
to the Good Shepherd, and then inquired what the 
latter did with his fluck. One bright-eyed little fellow 
promptly replied, ‘‘He shears them!” There was 
some smiling at that answer. 





Lord Norbury accidentally met Counsellor Spear, 
who had recently purchased a horse, and was asked 
by his lordship how he approved of the animal. ‘ Not 
at all, my lord,” replied the barrister, * for he trots 
“Then,” replied 
the judge, “if you have not yet named Lim, I would 
advise you to call him Shakspear.” 
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AY? THE KEYHOLE. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





OHN STROTHERS and I had a 
room together, one winter, in a 
house on Cream street, which, as 
everybody knows, is the proper 
street for genteel people to live in. 
The house was fall of first-class 
lodgers, couples who took their 
meals at a boarding-h use across 
the way, and gentlemen who ate 
down town. There was Doctor 
Barnes in the front basement, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster in the 
parlor suite, John and I in the 
tw» front rooms over them, and 
William Urban and his wife in the 
suite back of ours. 

Lost me stop on the spot, and say 
a word abeut this same William Urban. I want the 
reader to detest him at once. He was a young man 
of twenty-eight or twenty-nine, I should say, and 
was junior partner in a liquor store, had good con- 
nections, but no property except what his wife brought 
him. In person, he was very small, of the doll pat- 
tern of figure, with bits of feet and hands, and was 
as neat asapin. His head was rather large, and he 
had a way of wearing large hats, to make him look 
tall, that merely made him look top-heavy. His 
brain was large, his forehead round and prominent 
as is sometimes seen in poets; his hair was thin and 
dark, his eyes small, black, sharp, and reddish about 
them, as though they were weak; his nose was sharp, 
and looked thin, as though it had been shut in the 
cracks of doors; his mouth was small, and his chin 
narrow. He had quick, nervous, important ways— 
little men have important ways—and he was igno- 
rant, and as impudent as Lucifer. What he didn’t 
know wasn’t worth knowing; and the most desirable 
kind of knowledge, in his estimation, was the knowl- 
elge of other people’s affairs. He was prying and 
mischief-making, restless and envious, suspicious 
and low-minded. In fine, he was a fellow who richly 
deserved to be soundly kicked every day of his life. 
I’m not acruel man; but when I remember some ot 
the hateful things that fellow used to do, I feel like 
shaking him out of his skin, though he is dead and 
buried. 

Mrs. Urban was a chattering little fool, who was 
afraid of her husband, und thought him a most re- 
markable man. All his assumptions were, with her, 
grand airs, and all his popgun explosions of anger 
she looked on as Jove’s thunder. 

Now I return to our household. On the floor above 
ours, up three flights, were four rooms, two occupied 
by two modest clerks whom I’m not going to men- 
tion again, having nothing to do with them, the 
third by Mrs. Jacobs, our landlady, and the fourth 
and last by Miss Sevary, the authoress. Under the 
root lurked various Hibernians belonging to the 
establishment at large. ; 

John Strothers and I got on well together. We 
had been friends for tive years without a break, and 
knew each other root and branch. We were neither 
of us very tame fellows, but our tempers were so 
nicely dove-tailed that we never had a tiff. When 
Joln was cool, I would flash, and when John got 
mad, 1 kept cool. So we went like hand and glove. 

John’s father’s family lived just next door to Mrs. 
Jacubs, and people who had nothing else to do used 
to wonder that John didn’t live at home instead ot 
lodging. Better-natured folks praised his affection- 
ate desire to keep as near home as possible, and not 
go off to the other end of the city, as some young men 
would have done. 

Although we were lodgers, we were all acquainted 
with each other, and, there being no common parlor, 








Mrs. Lancaster’s was our rendezvous. Mrs. Lancaster 
was mild, good-humored and generous, but a con- 
founded gossip. She wanted to know everything 
about everybody, and then she wanted to tell it, not 
to hurt them, but because she couldn’t keep anything 
to herself. Somebody would tell her a secret and 
swear her not to tell; then the first person who came 
in she would tell it to and swear that one not to tell; 
and so things went; and scandal is a rolling stone 
that does gather moss. 

John Strothers and I had steered clear of a good 
many little breakers, and had to keep our eyes peeled 
that we might get into no disrepute. It was known 
at what time we came in at night, and at what time 
we went out in the morning. If we had a milk punch 
for a nightcap, before going to bed, the fumes had a 
way of getting into noses outside; it we came home 
at night a little breezy, and left our latch-key in the 
door, or stumbled a little in getting up stairs in the 
dark, we were sure to hear of it. 

But don’t let anybody suppose that we were wild 
fellows. We were far from that, and only had an 
occasional little lark, to illustrate our habitual 
sobriety. 

I have said that the Strothers lived next door, and 
that some people wondered that John didn’t live at 
home. The truth is, there was trouble in the family 
—a trouble which was hardly concealed from the 
world, and which John watched over with jealous 
eyes. Mr. Nathan Strothers wasn’t John’s own 
father, but his uncle. Mrs. Strothers had married 
the younger brother, John’s father, and after his 
death, had married his elder brother, Nathan. This 
same Nathan had been wild about her when she was 
a girl, and there had been bitter rivalry between the 
brothers, ending, apparently, when the girl siguified 
her choice of the younger. John’s father was a 
lovable man, but Nathan was bitter and jealous, and 
though he loved his wie, had never given her one 
happy day since they married. 

Many people wondered at her marrying him; but 
it is as likely as not that she had a sort of love for 
him, as her husband’s brother, and that she wished 
to stay in the same home. For Nathan owned every- 
thing. Besides, she may have been moved by his 
faithful love. 

He promised everything, if but she would marry 
him. He would leave her quite free to do as she 
liked, and would be a father to her little son, then, 
at the time of his father’s death, only six months old. 
So she married him, and they had two children, a 
beautiful daughter, and a son who was deformed. 

The rest of the story I will tell in John Strothers’s 
own words. I had known that something troubled 
him, but refrained from pressing the mutter; but 
one night, after we had been in the house fur au 
hour, he told me what I now tell. We were sitting 
before our fire, I smoking and looking over the eve- 
ning paper, Jun gazing into the coals in moody 
silence. I knew that something was the matter, but: 
pretended to take no notice. At length, he broke out. 

“ Arnold, I am about fit for murder!” 

This was so much worse than I had expected, that 
I only put down my cigar and stared athim. He 
had glanced up at me when he spoke, and then 
looked back into the coals immediately, his face pale, 
and a look of angry and suppressed excitement in it. 

**T can’t keep it from you any longer,” he went on, 
low and hurried. ‘I know that I can trust you, and 
I shall burst if I don’t speak to somebody.” 

Here he glanced up again, with something so 
pitiful in his tace that involuntarily I reached and 
laid my hand on bis, as I answered him. 

“Trust me, old boy. I wont fail you, and Ill 
fight for you to the hilt.” 

He looked at me an instant without smiling, then 
said, ‘I believe you; but it must be the will for the 
deed, for a ‘masterly inactivity’ seems to be the 
programme in this case. It is an affair in which 1 
cannot move, and still less can you, or any one out of 
the family.” 

“Family!” I repeated. 
home?” 


“Then it is something at 


“Yes,” John said, gloomily. “It’s trouble at 
home, and that is the most unbearable trouble that a 
fellow can have. I tell you, it takes all the life out 
of me. I can’t enjoy anything, and if I remember 
these things at table, my food chokes me. 

*T'll begin at the beginning, for our family have 
such a regard for appearances that it isn’t likely that 
any one suspects anything, from first to last. You 
see, my Uncle Nathan married my mother, hoping 
that her Jove for father would soon be forgotten. But 
he soon found that it was a mistaken idea, and that 
my father had been the one love of my mother’s life, 
and that there was nothing left for her but friend- 
ship, and a quiet affection entirely without enthu- 
siasm, almost without tenderness. 

““This knowledge made him frantic. His love for 
my mother had been a wild and passionate worship, 
and such an affection as she could give him irritated 
instead of soothing him. 

“T was but a year and a half old when they were 
married, and already he was jealous of me. I think 
he would have been, had I been his own child; but 
since I was his brother’s, he hated me. I remem- 
ber, as I grew older, that my mother used to keep 
me out of his way as much as possible, and never 
would caress or make much of me in his presence. I 
used often to see her weeping, too, and would some- 
times hear him talking harshly to her. It was some 
time before he treated me with any harshness; but 
as I grew older, his hatred seemed to increase. He 
would punish me for the most trifling offences, and 
sometimes accuse me of faults of which I was not 
guilty. My mother would take my part, and then 
there wasascene. He always delighted in putting 
his own children before me, bringing them presents, 
and none for me, taking them out on pleasure excur- 
sions and leaving me at home, and even helping 
them better at table than he did me. 

I will say for Anne that she was always like a good 
sister to me, when she grew old enough to think for 
herself; but when she was little, there were times 
when he would influence her to be unkind. I don’t 
blame her. He was her father, and she didn’t un- 
derstand what he was. Henry was a splendid little 
fellow, and I think that Uncle Nathan touk pleasure 
in thinking what a man he. would be, and how 
superior he would be to me. But the poor child, at 
the age of six years, met with that fall that made 
him a cripple, and deformed for life. 

The hatred that my uncle had before cherished for 
me was tame to what he now felt. I believe he 
would have liked to kill me. I know that mother 
kept me from him more than ever, and even sent me 
off on a long visit into the country. 

“As I have said, nobody suspected this. Before 
people, my uncle was all affection towards me, and as 
I always was obliged to call him father, they forgot 
that he was not my real father. Our troubles are for 
ourselves, and not for the public. 

“But when I[ got to be twenty years old, my 
mother had a long talk with me, and for the first 
time told me all that she had endured. Then first I 
knew how she had loved my father, and what was 
the root of all her present misery. Moreover, she 
advised me to go away from him. I had just got 
into the bank, and was able to do for myself, and 
need no longer depend on Mr. Strothers. Well, I 
went away. Poor Anne and my mother cried, and 
little Henry almost broke his heart, but my uncle 
said some sneering thing about my wishing to be 
where my doings would not be watched, as though I 
were in the habit of behaving disreputably. I flared 
up at that, and told him that I had nothing in my 
life to hide, and that, if the truth were known, the 
watching would be needed in quite another direction. 
I knew that he would be angry, but I must say that 
I was surprised at the effect of my words. You see, 
he is an infernally proud man, and that was the first 
time that I had ever actually detied him. 

‘* He grew as pale as a ghost, and was so convulsed 
with anger that he had to give a tug at his cravat to 
keep from choking. The next instant he gave a 
spring at me, and, by George! I thought that he 





meant to kill me on the spot. I don't know what he 
would have done, but Anne threw herself’ between 
us, and my mother pulled me out of the room. 

“Since that, I have gone home only when I knew 
that he would be out, except when they have com- 
pany, and then, you know, he is as fatherly as ongp 
own father could be, and a little more so, 

“¢To-night I went in there,” John said, getting up 
and pacing the room as he spoke, *‘ and Mr. Strothers 
wasathome. I wouldn’t have gone if I had known 
it; but once there, I wouldn’t back out. He sat 
reading his paper, and only looked up at me with a 
glare, as Lentered. He gave me no salutation, and 
when Anne came to give me her hand, he urdered 
her back to her seat again. My mother trembled, 
and looked white, but she looked determined, too. 
My mother has grit, Arnold, if she is a tender little 
woman. She came and kissed me, then took me to 
the other end of the room, fora talk. But neither of 
us knew what we were talking about, and after a few 
minutes, I rose to go. Mother was guing out to the 
door with me as she always does, when he started up 
and called her back. 

*“¢T don’t wish you to leave the room !* he thun- 
dered out. ‘If that puppy wants to be helped out 
doors, Ill help him with my boot!’ 

“Mother drew back, and only whiapered for me to 
go quickly. My impulse was to rush back and choke 
the man where he stood; but it was no use. I got 
out somehow, walked round the square to cool my 
blood, and came in here.” 

While walking, John bad raised his voice a litile, 
and, as he ended, he stopped. Suddenly I saw him 
turn towards the door and listen. Then he went to 
it quickly, and threw it oven. There stood Mr. 
William Urban, with his hand raised, as if to knock. 

“You opened befure I knocked,” he said, looking a 
little confused. 

“So I perceive,” said Strothers, abruptly. ‘“ What 
do you want?” 

At any other time, and if he had not felt too guilty 
to resent anything, the little Urban would have gone 
off like a rocket, at such a question, put in such a 
tone. But he didn’t seem to notice it. He wanted 
to beg a drop of brandy, if we had it, he said. His 
wife had a stomache-ache, and they didn’t happen to 
have any spirits in. 

John looked at him a moment as though he would 
like to have knocked him down, then went and got 
him the brandy, Urban expiaining and exp ding 
all the time. 

“Curse him!” Strothers said, as soon as the door 
had closed on the fellow; “don’t you see that he was 
listening?” 

“Of course!” I said. ‘The question is, how much 
has he heard, or has he heard anything?” 

‘* Whatever he has heard will be from Dan to 
Beersheba in twenty-four hours,”” John answered, in 
arage. ‘* Why hadn’t I taken him by the collar and 
threatened his life? He wanted that brandy about 
as much as the cat does. Good heavens! Suppose 
this should come out, after all the pains we have 
taken to keep a smooth outside!” 

While Jchn was speaking, there came a knock at 
the door, and the servant gave him a note. It was 
directed to us both, and was from Miss Sevary, the 
authoress up stairs. 





‘‘GENTLEMEN,”—she wrote:—‘I do not like to 
meddle in other people’s affairs, but I think it right 
to tell you a thing which I know. There is a person 
in the house who is in the habit of listening at your 
door. I saw him doing so to-night, when I came up 
stairs, and he went away when he heard me coming. 
I saw the same once before. You will understand, 
of course, that I would rather not be quoted, but 


ures to catch the listener. 
“ CATHERINE SEVARY.” 


“My darling!” said John Strothers; then, in the 
next breath, ‘‘ Hang him!” 

Whether these two exclamations were intended for 
the same person, I leave the reader to judge. 





would prefer that you should yourselves take meas- . 
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Of course we would not, on any account, have the 
lady drawn into the matter; and since we had 
already l-t Urban off now, we had nothing for 
it but totry to catch him again. But a note of 
thanks was immediately written to Miss Sevary. 
John wrote it, taking an unaccountably long time in 
the writing, and using a good many sheets of paper. 


Moreover, when it was written, he went for the 
servant to deliver it, and never offered to let me read 
it. I said nothing till he came back, and after lis- 
tening attentively to various indications, such as the 
step of Bridget on the stairs, the knocking of Bridg- 
et’s Knuckles on Miss Sevary's door, the opening and 
shutting of said door, aud the subsequent ponderous 
descent of Bridget, who had orders to stop at our door 
if Miss Sevary was not in- after all this was over, I 
made an innocent remark. Taking up the note 


which we had received, I said: 


**O, it’s directed to Messrs. Arnold and Strothers, 


isn’t it?” 


“ Yes,” said John, making a mction to take the 


note. 


“And it begins, ‘Gentlemen,’ doesn’t it?” I con- 


tinued, as though just discovering that fact. 
John was silent, beginning to suspect my drift. 


“TI hope that you signed both our names to the 
reply,” I remarked; ‘though, to be sure, if you did, 


it was a forgery.” 


* Now, look here, Arnold,” Strothers said, laugh- 
ing and reddening. “‘If you wish to write to Miss 
Sevary, you can; but I’m blamed if I’m going to let 


you criticise my letters to her, or to anybody else.” 


“TI know that your spelling is rather eccentric, 


John,” I admitted. 
He laughed again, and turned the subject. 


The next morning, before we went out, there came 





Strothers and her son walking down the street at 


“We thought that we would walk along,” Mrs. 
Strothers said, sweetly, to my stamm-red apologies. 
“We knew that you would overtake us.” 





For a week we heard no news, and all our efforts 
were ineffectual to catch Urban, though we twice 
came near it. He seemed to be in the hall very 
often, always going up and down stairs, and had 
such an exceedingly innocent look that no one could 
doubt that he was lurking about to find out some- 
thing. Moreover, he grew very much interested in 
Mr. Strothers’s family. I noticed that he went past 
their house in going to his business, though it was the 
longest way, and he had always gone down street, 
and that he looked up at all their windows, as though 
expecting to see something particular. 

I said nothing to John about this, for I knew that 
it would be enraging him for nothing; and he was 
angry enough already. Urban had taken to asking 
after his family every time he met John. The fellow 
hadn’t wit enough to hold bis tongue to us, and was 
so spiteful that he took pleasure in keeping befure 
my friend’s mind a subject which he well knew 
would be full of painful suggestions. 

One day, he went a step too far, and drew down a 
flash of anger on his head. 

“1 met your uncle down town,” he began, when 
Jobn fiercely interrupted him. 

“My uncle! Whom do you mean?” 

“Why, Mr. Strothers,” said Urban, sturdily. 

“Did you ever hear me call him anything but my 
father?” demanded John, very red in the face, his 
eyes blazing out on the little maa. 

“T know that he isn’t your father,” persisted 


a@ little soft knock at our door, and, opening it, I saw | Urban. “ Bat I didn’t think you’d get mad.” 


Mrs. Strothers. 


“‘He’s my father, if I choose to call him so,” said 


“Do you admit such early birds?” she asked, | John, haughtily. 


a siiiling, then glancing past me at John. 


We were in Mrs. Lancaster’s room, that evening, 


«Come in, dear,” he said, coming quickly to meet | and the company were a little taken aback by this 


and welcome her with a kiss. John always petted | scene, but soon recovered. 


John was playing whist, 


his mother and had all sorts of pretty, lover-like ways | with Miss Sevary for a partner, and I was sitting by 


with her. 


She came in, smiling, chatting about the lovely 


Mrs. Lancaster. 
I saw Miss Sevary’s dark eyes turn from her cards, 


weather, said she had got an early start to go out | to bestow a look full of haughty contempt on Urban, 
shopping, and ran in on the way, to look at us, and | whom sie never spoke to; then she attended to her 


bring us a jar of that crab-apple jelly which we liked 


ganie, sitting there like a sphynx, pale, calm, sad— 


so much. It would serve fur one of our bachelor | seeming almost unaware of what she was doing, but 


luncheons, she said. 


John kissed her again, his eyes swimming in tears; 


playing a very good game of cards, nevertheless. 
Her heavy black hair drooped mournfully absut 


for he saw plaiuly enough through her’ tender device | her face, her black robe came close to throat and 
for seeing him atier the scene of the evening before, | wrists, and not one tinge of color broke the monotony 


and making him think that she was not hurt by it. 


of head or dress, save a deep-red garnet that burned 


1 lingered a moment, looking at them, before going. | in the litile brooch at her neck, and the diamond 
It was p! t to watch them together. John was | flash of light that shot from her beautiful dark eyes. 
a dark-hded, noble-looking fellow, and she was fuir | Miss Sevary was an orphan without brother or sister, 


and sweet, with milky, delicate skin, brown hair, and | and earned her living by ker pen. 
soft, dove-colored eyes. Though over forty, Mrs. 


I fancy that she 
did not find it very easy work, and that she some- 


Strothers looked scarcely over thirty, and she was | times pined fur the home and loved ones lost to her 
just the most womanly of women. She had all those | forever. 


eott, sweet ways which we love in woman, and she 
had them naturally. Not ashade of affectation ever 


As [ looked at them, and as John went back to his 
playing and his partner, Mrs. Lancaster touched my 


marred her. All was as true as it was levely. I | arm, and bent her head for a contidential whisper. 


don’t wonder that Nathan Strothers went crazy 


“They say that Mr. Strothers and his stepfather 


about her, and hated life, since she could not love | don’t agree very well,’ she said, behind ber hand. 


him. 


“T dare say it is no such thing. People will talk, 


Well, I took away my eyes with a sigh, and was | you know. But of course it looks like it, when John 


about going, but she stopped me. 


doesn’t live at home. There is room enough, good- 


“ Don’t think that you need to go unless you wish | ness knows, in that big house, with only four ina 
to,” she said, kindly. ‘ Jobn and I are nut going to | family.” 


talk over any secrets. I thought that we would all 


* Yes, people will talk, I know,” I said, in a tone 


three go out together, anil that I should have two | of vexation. ‘‘And what is worse, they will make 


young men to escort me down the street.” 


I immediately laid down my hat, and expressed 


up lies, for the sake of having something to say.” 
* Yes,” she sighed,‘ this isa wicked world. But did 


my pleasure. Indeed, I believe that Mrs. Strothers | you ever hear that Mr. and Mrs. Strothers have the 
had a liking for me—on Jvhn’s account, I suppose— | most dreadful times? I have heard that he abuses 
and I know that she liked to come in to see us. We | her in the most shameful manner.” 


always treated her like a queen when she came, or 


“spoilt her,” as she called it, taking her shawl 


bringing our best chair aud footstool, serving her 


lovingly and joyfully. 


* Who told you so, Mrs. Lancaster?” I asked, 
: | abruptly. 

‘40, 1 have heard several persons aay it,” she said, 
quite surprised at my manner, and even a little net- 


“Tl teil you what you can do, if you will,” she | tled. ‘* And of course, Mr. Arnold, I should not call 
said, smiling on me. “ Youcan goto my door and | names.” 


get a brooch that I was going to take out to have 


mended, but forgot. Anne will get it for you.” 
IT felt myself blushing as I started on this errand 
blessing the gentle lady who had sent me en it. 


* You have called names,” I said. 

She looked at me, surprised. 

. ** You have called the names of Jubn Strothers and 
his father and mother,” I said, “lf any names 


“Is Mrs. Arnold at home?” I asked of the girl | should have been left out, it is thoxe. The only ones 


who opened the door. 


She stared, then laughed. ‘ Mrs. Strothers has 


you refuse to tell are those of the slanderers.” 
© Upon my word, Mr. Arnolu—” she began; but I 


gone out, sir,” she said. ‘‘ Mrs. Arnold do not live | interrupted her. 


here.” 


“‘Now, I'll wager something, Mrs. Lancaster, 


‘Let me see Miss Anne,” I said, blushing crimson | that you got this fine story from the Urbans.” 


with vexation. And as I followed her into the par- 
lor, I muttered to myself, ‘* Mrs. Arnold does live 
. bere, I vow!” 


She colored a little, but sat in dignified silence. 
“Now don’t be vexed with me,” I said, coaxingly. 
**You know those Urbans are outrageously prying 


QO, pretty Anne Strothers! I heard her chamber | ai! tale-bearing. Iam sure, nobody in the house 
door open and shut, I heard her little feet on the | escapes them. Why, who would have suspected that 
stairs, stepping a8 my heart beat, and there she was | Mr. Lancaster wears a wig, if they hadn’t found out 


in the coor! Such archness and such sweetness 


such eyes, bluer than her blue dress! such a disteact- 
ing waterfall, made of her own brown hair! such a 


blush on her lovely face, and such a smile on her re 
hps! 


Evidently the girl had told her for whom I had in- 
quired, for she was both bashful and saucy. Let 


these creatures ever Hud you confused, and the bex 


! | and told,” 

This was touching the right spot; for Mr. Lancas- 
ter and his wife had been very sore on the subject. I 
1 | did not remind the lady that the fact that she colored 
her hair had formed a part of the story. 

Our conversation was interrupted by Mrs. Urban, 
who came to us very flusked and indignant. 

t ‘TI think,Mr. Strothers takes a good deal on himself, 


of them will take a base advantage. They will do so | to speak to William so,” she said. “It is downright 
—but ther, when I get on that subject, I can’t stop, | insulting, and he will hear from my husband about 


and I have other fish to fry. 


it. Mr. Urban isn’t a person to put up with such 


lt is enough to say that I had talked fora half | things.” 


hour before I remembered the errand on which I had 


I got up and went away, to avoid offending the 





come, and that when I ran out with the brocch in | little woman any further; for I could not restrain a 
my pocket, and the palm of my hand vet tingiing | laugh. To look from the little walking-stick of a 
from the touch of a soft little hand, I spied Mis. | fellow to Juin Sircthers, six tect tail, muscular and 





erect, one could but smile at the thought of John’s 
danger. 

“T can play no more,” said Miss Sevary, laying 
down ber cards. “It is my bedtime.” 

“ Only one game,” pleaded John. 

She smiled down on him pleasantly as he sat, she 
having risen, and the smile seemed to redden her lips. 

“ You are seliish,” she said, gently. “ You wish to 
deprive me of sleep which I need, and to give mea 
headache, and to make my work harder to do.” 

“0 don’t stay, on any account!” he laughed, rising 
also. “I can’t stand such awful accusations. I am 
selfish, I own, but not to that extent.” 

Their rising broke up the company, and we all 
went together. Mrs. Lancaster drew me aside a 
moment. 

“You mustn’t think that it was unfriendly in me 
to mention the affair of the Strothers,” she said, in a 
whisper. ‘‘I think everything of them. I wouldn’t 
have said a word, if I hadn’t known that you and 
they are such friends. Of course, what I tell you 
will go no further.” 

* Of course not,” I responded; and angry as [ was, 
I could scarcely restrain a laugh, as I turned away. 
The idea of her cautioning me not to tell, when it 
was evident that the story which she had got from 
the Urbans she had tokd to all her acquaintances. 

When I reached the top of the stairs, I saw John 
standing at the foot of the next flight, and Miss 
Sevary up one step, pausing and looking back. He 
said something in an earnest whisper, and she, hesi- 
tating an instant, afterwards extended to him her 
hand, which he pressed to his lips. 

I coughed warningly, and she snatched her hand 
away, and went up stairs to her room. The Urbans 
were coming up behind me, and, seeing them, John 
gave our door an emphatic bang, and locked it. 
Then he began swearing about the fellow’s impu- 
dence in speaking as he had done that evening. Af- 
ter a while, as we talked, there was a very faint click 
at our lock, as though some one hal touched it unin- 
tentionally. I went to the door softly, turned the 
key and opened the door as qnickly as I could, bat 
there was no one there. But I had heard a hurried 
step retreating, and the Urbans’ door was partly 
open, with no light inside. 

I didn’t want them to think that we suspected 
them, so I pretended to have just recollected having 
left something in Mrs, Lancaster’s room, which I 
went down to get. 

A few weeks passed, and nothing of interest oc- 
curred, except that Miss Sevary rather turned the 
cold shoulder on John, making him sombre and dull, 
and that Anne, bless her! had given me such en- 
couragement that [ was on the point of proposing to 
her to become Mis. Arnold. 

John bad been unusually down for a few days; but 
supposing it to be on account of Miss Sevary, I said 
nothing. I had seen nothing of any of the rest of the 
family, either. I was getting uneasy, and at last 
mentioned the subject. Then it came out that Mr. 
Strothers was very ill of a fever, and was considered 
to be in danger. He was a little delirious, at times, 
Jobn said, and talked and acted very strangely. 

“JT hated to speak of it,’ John said. ‘I have al- 
ways disliked the man, and have, to you, spoken 
against him. And though I had good cause, still, 
now that evil has come to him, I feel some way guil- 
ty, as though I had brought it on him.” 

“Do you fear a fatal termination?” I asked, 
scarcely daring to lock at John. For how could he say 
that he would wish his steptather to live, and how 
could I sayit? Mr. Strothers disliked me on John’s 
account, and, I well knew, would never consent to 
give Anne to me. The last time I had been there 
when he was in, he had been unmistakably cool, and 
had sent Anne up stairs, to sit with her mother, who 
had toothache, though I knew that there was no sort 
of need of her going. 

“T don’t know,” John answered, to my question. 
“It is as Providence directs. I’m glad that I can’t 
make the decision. He makes my mother wretched; 
but I wish to forget that, now.” 

John sp-ke very solemnly, and he looked paler than 
usual, as he went out. He was just going home to 
make inquiries, and I watched him go up the steps, 
then went off about my own business. 

He didn’t come back that evening, nor until late at 
night; and when he did, I saw that something par- 
ticular had happened. He was. so white he scared 
me, and he shook all over. 

* Lock the dvor!”’ he said, in a whisper. 

T locked it, then went back to him. 

“Don’t ask me anything to-right,” he said, ina 
strange tone. ‘1 can’t talk to-night; that is, I can 
talk only to one. Do jou suppose that Miss Sevary 
would come down to sce me?” 

I looked at him in estonishment. To be sure, we 
had a pleasant enough sitting-room of our own, but 
we were not in the habit of receiving any ladies 
there, except Mrs. Strothers. Even Anne had been 
there but once. It was an unmistakable bachelor 
establishment, and the idea of the haughty and scru- 
pulous Miss Sevary coming down there at eleven 
o'clock, to talk with John, was simply astonishing. 

“She baan’t gone to bed, I know,” he said; “ for I 
saw a light in her room asI came up the steps. If 
you will go up to her door and give her a line, I will 
write it.” 

““Very well,” I managed to say. I knew that 
something very extraordiuary must have happened, 
when John would aek such a thing. 

He wrvte the note hastily—no care for the shape of 
letters, the forming of sentences, or the choice of 
words—only a hurried, blotted line or two. 1 took it, 





and went softly upstairs, mindful of the Urbans’ ears. 


Miss Sevary was in a dressing-gown when she 
opened her door, and looked beth astonished and 
haughty when she saw who had knecked. 

“Will you read this?” I asked, giving her the 
note. 

She took it to the gas to read, and came back with 
a changed face. : 

“Do you know what is the matter?” she asked, 
flushed with excitement, and, it seemed, with distress. 

“T only know that he ts in some trouble which he 
will tell only to you, to-night,” I said. “I suppose 
that I shall know when he feels able to tell me. 
John never conceals anything from me, not even his 
love tor you.” 

Her brilliant eyes flashed up on mine. she came 
out into the entry, motioning me to precede her, and 
followed me down stairs. John sat before the fire, 
and scarcely looked up at our entrance. 

She put the note I had given her into my hand. 

* Read it,” she said, “and see that I could not help 
coming. Stay in the other room, with the door open 
into the entry, to see that no one comes to listen.” 

I went into our bedroom and opened the door which 
communicated with theentry. Then I read the note. 


“Come down to me to-night, Catherine,” it said, 
“if not for love, then for mercy! Something dread- 
ful has happened in my life, and I shall go mad, I 
think, unless I can tell you now.” 


That was all. 

I sat wondering and troubled, and kept watch, my 
light turned low. After a moment, the door of the 
Urbans’ room softly opened, and I saw a head thrust 
out. It was quickly drawn back, as the owner saw 
my open door and light, but their door was not 
latched. I sat in a fever. Evidently they were 
watching. What would they say if they knew that 
Miss Sevary was down there? They both hated her, 
and would gladly injure her if they could. 1 hearda 
low murmur of voices in our room, and any one in 
the hall might have heard it. With their door open, 


they knew that I was in the bedroom, then they 
would know that some one was with John, if they 
didn’t know who it was. Moreoyer, they would both 
hear and see Miss Sevary when she went up stairs 
again. 

I endured it as long as I could, then, taking advan- 
tage of a luilin the voices, I went out into the hall, 
and walked up and down, passing their deor. It 
softly closed as I approached it, and after a few min- 
utes, Miss Sevary came out of the room. She was 
very pale, and there were traces of tears on her face; 
but the look of tender and grieved sweetness there 
was token that she had not refused to comfort my 
friend. 

She looked at me inquiringly, and I motioned her 
up stairs. She smiled faintly and sadly, and glided 
up like a shalow. When I guessed that her door 
was shut—for I heard no sound—I went back to our 
room. 

John grasped my band in silence, and though 
there was a dreadful paleness in his face, yet there 
was also the softness of consolation there. He didn’t 
speak one wurd, nor open bis lips. 1 fancied that her 
gool-night kiss had sealed them. He only gave me 
that hand-grasp, and went straight to bed. 

The next morning he went home before I got up, 
and 1 didn’t see him again till late in the evening. I 
asked no questions, but he said, “‘ Mr. Strothers is 
dvad!” as soon as the door was closed. 

I looked at him in silence. 

“ He died at one o'clock to-day,” he continued. “I 
aim glad that he is dead!” 

ie spoke with solemn sternness, and met my eye, 
as I looked at him in surprise. I knew that this 
man’s death would better John’s condition and re- 
lieve him from a daily pain; but I was not prepared 
to hear him rejoice in it. 

“You will agree with me, when I tell you,” he 
said; ‘fur I must tell you. Even if I did not wish 
to, on my own account, Anne would insist. She told 
me to tell you, poor Anne!” 

He paused a moment, then began walking up and 
down the room. He always did that when he was 
excited ; and I was myself too much interested, now, 
to think of anything but the revelation which he wus 
about to make. 

“Mr. Strothers has been very strange during all 
Lis illness,” he said, “ and has said strange things, as 
well as things that we expected to hear, in his delir- 
ium. 1 think that my mother had a suspicion of the 
truth long before, and she was sure at the first thing 
she heard him say. He was raving about her all the 
time, and seemed to have gone back to their early 
days—the days when he first loved her. All his 
jealousy of his brother and his hatred for him, came 
out. It was dreadful, Arnold; it was devilish! The 
man showed neither justice, feeling, nor mercy. He 
raved and threatened over the wedding, as though it 
had just taken place. He vowed that his brother 
should not live to triumph over bim. Then, as 
thongh alone, and talking to himself, he laid his 
pians. Arnold, my mother and I stood at the bed’s 
head, behind the curtains, with ourarms around each 
other, and listened to the whole horrible plot and 
story. lt was no raving of delirium—it was the 
revelation of a criminal! 

“You may have heard that my father died by a 
fall from his horse, while out riding in company 
with his brother. Arnold, my father’s brother, 
Nathan Strothers murdered him!” 

He looked at me wildly, seeming to shrink from 
Lis own tale. 

* There is no doubt?” I asked. 





“No doubt. Befure he died, when he was sane, he 


I didn’t know but that they could hear it, tuo. If 







































































confessed it to my mother. He was penit: 
she forgave him. She says that it was perm 
God, and that her second husband has expia 
he had lived, she would have shrank from 

horror; but dead, she seems to have no fee! 
pity for him. The greatest sufferer there 

Anne, who knows all. Will it make any di 
to you, Arnold?” John asked, looking at 1 

keen suspicion. 

“Don’t be a fool, John!” | said, impatie: 
much moved by this awful revelation to h 
room for trivialities. ‘As though I would to 
from Anne because her father had been wick 

* If he hail lived, I don’t know what we cou 
done,” John said; ‘‘ but as it is, there is noth 
it but to keep silence. No one knows, or nee 
but ourselves, and—”’ 

He paused suddenly, and a deep red rush 
his face and stayed there. He stood looking 
door with eyes of fire; then, going to a drav 
took something from it and went softly to th 
saying again, as though continuing the conv 
«No one need know it, of course,” 

The next instant, he had placed the muzy’ 
revolver to the keyhole, and fired. There 
sharp scream and a fall, then some one rush 
Mrs. Urben’s room, sc ‘ 

John went deliberately to the mantel-pi 
laid his pistol up, and I opened the dour, Th 


the head, and stone dead! And there lay h' 
beside him, insensible. 

Of course, the house was alarmed, and as: 
called, but no help could be rendered. TT. 
questions, we replied that John was han:'' 
pistol, and it went off in his hands, killing *' 
Urban through the door. How he came th: 
what for, was the question. 

The young widow was wild, and openly 
John and I of marder, protesting that we ha’ 
hated her husband, and that we shot him pu 

“How should I know that he was there? 
John, coldly. And she could not answer. 

No trouble was made about it, and it was: - 
and accepted as a case of accidental shootin; 
Miss Sevary looked grave, and for a little tim 
ed John. But he talked her over. 

“What would you have me do, Catheri: 


the law should punish, become acquainted w 
about which he lied and gossiped, injuring 1 
ily. That last night, he stole a secret whic) 
have been ruin to us. Think, how could my © 
and all the rest of us, have borne the scanda! 
developments? It would have finished pooi 
who is already half dead. I sacriticed ay - 
save his betters, and I do not regret it. I 
feel sure that he was there, but I though: 


cruel and bloodthirsty, but I am not sorry. 
I think of the mischief which be would ung 
ably have done, I am justified. Such vile 
cumber the earth, and their room is bet’ 
their company. I can say this much, thoug! 
the bottom of my heart, I am sorry tha 

obliged to do it.” 

It was long before she dared to forgive }. 
she did, in the end. 

John went home to live, and it was not lo: 
Mrs. Strothers sent for Miss Sevary, whom 
not before known, and made her welcome as 
future wife. 

Neither Anne nor her mother know m«: 
the death of Urban than the rest of the wor 
and they will never know more. Mrs. Str 
recovering from the first shock, and thoug), 
never be gay again, the decline of her life pr: 
be happier than the beginning of it was, 

Dear little Anne! How can I tell all ker | 
fullies? How she fancied first, that, on a 
her father, I would have no more to do 
then, finding her mistake, how she overwhe 
with her love and gratitude! Itis next to 
ble to convince her that I am not an angel. 
that if I was to beat her, she would onl) ‘ 
hand. But then, she is so sweet, and so # : 
and so happy, all in one, that itds not ea 
to find fault with her. 

After all, it is pleasant to be adored, ar 
worshipper be as lovely as mine is, who w 
resign himself to his niche? 
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U. 8. OF COLOMBIA. 

The region which used to be called New 
has, since 1562, been named the Republic, 
States of Colombia. Its government is mode 
that of the United States of America; | 
States of Panama, Bolivar, Cauca, Antiog 
dinamarca, Boyaca, Santander, and Magdek 
under an elective president. The entire a: 
republic is 333.000 square miles, and the p 
about 2,500,000. You will perceive, at a gl 
the Andes intersect the country in rays, 
Western, Central, and Eastern Cordilleras 
of which dominates over by far the most gr 
the course of a single day, a traveller may e> 
in this extraordinary country, all the clima 
world; the summits of the Cordilleras bein 
with perpetual snow, while the valleys 
tropical heat. The inhabitants of Colombi 
and foremost among the South Americans 
ature and science. They enjoy a free pr 
plete religious toleration, and a gratuitou 
education. 








Virtue and happiness are mother and da: 























or rather, crouched, William Urban, shot 1' - 


asked. “That man has already, bya mean- - 


was. I can’t help it, dear. You mustn't t! «- 

















ughty when she saw who had knecked. 
Will you read this?” I asked, giving her the 
e. 
she took it to the gas to read, and came back with 
hanged face. ; 
Do you know what is the matter?” she asked, 
shed with excitement, and, it seemed, with distress. 
“T only know that he ts in some trouble which he 
‘Il tell only to you, to-night,” I said. “I suppose 
at I shall know when he feels able to tell me. 
hn never conceals anything from me, not even his 
e tor you.” 
Her brilliant eyes flashed up on mine. she came 
t into the entry, motioning me to precede her, and 
‘lowed me down stairs. John sat before the fire, 
l scarcely looked up at our entrance. 
She put the note I had given her into my hand. 
“* Read it,” she said, “and see that I could not help 
ming. Stay in the other room, with the door open 
’ to the entry, to see that no one comes to listen.” 
( went into our bedroom and opened the door which 
mmupicated with theentry. Then I read the note. 


“Come down to me to-night, Catherine,” it said, 
‘f not for love, then for mercy! Something dread- 
it has happened in my life, and I shall go mad, I 
ink, unless I can tell you now.” 


That was all. 

{ sat wondering and troubled, and kept watch, my 
ht turned low. After a moment, the door of the 
rbans’ room softly opened, and I saw a head thrust 
it. It was quickly drawn back, as the owner saw 
y open door and light, but their door was not 
tehed. I sat in a fever. Evidently they were 
itching. What would they say if they knew that 
iss Sevary was down there? They both hated her, 
id would gladly injure her if they could. I hearda 
w murmur of voices in our room, and any oue in 
e hall might have heard it. With their door open, 
lidn’t know but that they could hear it, too. If” 
ey knew that I was in the bedroom, then they 
ould know that some one was with John, if they 
‘dn’t know who it was. Moreover, they would both 
ear and see Miss Sevary when she went up stairs 
cain. 

I endured it as long as I could, then, taking advan- 
ge of a luilin the voices, I went out into the hall, 
id walked up and down, passing their deor. It 
ftly closed as I approached it, and after a few min- 
tes, Miss Sevary came out of the room. She was 
sry pale, and there were traces of tears on her face; 
it the look of tender and grieved sweetness there 
as token that she had not refused to comfort my 
iend. 

She looked at me inquiringly, and I motioned her 
p stairs. She smiled faintly and sadly, aud glided 
p like a shadow. When I guessed that her door 
as shut—for I heard no sound—I went back to our 
om. 

John grasped my band in silence, and though 
here was a dreadful paleness in his face, yet there 


; vas also the softness of consolation there. He didn’t 


peak one word, nor open his lips. I fancied that her 
ood-night kiss had sealed them. He only gave me 
hat hand-grasp, and went straight to bed. 

The next morning he went home before I got up, 
nd 1 didn’t see him again till late in the evening. I 
sked no questions, but he said, “ Mr. Strothers is 
icad !” as soon as the door was closed. 

I looked at him in silence. 

“* He died at one o'clock to-day,” he continued. “I 
um glad that he is dead!” 

He spoke with solemn sternness, and met my eye, 
is I looked at him in surprise. I knew that this 

man’s death would better John’s condition and re- 
lieve him from a daily pain; but I was not prepared 
to hear him rejoice in it. 

“You will agree with me, when I tell you,” he 
said; “‘fur I must tell you. Even if I did not wish 


, to, On My own account, Anne would insist. She told 


me to tell you, poor Anne!” 

He paused a moment, then began walking up and 
down the room. He always did that when he was 
excited ; and I was myself too much interested, now, 
to think of anything but the revelation which he wus 
about to make. 

| “Mr. Strothers has been very strange during all 
bis illness,” he said, “ and has said strange things, as 
, well as things that we expected to hear, in his delir- 
,ium. 1 think that my mother had a suspicion of the 
truth long before, and she was sure at the first thing 
she heard him say. He was raving about her all the 
time, and seemed to have gone back to their early 
days—the days when he first loved her. All his 
jealousy of his brother and his hatred for him, came 
out. It was dreadful, Arnold; it was devilish! The 
| man showed neither justice, feeling, nor mercy. He 
raved and threatened over the wedding, as though it 
had just taken place. He vowed that his brother 
should not live to triumph over him. Then, as 
though alone, and talking to himself, he laid his 
| plans. Arnold, my mother and I stood at the bed’s 
head, behind the curtains, with ourarms around each 
other, and listened to the whole horrible plot and 
story. lt was no raving of delirium—it was the 
revelation of a criminal! 
| ‘““You may have heard that my father died by a 
fall from his horse, wbile out riding in company 
| with his brother. Arnold, my father’s brother, 
| Nathan Strothers murdered him!” 
He looked at me wildly, seeming to shrink from 
Lis own tale. 


* There is no doubt?” I asked. 
“No doubt. Betore he died, when he was sane, he 


og Pra tava- 
liss Sevary was in a dressing-gown when she 
ned her door, and looked beth astonished and 
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confessed it to my mother. He was penitent, and 
she forgave him. She says that it was permitted by 
God, and that her second husband has expiated. If 
he had lived, she would have shrunk from him in 
horror; but dead, she seems to have no feeling but 
pity for him. The greatest sufferer there is poor 
Anne, who knows all. Willit make any difference 
to you, Arnold?” John asked, looking at me with 
keen suspicion. 

’ “Don’t be a fool, John!” I said, impatiently, too 
much moved by this awful revelation to have any 
room for trivialities. ‘‘As though I would turn away 
from Anne because her father had been wicked!” 

* If he had lived, 1 don’t know what we could have 
done,” John said; “‘ but as it is, there is nothing for 
it but to keep silence. No one knows, or need know, 
but ourselves, and—” 

He paused suddenly, and a deep red rushed into 
his face and stayed there. He stood looking at the 


4 : door with eyes of fire; then, going to a drawer, he 


took something from it and went softly to the door, 
saying again, as though continuing the conversation, 
“No one need know it, of course.” 

The next instant, he had placed the muzzle of a 
revolver to the keyhole, and fired. There was a 
sharp scream and a fail, then some one rushed from 
Mrs. Urban’s room, screaming. 

John went deliberately to the mantel-piece and 
laid his pistol up, and I opened the door. There lay, 
or rather, crouched, William Urban, shot through 
the head, and stone dead! And there lay his wife, 
beside him, insensible. 

Of course, the house was alarmed, and assistance 
called, but no help could be rendered. To all the 
questions, we replied that John was handling a 
pistol, and it went off in his hands, killing William 
Urban through the door. How he came there, and 
what for, was the question. 

The young widow was wild, and openly accused 
John and I of marder, protesting that we had always 
hated her husband, and that we shot him purposely. 

“How should I know that he was there?” asked 
John, coldly. And she could not answer. 

No trouble was made about it, and it was reported 
and accepted as a case of accidental shooting. Only 
Miss Sevary looked grave, and for a little time avoid- 
ed John. But he talked her over. 

‘“What would you have me do, Catherine?” he 
asked. ‘That man has already, by a means which 
the law should punish, become acquainted with facts 
about which he lied and gossiped, injuring my fam- 
ily. That last night, he stole a secret which would 
have been ruin to us. Think, how could my mother, 
and all the rest of us, have borne the scandal of such 
developments? It would have tinished poor mother, 
who is already half dead. I sacriticed a puppy to 
save his betters, and I do not regret it. L did not 
feel sure that he was there, but I thought that he 
was. I can’t help it, dear. You mustn’t think me 
cruel and bloodthirsty, but I am not sorry. When 
I think of the mischief which he would unquestion- 
ably have done, I am justified. Such vile wretches 
cumber the earth, and their room is better than 
their company. I can say this much, though. From 
the bottom of my heart, I am sorry that I was 
obliged to do it.” 

It was long before she dared to forgive him; but 
she did, in the end. 

John went home to live, and it was not long before 
Mrs. Strothers sent for Miss Sevary, whom she had 
not before known, and made her welcome as her son’s 
future wife. 

Neither Anne nor her mother know more about 
the death of Urban than the rest of the world know; 
and they will never know more. Mrs. Strothers is 
recovering from the first shock, and though she will 
never be gay again, the decline of her life promises to 
be happier than the beginning of it was. 

Dear little Anne! How can I tell all her fears and 
fullies? How she fancied tirst, that, on account of 
her father, I would have no more to do with her, 
then, finding her mistake, how she overwhelmed me 
with her love and gratitude! Itis next to impossi- 
ble to convince her that I am not an angel. I believe 
that if I was to beat her, she would only kiss my 
| hand. But then, she is so sweet, and so sorrowful, 
and so happy, all in one, that itis not easy fur me 
to find fault with her. 

After all, it is pleasant to be adored, and if the 
worshipper be as lovely as mine is, who would not 
resign himself to his niche? 








U. 8. OF COLOMBIA. 


The region which used to be called New Grenada, 
has, since 1862, been named the Republic, or United 
States of Colombia. Its government is modelled after 
that of the United States of America; the eight 
States of Panama, Bolivar, Cauca, Antioquia, Cun- 
dinamarca, Boyaca, Santander, and Magdelena, being 
under an elective president. The entire area of the 
republic is 333.000 square miles, and the population 
about 2,500,000. You will perceive, at a glance, that 
the Andes intersect the country in rays, called the 
Western, Central, and Eastern Cordilleras, the last 
of which dominates over by far the most ground. In 
the course of a single day, a traveller may experience, 
in this extraordinary country, all the climates of the 
world; the summits of the Cordilleras being covered 
with perpetual snow, while the valleys bask in a 
tropical heat. The inhabitants of Colombia rank first 
and foremost among the South Americans in liter- 
ature and science. They enjoy a free press, com- 
plete religious toleration, and a gratuitous national 
education. , 








Virtue and happiness are mother and daughter. 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


PEEP AND CREEP: 
—OR,— 
THH JHALOUS PARTNERS. 


BY W. O. EATON, 





LIviIn@ in an unchaste and fraudulent age, it 
would not be wholly miraculous if Titas Peep and 
Owlander Creep, partners, were not exempt from the 
frailties which daily engaged their attention in the 
records of the public news. Whether they were thus 
exempt may be gathered from this eventful chapter 
in their lives. They were single gentlemen, and re- 
paired the waste of their bodies under the roof of one 
landlady. 

One day Peep had a one minute interview with 
Mrs. Fiilchasm, and said, with sadly pendant head: 

“ There is something heavy on my mind!” 

“Of what disposition?” said she, in her high-fly- 
ing manner. 

“ Hal” sighed he; ‘best not to say at present. In 
time I may tell you all. All! Mrs. Fillchasm, all!” 

She was worried. She feared she might lose both 
boarders, Strangely enough, on the next day Creep 
told her confilentially that there was something 
heavy on his mind. : 

“It isn’t the pudding, however, for that, as usual, 
is good.” 

“Curious,” said she. ‘Mr. Peep reposed in me 
the same thing.” 

“Ah! Didhe? Nodoubt. His conscience smites 
him and contirms my suspicicns.” 

“ What are they?” 

Creep shook adumb head. She wondered again, 
and more. 

At the store, both appeared cool to each other, and 
absent-minded. Each noticed that the other watch- 
ed him, gloomily and by stealth, and appeared ner- 
vous. 

** What serious secret can now agitate the breast of 
Owlander? I must be vigilant.” 

“TI fear the thought of Titus, if known, would 
shock me. I must be cautious.” 

Their vigilance and caution were so great that they 
became apparent, and this made them still more 
watchful, mysterious, fidgety. We are not prone to 
extravagaut phraseology, but we feel bound to say 
that in this instance there was an undoubted state 
of things. Its existence was undoubted, but the 
things were doubtful. 

Titus Peep was in love. In his ragged frame of 
mind, he went to see the flashy beauty. 

* Belinda,” said he, “you are my chief comfort, 
seeing that I have such a partner in business.” 

“Titus, explain thyself,” gasped she, with lovely 
agitation; for she was a dot romantic, as well as 
flashy, owing to her hair being done up in yellow- 
covered literature. 

But Peep prudently declined to tell the reason of 
his anguish, and, giving her a phosphoric look of 
gloom, he shuddered, and departed. 

It was evenivg. The street was badly lighted; but, 
just as he left the doorsteps, Peep observed Creep 
watching him from over the way. Affecting not to 
see him, he passed rapidly on, and then looking 
back, he saw Creep enter the house. 

“He there! But never mind. She will tell me 
all.” 

Creep, once in the house, managed to obtain an 
audience of Belinda, on the strength of his expressed 
desire ‘‘to speak with the person who knew Mr. 
Peep;”’ and of her, without mentioning his name, he 
inquired, in a sly and roundabout way, what kind of 
a house, who she was, etc.; and his suspicions were 
increased by her answers. 

‘* No more respectable house in the city,” replied 
she, displaying a wealth of jewelry on hands and 
arms, and heaving the lace on her bosom till it look- 
ed like the froth on the St. John’s Falls. And by 
way of proving the respectability, she mentioned the 
names of many professional gentlemen who were 
constant callers there. 

Creep now asked her if she happened to knowa 


. Peep. 


“Yes sir; but there are many Peeps, you know. 
Are you aware of a perfect gentleman in every sense 
of the word, a Mr. Titus Peep, Esquire?” 

This was sufficient for Creep. She knew Titus! 

“ Sorry to say I do—and sorry to say I don’t!” an- 
swered he, enigmatically, and abruptly left the sus- 
pected presence. ‘‘How wary she was!” thought 
he. ‘I would not, however, unlock the secrets of 
her breast, for worlds.” 

When Peep next met the melting seraph, she told 
him what Creep had said. He shook his brains to- 
gether and reflected: 

“It is plain he is keeping a watch on my move- 
ments; but if he gets ahead of me, I’m to blame.” 

** Have you quarrelled?” 

* Not yet.” 

Peep left, as sadly as before, and she was worried 
lest the unknown trouble might withdraw a Peep 
from her intergourse. 

There are cccasions when to drink a glass of brandy 
is no crime, provided the quality is good. This was 
one of them. She did it, and under the inspiration, 
sent a note of invitation to Creep, at the store. 

He called upon her in the evening. She offered to 
reconcile. He said she could do no good, and that he 
had come because he thought she had some secret to 
reveal. She said she had expected the same of him. 
He frowned and left. As he moved his last heel 
from the doorway, he detected Peep opposite, hiding 
one leg behind a lamp-post. 





“A proof of his guilt!” reflected Creep. “ He is 
suspicious of some disclosure.” 

Peep now entered the house. 

“Saw your note. Recognized handwriting. What 
contents?” 

Belinda frankly told, but Titus as frankly doubted. 

** You are false—likewise a spy!’’ 

After jealous contention, Peep vanished in a cloud. 

Ordinary men would have asked each other what 
all thismeant. But no—these were two cunning fel- 
lows. They were not going to jump across a ditch, 
before they examined its breadth and depth. 

“* Time will show,” argued Peep. 

“Time will show,” considered Creep. 

Mrs. Fillchasm had a practical eye. Sh= had 
learned the art of reading boarders’ countenances, 
having had twenty years’ experience in the business. 
She had noticed their increasing unhappiness, and 
at first concluded they were on the eve of marriage; 
but then she reflected that gentlemen in love often 
stay out late at night, and never eat heartily, unless 
of eggs and oysters. Now Peep and Creep did her 
the honor always to clear their plates, and sometimes 
reflect, like the desolate man, who, devoid of all other 
comfort, ‘‘ revenged bisself on his wittles;” and they 
never stayed out at night. It was clear, however, 
that a mystery was to be cleared up. They had nut 
quarrelled under her nose, for each had resolved not 
to be the first to make a rupture; but she felt there 
was something between them which would make 
some trouble, somewhere; and fearing that in the 
upshot both might leave, she determined to manceu- 
vre so as to keep, at least, one. Therefore, one day 
she told each, aside, in a confidential whisper: 

“ He is going on a public water-excursion to-mor- 
row. Says he shall go in disguise, to avoid being 
watched.” 

“ Who does he think is watching?” 

** Who but you, I suppose.” 

Each expressed to her his undying gratitude ior 
this information. 

“Cute fellow, that!” was the thought of both. 
“JT heard he was going. but I should never have 
thought of looking for him in disguise.” 

Thus it happened that, with strangely altered ex- 
teriors, each detected his partner on board the beat, 
but fancied himself unknown. Throughout the ex- 
cursion it was watch and counter-watch. 

“Something may be gaiued in this way,” was the 
natural thought, as they looked sideways and over 
their shoulders, and peered from behind persons and 
objects. ‘ What an expression of wretchedness in 
his face! Remorse and guilt, no doubt. Else why 
in fear of being watched? I must mark his com- 
panions. He appears very much interested in that 
hangdog-looking fellow. ¢I’ll tind out who he is.” 

After the return trip, each persistently followed the 
stranger whom he suspected. The routes were tor- 
tuous, and the streets were dark. Peep kept pace 
with a rough-looking person, who, after stopping 
along the line of march, to take sundry drinks, went 
and played a few games of billiards; thence to a 
waiter-girl saloon in a cellar, where he drank divers 
more; and thence emerging, near midnight, he en- 
tered a house at the blind end of a dark ally. Peep, 
close at his heels, inquired at the door who he was. 
He was now in turn suspected; the man reappeared, 
and, cursing his inquisitiveness, knocked him, with 
apparent ease into an ash-barrel; upon which a 
motley collection of females ran out, with extended 
arms and shoulders, and brick-dust complexions, 
and Peep was torn from the heavenly scene, and 
lodged in a station-house, for making a disturbance. 

The search of Owlander Creep was almost as fruit- 
less; for he tracked his man into a gambling-house, 
where he saw him win and lose largesums of muney, 
and, on asking a by-stander the man’s name, in a 
whisper, he was at once detected as an outsider, hus- 
tled out as a spy, and menaced, with a pistol at his 
head, a terribly uncertain end, if he told the man’s 
folks about it. es 

**T don’t care about the man’s folks, nor him,” re- 
plied Creep; ‘‘ but I have a particular interest in one 
of his friends.” 

He went home, deeply grieved, and the more, be- 
cause Peep was absent all that night. He sat = till 
morning with Mrs. Fillchasm, both greatly exer- 
cisel—for, no Peep! 

“Never absent before,” he groaned. 
perhaps. And what—O what the cause?” 

At break of day Creep’s anguish broke out anew, 
for, still no Peep. : 

“It is Friday,” he moaned, “and I’m sure I shall 
hear he is found drowned, or with a hole in his 
head.” 

He wept, and in the course of the gush, he shed 
through his eyes most of the wine he had drunk dur- 
ing the night, and felt so relieved that he was able to 
sit up to breakfast. She took particular pains with 
it that morning; and when be told her he thought 
he should have to hunt up a partner, she sighed and 
said, she hoped he would get a good one. 

At about noon, Titus Peep walked into the siore, 
freshly rigged and much excited. 

«Thank God you are alive!” cried Creep. 

“ Alive enough for you,” said Peep, significantly. 

“Too much so,” retaliated Creep, thus provoked. 

“And you keep pretty wide-awake, too, don’t 
you?” 

“Try to,” replied Creep. “I sat up all night for 
you tocome home. Where were you—at a masquer- 
ade?” 

“ Why masquerade?” 

‘* Because I saw you in fancy costume yesterday, 
and afterwards one of your friends, a gambler, put a 
pistol to my head.” 





* Suicide, 











“Pity he hadn’t given a ball in yonr honor,” 
sneered Peep, “ for you dressed for it! I’m not re- 
sponsible for the character of every man who does 
jobs for me. If you bad been dressed decently, I 
might have heen talking with you—but I noticed 
your intimacy with a blackguari, and, following him 
to a low den, I was maltreated and arrested; but re- 
leased, after a mortifjing explanation of my dis- 
guise, this morning.” 

“Tnnocence needs no disguise,” sail Creep, mor- 
ally. 

** Ditto,” returned Peep. “I am aware, sir, of 
your prowling propensities—you have endeavored, 
for one thing, to supplant me in love. How is 
Belinda?” 

“ Love for sucb a woman!” 

“Aha! It seems you know her, then?” 

“NotI! But I suspect youdo. Alas! Titus, it is 
this and probably other infatuations, which, in these 
immoral times, have led you to deceive and wrong 
me. But own up—own up, and I will forgive you 
all, and then we must part.” 

“How innocent you are!” exclaimed Peep, enrag- 
ed. “Confess, yourself; admit your extravagances, 
and, if you haven’t gone too far, have not ruined me, 
Twill forgive you—but then we must part, as you 
say.” . 

‘‘T have nothing to own,” declared Creep. 

“Tmpossible. I have daily noticed your remorse- 
ful depression, your sighs, your guilt-like watchful- 
ness—and then, that companion, and that disguise! 
To tell the truth, [ am not naturally suspicious, but 
what first led me to doubt you and suspect your dis- 
sipated habits, was your wearing that flaming red 
necktie. That opened my eyes, like a view of the 
everlasting furnace.” 

“Ditto!” cried Creep; ‘‘ and I have observed your 
woman, into the bargain; and my clue to your 
courses was when you first commenced to have clean 
boots, and smell sweet, and wear white kids, Be- 
fore that, you dressed like a respectable sloven. Be- 
fore that, you were honorable, and I—I was happy!” 

“ And after that,” added Peep, ‘‘ you were dishon- 
orable, and I—I was unhappy!” 

“Upon my word, if this is really all,’ said Creep, 
““we have behave'l like two fools; and I suspect it 
was owing to our reading so many accounts of de- 
faulters. Heaven grant that we have only been mor- 
bidly distrustful.” 

Together now they overhauled all their accounts, 
and found them satisfactory. Then they overhauled 
each other’s private habits, and found them exceed- 
ingly gratifying; and then they touched vest-buttons 
and felt each other’s hollow backs. 

“All right, at last,” now observed Titus Peep; 
“and I will immediately go and embrace Belinda. 
She’s flashy, Owlander, but she’s good. You ought 
to get one yourself, and if you pay her half the atten- 
tion you have bestowed on me, your spare time will 
be pleasant and profitable, with little room for jeal- 
ousy !”” 

TTT!!! 

Two terrible tired travellers toiled through tangled 
thickets thickly thorned, toward the Talitan turn- 
pike, telling touching tales, theoretically told, to those 
that thought themselves thoroughly theoretical tac- 
ticians. Therefore the throng that threw themselves 
thickening thitherward thought them Thespians. 
Thraso-like they thundered thrasonically their thrift- 
less threnodies. Thirsty they tippled together. Their 
tactability told them tolerably tolerant. Their tor- 
tuosity, too, transfigured the Talitans timorously. 
Their tiaras that Tiffany toilfully trimmed till the to- 
paz trembled therein took the throng. The Tokay 
that they wok, trying the tavern table, told terribly, 
—tinting,tinging, troubling their thoughts,—till their 
titinnabulary tones tortured the tired townsmen; 
they thereupon thrashed the tipsy tironian tyros 
through the town. They tittered thereat, therefore 
thereupon the tomtits twittered touchingly, trans- 
porting thereby the thoughtless throng to that tran- 
sitory tranquillity that thoroughly transcends the 
territic trance. Two trashy trappers tugging two 
terrible trydactile tigers took three triennial tulips to 
the theologic teachers there, telling them that theo- 
rems theoretically treated tended toward tiring the 
too thoughtful theologians, that therefore theology 
thetically tinctured thoroughly throttled the thin 
thesis that theophany throws theurgy to the thought- 





‘less, Their tedious trifling teased the teachers terri- 


bly, though their theories taxed their theosophy 
throughout, therefore the turnkey took the two to 
thetrap. The tailor trimmed them tastefully, their 
testimony taken tachigraphically taborer tabood 
them till their taciturnity turned to the tallest talk- 
ing. These trying things turned their tantrums to 
thoughtful tameness. The tigers thereupon took to 
the thickets, the trappers to the tollgate. Tardily 
they tendered the tax, tartly throwing the testy taxer 
the two-pence they tawdrily took to their travels. The 
Thespians tarried—to tell the truth their tendencies 
tendering their tickets to tempt the town. The tag- 
rag thronged the taphouse talking theatrically. The 
tavern thronged, the town tattlers told tautological 
tales, ten times tensible, tense, terse, thickly tinged, 
titilating, tissued to tickle the thoughtless. The thea- 
tre took—‘‘ The Tem ils’ threw the theatre- 
tending town to trai ism. The town-clerk, 
town-crier, towns’ -tinman, town-tinker, 
town-tailor, town-turnkey, fous, turned theatrically 
topsey turvey. Thus the Talitan turnpike tale ter- 
roinates. Toll the tecsin! tell the treason! theolog- 
ical Talitan taken theatrically! Tacitly taking the 
tale that the T’s tell, thoroughly tried, Tottotethius 
turns triumphantly to the telic T. 
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= Of chilly autumn to begin the song 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SONNET. 


BY EDWIN E. RAZE. 
Upon a willow bending o'er a river, 
A harp from spring to summer idly hung; 
And though the breezes gayly through it sung, 
Its tuned strings would only mutely quiver. 
But when the land with harvest echoes rung, 
And troubled grew the smiling river's breast, 
Not #l in vain the autumn winds then pressed 
The barp’s sweet bosom: for a carol hung 
Upon its lips, ard waited but the breath 


That only*came to cheer the hour of death, 
And scorned the joy of summer to prolong. 
‘Tis thns the harp of faith hangs silent ever, 
Until the blasts of age our heart-strings sever. 


A PERFECT TREASURE. 

Ir was not looking at my gold and silver plate, I 
suppose, that made my mother-in-law. bilious; she 
might bave stopped along time, at other houses 1 
could name, without getting the quality, or even the 
quantity, of food that would produce an indisposition 
of that kind. Mind,I don’t blame her; she gave 
way to an amiable weakness (it was truffles), poor 
lady, and she suffered fur it more than enough. 
Neither was it mere ostentation, I suppose, that 
caused me to provide her with a sick-nurse—Mrs. 
Maqueechy. My wife, of course, did everything she 
could for her mother, but ours is a large household, 
and we see a good deal of company; so we thought it 
best to provide a person exclusively to wait upon her. 
We had the highest written testimonials as to char- 
acter, and her behaviour was everything we could 
wish. Instead of “interfering,” and setting the oth- 
er domestics by the ears, as persons of her class are 
accused of doing, she kept herself to herself, and 
when anything was wanted, she would fetch it in 
person, rather than give anybody trouble. I used to 
meet her walking all dver the house upon these little 
errands, and I noticed, to her great credit, that though 
she must have weighed nearly twelve stone, she 
made no noise. She so won upon me, indeed—for 1 
am not at all a man to be familiar with my inferiors, 
and should certainly not ‘* take a pleasure in exhibit- 
ing my plate to a maid-of-all-work or a crossing- 
sweeper,” as some people have been so goed as to af: 
firm—I say, I was so pleased with Mrs. Maqueechy’s 
quiet and respectful manners, that finding ber upon 
one occasion in the dining-room, admiring my two 
new shield-shaped salvers upon the sideboard, I took 
pains to explain to her the design of the engraving, 
and especially the embossed cipher; with which her 
intelligent mind was highly pleased. In short, she 
was a perfect treasure, and if we had wanted a house- 
keeper, or any confidential servant of that sort, I 
should certainly have retained Mrs. Maqueechy in 
that position, after her duties as a sick-nurse were 
concluded; and in that idea my wife entirely con- 
curred. Mrs. Maqueechy was neither young nor 
good-looking, but a more thoroughly respectable- 
looking person, in her condition of life, it was not 
easy to find. I had every confidence in Bowles— 
Bowles has had the charge of my plate for these ten 
years—yet there seemed somehow to be adouble war- 
ranty for the safeguard of my property, while Mrs. 
Maqueechy was under my roof. She was not a sus- 
picious person, far from it; but she once remarked to 
me, ina meaning way, that the charge of so much 
valuable plate was a great responsibility, and would 
be even a temptation to some people; and [ saw she 
kept her eye on Bowles. As the event proved, alas, 

Mrs. Maqueechy had only too good reason to do so. 
Last Wednesday, we happened to have rather a 
large dinner-party; Ihad been dining out a good 
deal at various clubs lately, and of course it was 
necessary to invite my entertainers in return. It ix 
not that I will ask anybody to come and admire my 
plate, but certainly some of the men were not inti- 
mate friends of mine, but only acquaintances. How- 
ever, I suppose the fact of persons belonging to such 
clubs as I frequent, is a sufficient guarantee for their 
social position. They were quite good enough, in my 
opinion, to meet Mrs. Lucifer Matcham at all events, 
and they met her. The dinner had gone off uncom- 
monly well. The shield-shaped salvers had been very 
much admired, and so had my new tureen. The la- 
dies had retired to the drawing-room, and I had just 
passed the vine-leaf claret-jug to Colonel Twankay 
(on which the old hunks did not pass the slightest 
remark, by ihe by), when Bowles stooped down and 
whispered in my ear that a person wished to see me 
in the hall, npen very’ important business. 
“Ask him what it is,’ said I. “It is impossible 
that I can leave my guests.” 
‘*L did ask him, sir, and he refuses to state,” re- 
plied Bowles, confidentially. “It is my opinion he’s 
a begging-letter impostor; but he says he must see 
you iv person.” 
I was upon the point of saying, ‘Tell him to leave 
the house,” when something or other in Bowles’s 
manner struck me so decidecly that 1 resolved not to 
do so. Why shoul] Va man, about whom he 
could know nothingg Begging-letter impostor? 
Perhaps I placed rat nch contidence in my 
butler, as Mra, Maqt had hinted that very 
morning. Actuated by a vague presentiment of dis- 
trust and daryer, I rose from table, made a hasty 
apology to my friends, and went with Bowles into the 
hall. A shabby-genteel sort of person, answering, 











indeed, very tolerably to my man’s description of 


‘What is it you want with me, sir?” said I, in a | 
magisterial tone. 
*« One minute’s private conversation with you,” re- 
plied he, with a glance at the butler. 
“* You may leave us, Bowles,” said I; and he with- 
drew accordingly, although, I am bound to say, very 
unwillingly. The thought flashed across me like 
lightning, ‘‘ Bowles has something to fear from this 
man’s disclosure ;” and the next words of my visitor 
confirmed me in the suspicion. 
“Tam a member of the detective police force,” said 
he, ‘‘ and I come to warn you that there is something 
wrong in your house.” 
“Nothing to do with my plate, I hope?” said I, 
with considerable anxiety. 
“Very much to do with it, sir,” returned he, grim- 
ly. ‘There ix a thief harbored here; and by this 
time to-morrow, you will not have a silver spoon in 
your possession, unless I find him out. I must see 
every soul you bave got under your roof.” 
“A thief!” said I; ‘‘impcssible! I never have even 
so much as a strange waiter. That butler has lived 
with me for ten years, and .my two footmen even 
longer. I will answer for their honesty.” 
“Let me see’em,sir; that’s all 7 want,” was the reply. 
“Tt is not Bowles?” said I, appealingly; ‘don’t 
say it’s Bowles;”’ but, although it agitated me beyond 
measure to think that 1 should have to trust a new 
butler with ail my plate, I confess that I had a horri- 
ble idea that it was Bowles. 
“T think not,” said the detective, quietly. “ Let 
me see the other men.” I turned the gas-light over 
the door as high as it would go, and called them both 
into the hall. 
“Tt is not them,” said he. ‘‘ What other men have 
you got in your house?” 
“ None but my guests,” said I, “here in the dining- 
room.” 
“ Do you know them all very well, sir? Are none 
of them mere acquaintances or neighbors?” 
“ Well,” returned I, with hesitation, and feeling 
very glad that Mrs. Matcham was not a third party 
to this interview, ‘‘I know some, of course, better 
than others.” 
“Just so,” said the detective, quietly; “then I 
must see them.” 
This was a shocking proposal, and made me fee) 
hot all over; but still I was not going to run any risk 
with those shield-shaped salvers. Major Pinkey, I 
now remembered, had expressed a great wish to ex- 
amine them, and perhaps that fact had bad some 
weight in my inviting him to dinner. Who the deuce 
Major Pinkey was—except that be belonged to my 
club—I certainly knew no more than the detective, 
and perhaps a great deal less. Still it seemed a very 
base thing to open the difiing-room door and let this 
fellow scrutinize my guests, in hopes to find a scoun- 
drel among them. 
“Upon my life,” said I, ‘* Mr. Detective, I can’t do 
it.” 
“Very right, sir—very natural,” replied he, smil- 
ing in his quiet way. ‘‘ It would never do, would it? 
But look you, sir; I’m a waiter, a hired waiter. 
Who is to know that I have not business at your 
sideboard? In one minute, I could run my eye over 
the whole lot, and spot my man, if he’s there, as 
sure as taxes.” 
I did not like even this arrangement; but still it 
seemed the only thing to be done. So, sending for 
Bowles, 1 arranged with him the plan of proceeding, 
and then returned to the dining-room. My feelings 
are not to be described, when, a tew minutes atter- 
wards, sitting at the head of my table, I heard the 
door open, and knew that the detective was in the 
room. He was much longer at the sideboard than he 
had promised to be, and every hair on my head 
seemed to stand upright all the time. Suppose he 
should suddenly tall on Major Pinkey, and cry, 
‘*This ismy man!” Nay, suppose Colonel Twankay 
himself should prove to be the offender! 1 seermed 
to have lost all confidence in my fellow-creatures. 
After a period of anxiety no measure of time could 
indicate, the supposed waiter took his departure. 
“ You’ve got a new man, I see,” said Dr. Twistie, 
carelessly; ‘‘ with so much plate about, I hope you 
are satisfied with his honesty.” 
I was exceedingly glad to find old Twistie was 
honest, and had not been taken by the shirt-frill, 
and walked otf to Bow street; but of course I did not 
tell him that. 
“Please, sir, you’re wanted again,” whispered 
Bowles, as he brought in another bottie of claret. 
“Ifthe kitchen chimney is on fire, I am glad we 
have dined,” observed the major, good-humoredly; 
“if 1 can be of any service, pray command me.” 
I did not inform him what a relief it was to me 
that he was not wanted, but remarking that it was 
only a little domestic matter, I once more sought the 
inspector. 
“ The one I’m after is not among them, sir, sofar as 
I know,” observed the official, jerking his thumb in 
the direction of the dining-room. “Are you sure 
there are no more men in your house beside those I 
have seen?” 
“* Yes,” said I; ‘‘ there are no more.” 
“Then now I must have a look at the ladies.” 
“The ladies!” I cried, aghast at this propcsal. 
“ You don’t want to go into the drawing-room?” 
“It would be more satisfactory,” observed the de- 
tective, coolly. “ My information is very reliable. 
But at all events, who is there?” 


no information against her, I suppose?” 
He nodded satisfaction so far. 
‘Then there’s the Honorable Mrs. Matchum and 








him, was standing by the umbrella-sta.1. 


on his fingers. 


bington.” 


more?” 


tially. 


“* Weil,” said I, “‘ my wife is there for one; you have 


“ Safe!’’ rejoined the detective, checking them off 
“ Mrs. Twistie of Regalia Square, and Lady Bob- 


“ T suppose they’re all right,” remarked my in- 
quisitor, doubtfully. ‘‘Are you sure there are no 


‘* There’s my mother-in-law, but she’s in her own 
room, and exceedingly unwell.” 

** Very good,” observed the detective, inconsequen- 
“There’s a Plant somewhere in this house, 
however; you may take your cath of that, and very 
likely in the last place where you would ever look for 
it; so now I must see the maids.” 

It was astonishing even to myself in what com- 
plete sutjugation this man had placed me. Once, 
and once only, a terrible misgiving seized me, that 
the detective himself was a “Plant” and would 
presently blossom into a burglar; but my over-taxed 
mind refused to bear this bur’en. If it was so, I 
would trust to his clemency to leave me a silver fork 
or two to carry on the business of life. If this man 
turned out to be anything less than what he de- 
scribed himself to be, all authority would henceforth 
lose its effect with me. I had read of “the grasp of 
the law ” in works of fiction, but I had never under- 
stood the tremendous nature of that figure until I 
felt this gentleman’s knuckles (metaphorically) in- 
serted in my white cravat. He had to repeat, ‘‘So 
now I must see the maids,” in his undeniable man- 
ner, before I could collect myself sufficiently to lead 
the way to the kitchen—a spot to which I should not 
alone have ventured to penetrate. To say that the 
cook and the kitchen-maid stared at the phenomena 
of our presence, is to underrate their powers of vision. 


“ Now, I dare say you have no charwoman nor any 
temporary assistant, my good lady, even on an oc- 
easion like the present,” observed my companion, 
urbanely; “but you and this young woman do all 
the work yourselves.” 

“That's true, sir; wedon’t mind hard work’now 
and then,” returned the cook, tossing her head; 
‘and besides, I don’t like strangers in my kitchen,” 
added she, with meaning, “ especially when I’m busy, 
and would rather have their room than their com- 
pany.” 

I could have given the woman five shillings upon 
the spot (and 1 did so the next morning) for that 
rapid discharge of words; the detective’s tongue, 
although I had found it so terrible a weapon, was 
silenced by my domestic’s needle-gun, and he retired 
nmouch discomfited, 1 could see, notwithstanding he 
strove to conceal his defeat beneath a contemptuous 
smile. 

** Now, if I’d been an ordinary policeman, and in 
uniform,” whispered he to me, as we reached the 
hall again, “I could have come over that cook in 
no time.” 

Without remarking upon this confession of. defeat, 
lled the way up to the nursery. The servants in 
that department were not unused to visitors, and 
evidently imagined that my companion was some 
family-man among the guests, who had expressed a 
wish to “ see the dear children ” in their cribs. He, 
on his part, immediately understood the part he was 
expected to play, and walked admiringly from cot to 
cot, as though he was a connoisseur in babes. 

“ Charming children, and well taken care of, I can 
see,” observed he, with rather a familiar nod (I 
thought) towards the under-nurse. “It’s neither 
of them.” he added, in a low whisper. ‘You have 
got a housemaid or two, I suppose?” 

His tone was exactly that which an ogre might have 
used in making inquiries concerning the larder at a 
Cannibal inn. The housemaids were inspected, and 
pronounced free from suspicion. ‘ But 1 have not 
seen everybody,” said he, decisively. 

“Yes,” said I, “everybody, except Mrs. Ma- 
queechy.” 

“Friend of the family?” inquired the detective, 
with a disappointed air. 

“ Well,” said I, “I might almost say so. She came 
to us, not only with the best of written characters, 
but my wite had an interview with her late mistress, 
a Mrs. Ogilvie, who pronounced her a perfect trea- 
sure; and we ourselves have found her all that could 
be wished.” 

“T should like to see the ‘ perfect treasure,’ ” quoth 
the detective, smiling grimly; “ we often find them 
to be the very people we want.” 

“Nay,” said I, ‘but in this case your suspicions 
are quite groundless; Mrs. Maqueechy is a superior 
person, and takes an interest in us which you sel- 
dom find in a domestic except after years of service. 
Besides, she is my mother-in-law’s sick-nurse, and 
most likely they have already made their arrange- 
ments for the night. It would be a pity to disturb 
them.” 

“T must see Mrs. Maqueechy,” returned my com- 
panion, gravely; ‘‘she seems altogether too charm- 
ing to be missed.” 7. 

* You detectives are clever fellows,” replied I, with 
irritation; “but you often spend your time very 
fruitlessly. It is a pity thata man can’t be determin- 
ed, and yet avoid being obstinate. However, since 
you have gone so far, you shall go through with the 
business.” 

With that I knocked at the door, and, admiited to 
the sick-room, informed my mother briefly of what 
was taking place; while the invaluable Maqnueechy 
retired with her usual ¢elicacy to the dressing-room. 
Perhaps I spoke a little too loud—for that Mrs. Ma- 
queechy could stoop to eaves-dropping, it is hard to 
believe— but, at all events, that intelligent woman 
must have posseased herself of the substance of what 





officer, I found her already outside, and in his cus- 
tody. She had endeavored to escape throngh the 
second door of the dressing-room—* bolte:! like a rab- 
but,” said the detective—but had run into the very 
danger she would have avoided, and there she was 
with a couple of handcufts over her neat mittens. 

** We know one another very well, me and Mrs, 
Maqueechy,” observed the detective, grimly. “I 
was told I should find an old friend in this house, 
although I had no idea who it would be until you 
mentioned Mrs. Ogilvie. She is very charitable, she 
is, in getting her fellow-creatures situations in re- 
spectable families, where there happens to be a good 
deal of plate. It was this very night that this good 
lady here bad engaged to open your front door to her 
husband and a friend of his, who keeps alight cart 
in the mews yonder. Being a sick nurse, you see, 
nobody would be surprised at her being about the 
house at all hours. Wasn’t that your little game, 
Mrs. Maqueechy?” 

‘* Well, I suppose it’s a five-year touch?” observed 
that lady, with philosophic coolness. 

“ Well, I’m afraid it ia, ma’am; since that other 
little business in Carlton Gardens still remains un- 
settled. Good-by, sir; you will see Mrs. M. again, 
once or twice before you have done with her; and in 
the meantime you take my advice, sir, and in hiring 
another sick-nurse for your mother-in-law, don’t 
apply to Mrs. Ogilvie.” 

And oft he walked with our “ perfect treasure.” 
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A GHOST IN THE HOLD. 


On the 15th of March, 1792, the Albatross, a tine 
merchant brig, sailed from the harbor of New York, 
with a general cargo, for the island of Jamaica. The 
same captain and crew had made several previous 
voyages together, and seemed to be well contented 
with each other, although some murmuring occa- 
sionally arose, in consequence of a tendency on the 
part of the first mate to enforce a stricter degree of 
discipiine than was usual in the merchant service at 
that period. The officer was not, however, without 
a strong party of adherents on board, upen whom 
he could rely fur support in any case of necessity. 
That case occurred during the voyage I am speak- 
ing of. 

The Albatross had originally been fitted ont asa 
privateer, and in tle course of her service in that 
character, had sailed so near the wind ona piratical 
chart, that it would have required extraordinary 
powers of discrimination to say where the legitimate 
privateering ended, or where the poritive acts of the 
pirate began. During the time so employed, the 
present first mate had sailed in the ship, and had ac- 
quired such a relish for the life of a buccaneer as to 
induce him to resolve upon starting on his own ac- 
count at the first convenient opportunity. Severalof 
the present hands on board the Albatross had served 
also with him, and were equally disposed with him- 
self to seize the ship and hoist the black flag, as soon 
as they got among the islands. 

Terrible tales were recounted by the old hands of 
murders and outrages perpetrated on board the vessel, 
and the horriblecruelty practised upon one of thes: a- 
men, who had hesitated to obgy an order given by 
the captain, terminated the poor fellow’s existence, 
under circumstances of revolting barbarity. The man 
was not only lacerated and mangled with the cat, 
until his flesh was beaten to a pulpy mass; but in 
that condition, and with his hands and legs pinioned, 
he was lowered into the after-hold of the vessel, which 
swarmed with enormous rats, and left there, utterly 
defenceless, to be preyed upon by the vermin while 
yet living. The shrieks and cries of the victim were 
heard for some hours after the hatch had been closed 
over him, and as the sound reverberated along the 
deck, the stoutest-hearted among his tormentors were 
appalled, and more than one, with the credulity of 
seamen, prognosticated that the death-cries of Tom 
Smithers would be heard again. 

To make along story as short as possible, I will just 
say that on the third day after leaving Sandy Hook, 
the vessel was seized by the first mate and his associ- 
ates. The captain and second mate were shot, and 
sent over the side, and the ship’s head turned towards 
the Gulf of Mexico, in one of the harbors of which the 
pirate captain expected to obtain the necessary stores, 
and such additional bands as were necessary for the 
craft in its new character. 

The ship was now named the Seagull, commanded 
by Patrick Macpherson, who, having procured sume 
guns, and augmented the number of his crew to forty 
men, started from the Rio Bravo early in May, for 
the purpose of piracy among the islands of the Car- 
ribean Sea. 

A series of outrages upon life and property was 
perpetrated by the lawless ruffians on board the Sea- 
gull. Life was counted as nothing worth, and the 
more ruthless and brutal they were in the treatment 
of those they captured, of either sex, the greater was 
their merit in the eyes of their demon commander. 

Among the hands shipped in the Gulf, were two 
young men, who certainly were not awareat the time 
of the intended purpose of the ship, and both would 
gladly have left it, had a chance been offered to do so. 
As it was, they thought the most prudent course would 
be to wait quietly for an opportunity to get ashore at 
the first port they made on their cruise. Upon one 
evasion, the two, one of whom was known as Ber- 
tram, the other, a mulatto, called Darkie, were on the 
same watch, and took the opportunity to converse 
together on their prospects. 

“ Bertram,” said the mulatto, “I can’t stand this 
life; the ship is a fluating hell.” 
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“And the sooner you and I are out of it the better. 
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Keep quiet, Darkie, and we'l! soon have her in port, 
somewhere or other, and then we'll see what light 
heels can do for us.” 

The same evening, just after sundown, as some of 
the crew were engaged on the after-deck, a strange 


under the state-cabin. 
“ What's that, Bill?” asked one of the men, of th 
mate nearest to him. 
“ Blest if 1 know. Who's below there?” 


you see the batch is locked?” ; 
A tremulous groan from the hold made the startle: 


standing. 

men. 

said another, 

in the name of thunder did you come from?” 
Another terrific groan. 


* Pass the word for the bo’sun,” 


at once. 





here? Why aint you stowing that cable away?” 


“There's something wrong down there, mate,” said 


| one of the men. 


| “You may all be smothered for aset of fools! What 


should be wrong in the after-hold?” 


The groan was repeated, and fullowed by an un- 


earthly shriek. 
“ My eyes and limbs, mate! what’s this? Here, 
hail Lieutenant Peters!” st the boatswai 
“and let’s get the hatch opened.” 
The officer was quickly upon the spot, and the cause 
of the mau’s alarm was related to him; the moaning 





below continuing at intervals. o 


“This is strange Get the keys of the hatch, 

'  bo’sun, and search the hold.” 
! “Ay, ay, sir,” said the man; “ and I’ll take two or 
| three down with me, if you please, to help see what's 
the matter.” 

“ You may take the devil with you, if you like; but 
don’t bother me with any nonsense, sir.” 

And he left the men clustering round the hatch, 
and returned to his cabin. The key had been applied, 
and the iron bar that secured the hatch raised. One 
compartment of the covering was lifted, and another 
in the act of being removed, when a groan, yet more 
frightful than any that had yet been beard, sent every 
man at least ten feet from the grating. At length, 
one man ventured to approach the aperture. 

“ Hoy! below there!” 

No answer. 

** Who are you down there?” 

The man gathered courage from the silence, and 
again approached the hatch way. 

“Now, boys, lower a light into the hold, and let’s 
see if any poor beggar has got down there while the 
barque was being overhauled.” 

A lantern was brought and lowered, and the boat- 
swain laid himself flat on the deck to look down into 
the gloomy abyss, that had served as the charnel- 
house of many victims of the pirate’s rage. 

“IT can’t see nothing of nobody, mates! S’pose we 
must go down.” 

And he had just got his legs through the hatchway 
to descend, when a noise, that seemed like a groan and 
a yell combined, brought his legs up again, and seut 
him rolling from the aperture, while the men shrank 
back in unaffected terror. 

“My eyes! but there’s summut strange below, boys! 
Sing out below there!” 

No response. 

“ Mayhap it wont speak to nobody but an officer, 
mate. Call Lieutenant Peters here.” 

A dozen messengers were ready to start, and, by 
this time, the news that groans were heard in the 
after-hold had spread through the ship, and brought 
all hands, as near as they could get, to the after-hatch- 
way. The lieutenant presently appeared amongst 
them. 

‘I tell you what, men, I'll have the lot of you triced 
up, and well keel-hauled, if I hear any more of this 
nonsense. Why have you not gone down, sir?” he 
demanded of the boatswain. 

“*T was going down, but couldn’t, sir. The devil’s 
down there, fur certain!’ 

A tremendous howl, followed by a groan, staggered 
the lieutenant fora moment. At length he said: 

“Devil or no devil, half a dozen of you skulking 
lubbers g» down there and turn him up, whoever he 
is!” 

“ Please, sir, will you ask who it is down there? He 
wont answer nobody but an officer, perhaps.” 

**Confounded nonsense! Well, who’s below there?” 

“Tom Smithers!” sounded hoarsely, but distinctly, 
from the gloomy abyss. 

“* My eyes, mates, d’ye hear that? Why, it’s six 
months ag» since we dropped him down there!” 

“ It’s strange,” thought Peters, and with the super- 
stition of his calling, he felt half-inclined to share the 
terrors of the men; yet he again said: 

** Who are you below there?” 

“Tom Smithers!” was the response, in a tone yet 
more sepulchral than before. 

“ Haul up that lantern, and close the hatch, bo’sun. 
See the men at their stations. I'l] look into this to- 
morrow.” 

The men exchanged gl of mute astonish t 
and turned forward, in groups of four or five together. 

“TI say, Jem Blake, this here’s a queer go. I know 
no fellow could live a day in that hold.” 

* Well, | can’t make out the log anyhow. Here’s 





sound seemed to ascend from the hold, immediately 


“There can’t be nobody down there, mate—don’t 


sailors recoil from the hatch, near which they were 
“ Why, that ere’s a groan!’ exclaimed one of the 
“And somebody has got down there for sartain,” 


“ Halloo, mate, below there—who are you?—where 


“ Sing out for the lieutenant,” shouted half-a-dozan 


“Now, then, you noisy lubbers, what’s the row 
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officer, I found her already outside, and in his cus- 
tody. She had endeavored to escape through the 
second door of the dressing-room—“ bolte:t like a rab- 
but,” said the detective—but had run into the very 
danger she would have avoided, and there she was 
with a couple of handcufts over her neat mittens. 

** We know one another very well, me and Mrs. 
Maqueechy,” observed the detective, grimly. ‘I 
was told I should find an old friend in this house, 
although I had no idea who it would be until you 
mentioned Mrs. Ogilvie. She is very charitable, she 
is, in getting her fellow-creatures situations in re- 
spectable families, where there happens to be a good 
deal of plate. It was this very night that this good 
lady here bad engaged to open your front door to her 
husband and a friend of his, who keeps a light cart 
in the mews yonder. Being a sick nurse, you see, 
nobody would be surprised at her being about the 
house at all hours. Wasn’t that your little game, 
Mrs. Maqueechy?” 

“‘ Well, I suppose it’s a five-year touch?” dhieried 
that lady, with philosophic coolness. 

“Well, I’m afraid it ia, ma’am; since that other 
little business in Carlton Gardens still remains un- 


sp of | settled. Good-by, sir; you will see Mrs. M. again, 
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ted, and | yet living. The shrieks and cries of the victim were 
tave not | heard for some hours after the hatch had been closed 


over him, and as the sound reverberated along the 


‘vs. Ma- | deck, the stoutest-hearted among his tormentors were 


appalled, and more than one, with the credulity of 


ttective, | seamen, prognosticated that the death-cries of Tom 


Smithers would be heard again. 
To make along story as short as possible, I will just 


the Gulf of Mexico, in one of the harbors of which the 


** quoth | pirate captain expected to obtain the necessary stores, 
‘nd them | and such additional bands as were necessary for the 


craft in its new character. 
The ship was now named the Seagull, commanded 


Aseries of outrages upon life and property was 
perpetrated by the lawless ruffians on board the Sea- 


my com- | gull. Life was counted as nothing worth, and the 
» charm- | more ruthless and brutal they were in the treatment 


of those they captured, of either sex, the greater was 


aI, with | their merit in the eyes of their demon commander. 
ime very 
letermin- | young men, who certainly were not awareat the time 
er, since | of the intended purpose of the ship, and both would 
with the | gladly have left it, had a chance been offered to do so. 


Among the hands shipped in the Gulf, were two 


As it was, they thought the most prudent course would 


‘mitted to | be to wait quietly for an opportunity to get ashore at 
v of what | the first port they made on their cruise. Upon one 
aqueechy | occasion, the tw, one of whom was known as Ber- 
ng-room., | tram, the other, a mulatto, called Darkie, were on the 
Mrs. Ma- | same watch, and took the opportunity to converse 
is hard to | together on their prospects. 

“ Bertram,” said the mulatto, “I can’t stand this 

2 of what | life; the ship is a tloating hell.” 

“And the sooner you and | are out of it the better. 























q “My eyes and limbs, mate! what’s this? Here, 
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Keep quiet, Darkie, and we'll soon have her in port, 
somewhere or other, aud then we'll see what light 
heels can do for us.” 
i The same evening, just after sundown, as some of 
the crew were engaged on the after-deck, a strange 
sound seemed to ascend from the hold, immediately 
under the state-cabin. 
“ What’s that, Bill?” asked one of the men, of the 
mate nearest to him. 
“Blest if 1 know. Who’s below there?” 
; “There can’t be nobody down there, mate—don’t 
you see the hatch is locked?” 
A tremulous groan from the hold made the ‘startled 
sailors recoil from the hatch, near which they were 
standing. 
“ Why, that ere’s a groan!”” exclaimed one of the 
men. 
“And somebody has got down there for sartain,’’ 
sail another. 
“ Hulloo, mate, below there—who are you?—where 
in the name of thunder did you come from?” 
Another terrific groan. 

“ Pass the word for the bo’sun.” 
“ Sing out for the lieutenant,” shouted half-a-dozen 
at once. 
“Now, then, you noisy lubbers, what’s the row 
here? Why aint you stowing that cable away?” 
« There's something wrong down there, mate,” said 
| one of the men. 
** You may all be smothered for aset of fools! What 
should be wrong in the after-hold?” . 
The groan was repeated, and followed by an un- 
earthly shriek. 





hail Lieutenant Peters!” shouted the boatswain; 
“and let's get the hatch opened.” 

The officer was quickly upon the spot, and the cause 
of the man’s alarm was related to him; the moaning 
below continuing at intervals. e 

“This is strange Get the keys of the hatch, 
! po’sun, and search the hold.” 
l “Ay, ay, sir,” said the man; ‘and I’ll take two or 
| three down with me, if you please, to help see what's 
! the matter.” 

“ You may take the devil with you, if you like; but 
don’t bother me with any nonsense, sir.” 

And he left the men clustering round the hatch, 
and returned to his cabin. The key had been applied, 
and the iron bar that secured the hatch raised. One 
compartment of the covering was lifted, and another 
in the act of being removed, when a groan, yet more 
frightful than any that had yet been beard, sent every 
man at least ten feet from the grating. At length, 
one man ventured to approach the aperture. 

* Hoy! below there!” 

No answer. 

** Who are you down there?” 

The man gathered courage from the silence, and 
again approached the hatchway. 

“ Now, boys, lower a light into the hold, and let’s 
see if any poor beggar has got down there while the 
barque was being overhauled.” 

A lantern was brought and lowered, and the boat- 
swain laid himself flat on the deck to look down into 
the gloomy abyss, that had served asthe charnel- 
house of many victims of the pirate’s rage. 

“T can’t see nothing of nobody, mates! S’pose we 
must go down.” 

And he had just got his legs through the hatchway 
to descend, when a noise, that seemed like a groan and 
a yell combined, brought his legs up again, and sent 
him rolling trom the aperture, while the men shrank 
back in unaffected terror. 

“My eyes! but there’s summut strange below, boys! 
Sing out below there!” 

No response. 

“ Mayhap it wont speak to nobody but an officer, 
mate. Call Lieutenant Peters here.” 

A dozen messengers were ready to start, and, by 
this time, the news that groans were heard in the 
after-hold had spread through the ship, and brought 
all hands, as near as they could get, to the after-hatch- 
way. The lieutenant presently appeared amongst 
them. 

‘I tell you what, men, I'll have the lot of you triced 
up, and well keel-hauled, if I hear any more of this 
nonsense. Why have you not gone down, eal he 
demanded of the boatswain. 

“I was going down, but couldn’t, sir. The devil’s 
down there, fur certain!’ 

A tremendous howl, followed by a groan, staggered 
the lieutenant fora moment. At length he said: 

“ Devil or no devil, half a dozen of you skulking 
lubbers g» down there and turn him up, whoever he 
is!” 

* Please, sir, will you ask who it is down there? He 
wont answer nobody but an officer, perhaps.” 

**Confuunded nonsense! Well, who’s below there?” 


from the gloomy abyss. 
“* My eyes, mates, d’ye hear that? Why, it’s six 
months ag» since we dropped him down there!” 


terrors of the men; yet he again said: 

** Who are you below there?” 

“Tom Smithers!’ was the response, in a tone yet 
more sepulchral than before. 

“ Haul up that lantern, and close the hatch, bo’sun. 
See the men at their stations. I°ll look into this to- 
morrow.” 

The men exchanged glances of mute astonishment, 


no fellow could live a day in that hold.” 


“Tom Smithers!’ sounded hoarsely, but distinctly, | and, with sword in hand, and pistols iu belt, came 


mean?” he asked, as the poop-lantern enabled him 
“ It’s strange,” thought Peters, and with the super- | tosee that nearly the whole of the ship’s company 
stition of his calling, he felt half-inclined to share the | had crowded before him. 


ghost whatsumever, sir; but—” 


and turned forward, in groups of four or five together. | ant, who began to be infected with the nervous ex- 
“I say, Jem Blake, this here’s a queer go. I know citement of the men. 


OF ouR UNION, 








a fellow vended tato a sen, ond, o course, he dies | 3 dies 
in consequence, and we shov’d him down into that 
hold, to be finished off clean by the rats; and now, a 
matter of six months arterwards, we hear him an- 
swering to his name, as though he was as alive as 
ever!” 

“Ttell you what, mate, it’s my opinion that it’s Tom 
Smithers’s ghost that’s been answering to his name.” 

“Well, if so be that’s the case, and the Seagull’s 
got a ghost on board, I’m blowed if I stay in the 
ship.” 

“Perhaps he wont come out of the hold, mate, and 
so that wont hurt any on us if he stops there.” 

“ Mayhap he wont, and mayhap he will; but I don’t 
want to ship with a ghost, and I’m bless’d if I do 
either!” 

“ Now, lads, you that are on this watch, cut away 
below, and turn in, Look alive now,’ shouted the 
boatswain, who was yet shaking with the fright he 
had received when about to descend into the hold. 

“I tell you what, if it’s all the same to you, bo’sun, 
I'd rather havea nap on deck to-night. 1 don’t fancy 
a berth below, with a ghost alongside’ o’ me.” 

* Nor I,” “ Nor I,” said a dozen or more at once. 

“Then you wont go below, wont you?” 

‘No, never @ man on us.” 

“Then I’m bless’d if you aint a set of cowardly 
lubbers, as are a disgrace to the Seagull. Ghost or 
devil, ’1l make you obey orders, or I'll have a hoist 
up there, mates, as sure as I lay my hand on this here 
spar.” 

As he placed his hand upon the mast, a deep, hol- 
low groan seemed to issue from the very part of it 
against which Smithers had been propped, atter bis 
punishment on deck. 

The boatswain started back with an exclamation 
of intense horror. The man seemed spel!bound, and 
for a few moments no sound was heard on board the 
Seagull, but the whistling of the night-breeze through 
the tigging, and the creaking and straining of the 
blocks. 

“The ship’s haunted! the ship’s haunted!” ex- 
claimed the terrified men. 

‘Here! lower the boats! bear a hand, mates; better 
be drowned in the boats than stay here with a ghost.” 
“Let the boats alone, men. Here, one of you pass 
the word for the lieutenant.” 

Not a man moved aft. 

“Go yourself, bo’sun; you're more l’arned than we 
are,” said one of the men; ‘‘and mayhap, if you meet 
the ghost, he’ll tell you what he wants.” 

While this conversation was passing, many of the 
men had taken to the fore-rigging, and several had 
gone out on the bowsprit. 

“ Well, mates,” said the boatswain, at length, “I 
aint afraid of anything natural-like, but I’m blest if 
this here caper aint capsized me! Come on, two or 
three of you lads, and go aft with me to the lieu- 
tenant.” 

Not a man moved orspoke. At length one mustered 
enough courage to say: 

“ Let’s go and ask the lieutenant to read some pray- 
ers over the atter-hatch, mates; perhaps it’s that as 
the poor beggar’s come aboard for.” 

“Very likely, Tom. I’ve heerd as dead men always 
walks about where they died, if so be the parson don’t 
spin a yarn over their corpuses.” 

“ Well, you know, Bill Smithers know’d we hadn’t 
got a parson on board this here craft; so he can't have 
come back fur a swab of that ’ere quality.” 

“No, that’s werry true, mate; but, perbaps, the 
poor beggar has got something oneasy on his mind, 
d’ye see, and wants to tell some on us about it.” 
“Here, you Ben, warn’t you in Bill Smithers’s 
mess ?”” 

“Ay, mate.” 

“ Well, then, you’re the chap as he wants to spina 
yarn to,and you'd better go and ax him what he 
wants.” 

‘No, I’m shivered if I do, mates.” 

‘Well, I s’pose he’s taken a turn below again by 
this time, for I don’t hear no more of him. Let’s all 
go to the lieutenant together.” 

This propvusition was the only one likely to be adopt- 
ed by the terrified men, and so the boatswain, taking 
care to have fuur or tive of the hands in advance of 
him, as if by accident, ordered the whole aft at once. 
The crowd had just reached the part of the deck 
where the gratings had been rigged for Smithers’s 
punishment, when, as they passed the mast, another 
groan scattered the whole company, part of them 
turning and rushing torward again, while those who 
had passed the mast rushed frantically aft, and 
shouted from very terror. 

The man at the wheel imagined a mutiny had bro- 
ken out, and began to devise means of escape or de- 
fence, in case his life should be menaced. Lieutenant 
Peters sprang from his mattress in the state cabin, 


forward to meet the terrified men. 
“ What is all this about, men? What does this 


“The ghost! the ghost!” 
“ Weill, what have you to do with the ghost?” 
**We don’t want to have nothing to do with the 


* But what?” 

“Why, we wants you to go and ax Tom Smithers 
what he’s come back to this here craft for.” 

“ What will be the use of that?” asked the lieuten- 


“Why, you see, sir, if the poor beggar has got any- 























“ Well, 1 can’t make out the log anyhow. Here’s | thing what’s oneasy on his mind, he’d be sure to tell 








you, if 1 80 » be as you erdered ra cos, of course, “T want—” came slowly upon the ear through the 
you’re his officer. gloom. 
**1 don’t want to know his secrets,” sail the lieu- 
tenant. 
‘No, of course—not by no means; but if so be as 
he wants to have some church lingo read over the 
place where he’s slang his hammock, why, your 
honor’s the most properest hand aboard the Seagull “Well, I'm bless’d if this aint a start—the skipper 
to ’commodate him.” and the bo’sun! Speak to him again, mate, and ax 
“I believe you are all drunk, or are dreaming, men! | him whether, if so be as we pitches the boatswain 
Go forward, all hands; I’ll see to it in the morning.” | down, he’ll leave the barque till the captain comes on 
“That wont do, Mr. Peters. There aint a lubber | board?” 
here as will go forrard afore you’ve had a yarn with “This ix most extraordinary,” said Peters. “I can’t 
Tom Swmithers’s ghost.” doubt this is s»mething wonderful. Ask him that 
“T tell you, fools, I know nothigg about ghosts, and | question, my man.” 
I don’t know how to talk to the “ Better send down the bo’sun at once, sir,” said one 
** My eyes and limbs!” muttered one of the men, | of the men; “’cos, if the ghost sees as we're obliging 
‘“here’s a pretty beggar for an officer, who don’t | like, perhaps he’ll be the same.” 
know how to spin a yarn to a poor fellow’s ghost, | ‘‘ No, no, speak again.” 
what’s been murdered.” “Tom Smithers, mate, we'll send you down the 
“You see, sir,” said the boatswain, “if you could | bo’sun in a brace of shakes, and we all hopes as you'll 
rub up your log, and ,speechify any of them there | be so kind as to slip your cable and steer off with that 
prayers, what I dare say your mother l’arnt you afore | there lubber, and not never come aboard again afore 
you began this here course o” life, you could keep the | the skipper joins.” 
ghost off from coming near you, while you axes hima} As the man ceased to speak, a noise, which seemed 
question or two.” a combination of a sbriek, a yell, and a demoniacal 
“How so, man?” laugu, sounded from close in the rear of the lieutenant. 
“* Why, ’cos I’ve heerd as they’re afraid of prayers, The consternation of the men was indescribable. 
if they’re bal ghosts; and if they’re good ’uns, they They flew scattered’ about the decks, fought each 
keep off, ’cos they’ve always got plenty of ’em where | Other in their frantic struggles to get first through 
they are, like, and don’t want no more of the article.” | the main hatch, and scrambled up the rigging like 
“Confound the ghost, if it is one!” said Peters, | frightened cats. All subordination was lost sight of 
“T’ll have the barque smoked throughout, as soon as | im their terror, and the officers were as much scared 
we can make a port again.” asthe men. Discipline and order ceased to be ob- 
“Allright, sir. And we'll robachurch or two of | Served in the pirate ship; the men were like fright- 
some holy water, and have it well swabbed down. No | ened children. No one cared to give orders, and had 
ghost will stand that!” they been given, they would not, perhaps, have been 
“Ay, and shut a priest or two down in the hold, to obeyed. Nothing was thought or talked of but Tom 
keep the ghost quiet; that’! clear us.” Smithers, the buatswain, and the skipper. 
“Ay, will it, lads; for Smithers hated parsons when Bertram and Darkie availed themselves of the con- 
he was alive, and I’m bless’d if he wont bolt out of the | fusion that prevailed on hoard, and having lowered a 
ship when he finds himself shut up with a couple of'| boat, contrived to drop into it under shadow of the 
em |" : night, and as the ship was then not more than two 
“T’ve heard my mother say as how the only way to | miles off Kingstown Harbor, Jamaica, they effected a 
quiet a ghost on shore is to get a parson to lay with it.” | landing without difficulty, dnd bade adicu to the 
“ Yes, that’s the way; and I think the next chance | Pirate flag forever. 
we have of overhauling a prize, we’d better keep one |“ YOu managed the affair wonderfully well, friend 
or two of them chaps, if there’s any on board, for our Bertram. I knew it was all your work. Howdid you 
own use. Hadn’t we, sir?” addressing the lieutenant. | 40 it?” asked Darkie. 
“Yes. I wish we had some of the lazy vermin on “ By ventriloquism, Darkie, and we may both thank 
board now, for I don’t like the affair at all. Butnow, | °C" stars that I cultivated the talent to so good an 
men, vbey orders—away to your berths; 1’ll see to end.” 
this matter in the morning.” 
‘Don’t want to disobey orders, Lieutenant Peters, 
sir; but we all swears we’ll be shot if we move from 
Se * ut without you go and ax the ghost what (Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
“T tell you, men, it is of no use. I can’t talk toa The Firemen of Paris. 
ghost.” Till the reign of Louis X!V., it seems, fires were 
“ Well, then. sir, order the bo’sun to do it, and we'll left very much to themselves. Relics, or the host, 
all stick together—and you'll go with us. We'll keep | ¥°Te sometimes brought to the scene of destruction, 
together, mates !’” but no human means were adopted to put out the 
“Ay, ay!” flames, except that every one was by law obliged to 
Curiosity had now superseded terror in the minds of | ©2V@ Over-night a bucket of water on his doorstep. 
that crowd of ruffians; they moved altogether to the Paris actually got burned down seven times before 
main hatcb, and descended to the lower deck. the middle of the seventeenth century. Louis XIV. 
« Now, mates,” said the boatswain, “ two of you just | W8S Very energetic in trying remedies of all kinds. 
unlock that there bar, and takeoff the covering of the | There were, however, no regular firemen till 1747} 
after-hatch.” and they. were so inefficient that, when Napoleon was 
Two men proceeded very reluctantly to obey the nearly burned to death at Prince Schwartzenberg’s 
order. The dark void lay open before them. Jete, on thé occasion of Marie Louise’s marriage, the 
“ Now, bo’sun,” said the lieutenant, “ hail the ghost tiremen coolly came up with their engines two hours 
and try if it will answer you.” after the ball-room had begun to burn, and when 
“Ye-e-s, sir,” muttered the boatswain; “but I the Princess Schwartzenberg and many others had 
know it'll be of no use, fur I’ve got no l'arning what- | been long reduced to mere lumps of charcoal. Na- 
sumever. Below there!” poleon, in a rage, disbanded the corps of gardes- 
No reply. pompes, and organized the brigade which still exists, 
‘There, your honor, I told youso; them there craft 
as steer from the spiritland wont open their blessed | Value of Smoke. 
mouths to any lubber that aint l’arned. I know’d it In the House: of Commons, recently, Sir Robert 
was no use of my asking questions.” Peel said he had been assured by an eminent chemist 
* You must ax three times, bo’sun,” said one of the | that upwards of forty per cent. less heat was produced 
bystanders; “they always want to be ax’d three | than could be obtained trom the adoption of a proper 
times—same as they do as wants to get spliced in a | syeis= of combustion, and Mr. Hanbury stated that 
church.” the tirm with which he was connected (Truman, 
“Avast !—below there!”’ Hanbury & Co.,) being convinced of the injury done 
No reply. by the clouds of smoke which poured forth from their 
“ That’s only twice, bo’sun.” chimneys, had tried some experiments which had 
** Below there, mate!” led to the adoption of an apparatus fur consuming 
A dull, hollow groan ascended through the darkness, | the smoke that had saved the firm £2000 a year in 
and the crowd hastily recoiled from the opening. | coal, and was otherwise attended with the best results. 
Some regained the upper deck, some took to the ° 
rigging. 
as There—I told you so,” said the man who had | Abstinence from Food extraordinary, 
suggested a repetition of the hail. A civet cat can live ten days without food, an ante- 
** Well, bo’sun, you hear you have waked him up; | lope twenty days, an eagle twenty-eight days, a 
ask him what he wants?” badger thirty days, and a dog thirty-five days; a 
“ Ay, ay, sir. I say, mate, below there—who are | croc xile will live two months without food, a scor- 
you?” pion three months, a bear six months, a chameleon 
“That's not the way to talk, bo’sun—you’d best be | eight months, and a viper ten months. Spiders, 
civil, mate.” toads, tortoises, and beetles will maintain abstinence 
*‘ Well, Bill Riley, you hold the palaver, for I’m | fur an indefinite length of time. 
blest if my tongue don’t stick to my mouth like soft 
tommy.” 
“Tom Smithers, mate, if so be it’s you down | Umbrella and Parasol. 
there—” The umbrella, or parasol, is by no means a recent 
Another groan. invention; one of the earliest mentions we find of 
“‘ My eyes! I wish I was outside this here infernal | this most useful article is by Aristophanes, who 
craft, I do’s,” said the man who had volunteered to | flourished about 340 B.C. Parasols were frequently 
take the boatswain’s place in questioning the ghost, | given as presents. And then, as now, a common 
“T say, mate, below there! if so be there’s any- | mark of attention was for a gentleman to carry the 
thing wot lies oneasy on your mind, and your log | parasol when walking with a lady. The men did 
warn’t ruled straight for your last cruise, your old | not carry them in those days, on account of its being 
shipmates, wot’s here ’sembled together, would be | considered effeminate. Frequently the Roman and 
very much obliged to you if you’d tell them what you ; Grecian ladies employed slaves, generally women, to 
wants in this here craft.” carry them. 


The men gaze! at each other in sileni terror. 
“The bo’sun! and—” 

“1! me!—I!—want me?” shrieked the tentownin. 
And he fell in a swoon upon the deck. 
* The captain!” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE ESQUIMAUX BRIDE. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 
In search of Sir John Franklin, 
A British lord went out, 
Where, like the Alps of ocean, 
Huge icebergs formed about. 


And soon the ice blockaded 
His ship in Grinnell’s Bay, 

Where in his floating prison 
He pined from day to day. 


Till, like a captive eagle, 
Against its fleshly bars 

His proud soul beat with longing 
To soar among the stars. 


Then came unto the vessel 
A fair young Esquimaux, 

Who wept to see him dying 
Upon his couch below. 


And on her sled she bore him 
Unto her house of snow, 

To nurse him til! his pallor 
Changed to a rnddy glow. 


And in the native ccstume 
In bark of skins he sailed, 
Or steep and slippery places 
To chase the sea-calf scaled. 


But soon the April sunshine 
Like golden water flowed 

Around the ship to free it 
From Odin's dark abode. 


Before he weighed the anchor, 
The grateful captain went 

To where the black-eyed maiden 
Sat weeping in her tent. 


Said he, “‘ I come to take you 
With me across the sea; 

The world were naught without you, 
Who are the world to me!"" 


Then over her bright features, 
As she arose to go, 

Gleams of delight were flitting, 
Like moonlight over snow. 


For love in,every season, 
And in the coldest clime, 

An evergreen wil! flourish 
Unto the end of time. 


And now in “ merrie England"' 
No happier pa:r is seen, 

And on a second voyage 
He'll never go, I ween. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. 


BY A MARYLANDER. 


I HAD been (October, 1864,) in the South nearly 
four years—fuur eventful years to the country, and to 
me—and I began tw think of leaving it. I had noth- 
ing to detain me, and my health had failed tosuch an 
extent, that my physician told me a few weeks pre- 
vious to my departure, that the only chance for my 
life lay in quitting the country. There were many 
reasons that influenced me in this decision, and upon 
discussing the matter thoroughly with my wife, 
whose energy and thoughtfulness were invaluable to 
me at this crisis, we determined to leave Richmond 
and the South. How we should do so was a question 
which perplexed us. There were no flag of truce boats 
plying between the two truce stations, and there was 
no possibility of getting through by Norfolk. The 
enormous expense of running the blockade at Wil- 
mington prevented me from entertaining any idea 
of using that method. There remained only one 
other means of getting out of the country—to run the 
blockade of the Potomac. For some time I hesitated 
to decide upon this route. The country between 
Richmond and the Pot was infested with des- 
peradoes, who made it a regular business to plunder 
parties bound for the North. Ouly a short time be- 
fore I began my juurney, a gentleman from Rich- 
mond had been attacked, robbed, and left for dead, 
by one of these gangs. Still, 1 thought, there are 
dangers on every side, and great risk to b&encounter- 
ed which ever way I turned. Having decided to 
cross the Putomac, I was uncertain whether to at- 
tempt it above or below Washington. Some persons 
whom I consulted, advised me to try the valley. 
They suggested that I should go to some place near 
the Federal! lines in the Valley of Virginia, and wait 
until the Confederate forces were pressed back, and 
then, as soon as I found myself inside of the Federal 
lines, to push right on to Winchester, frora which 





























place there was cunstant communication with Mary- 
land and the other States. The uncertainty, the de- 
lay, and the expense of. this course, induced me to 
reject it, and to determine upon the Lower Potomac 
as my route. 

My next effort was to secure permission from the 
Confederate authorities to pass through their lines to 
the Potomac. Without a permit from them, I was 
told that I would tind it difficult to secure a boat to 
cross the river. The Southern government had no 
claim upon me, but it was not certain that I could 
obtain the permission I desired. I presented my ap- 
plication, stating that I was not a citizen of the Con- 
federacy, and my reasous fer wishing to leave the 


without hesitation, only upon the condition that I 
should reveal nothing that I might then know, or 
afterwards learn of a nature calculated to injure the 
Confederate cause if known to their adversaries; 
and even this was simply a pledge of honor. 
My passport required me to leave the city within 
ten days. There was a lull in the military-operations, 
and I was anxious to be off before the resumption of 
active movements should render travelling danger- 
ous. I at once began my preparations. Hastily col- 
lecting my household goods, I sent them to an 
“auction room” to be sold. I had seen so much of 
the recklessness with which high prices were paid 
for articles sold in this manner, that I expected to 
realize more in this way than by aprivate sale. Un- 
fortunately, however, my effects were sacrificed in 
many instances, and in some no return was made to 
me, by the sharp trickster to whom I had entrusted 
them. In the hurry and confusion, I had no time to 
investigate the matter, and had to submit to being 
swindled. , 
It was necessary to find some One to pilot us through 
the country, and to this end, I began to look about 
for one of the numerous blockaders who made Rich- 
mond their head-quarters. Never did [ enter upon a 
more difficult task. Noone could tell me anything 
about such a class as blockaders. Everybody had 
heard of the individuals, but no one had ever been 
fortunate enough to see one. Some almust doubted 
their existence, and others seemed to regard them as 
a species of amphibious creature, balf boat and half 
man, who lived partly in Richmond and partly in the 
Potomac River. I havesince thought that the igno- 
rance of the persons to whom I applied, may have 
been caused by their fear that I was a detective, en- 
gaged in ferretting out the haunts of contraband 
éraders. 
At length, my wife chanced to hear of a blockader 
who was about to start for the Potomac, and who 
was recommended to her as unusually lucky in his 
efforts. In company with the person who recom- 
mended the man, she went to his house, and suc- 
ceeded in appointing atime for an interview with 
him. She was told that he was subject to military 
duty, and was begged to say nothing of his being in 
Richmond, as it would lead to his arrest and con- 
scription, ifhis presence were known. 
On the next day, I went with my wife to see the 
man. A long walk brought us to an ancient suburb of 
the city, in the vicinity of Chimborazo Hospital, and 
then, turning abruptly down a lane. we came upon a 
small, old-fashioned, red brick house, surrounded by 
the queerest and quaintest of gardens overgrown with 
weeds and sunflowers. It was a fit place for the 
home of such a mysterious individual. An old-fash- 
ioned knocker on the faded door seemed to be star- 
ing its eyes out at us, as we entered the porch; but, 
seizing it unceremoniously, I made the old house 
ring with my vigorous rays. We were kept waiting 
fer some time, but at length seme one approached 
the door. Then followed the rattling of bolts and the 
loosening of a heavy chain that guarded the entrance. 
The door was opened cautiously, and a woman, 
young in years and diminutive in size, but with a 
worn and faded face, and the saddest of eyes I ever 
saw, peered out anxiously. As sbe recognized my 
wife, whom she had seen the day before, her coun- 
tenance brightened, and she asked us to walk in. 
She would send her brother to us. She ushered us 
into an old-fashioned parlor, aud stood for a moment 
looking at us, as though she wished to satisfy herself 
that she had not done wrong in admitting us. The 
sunlight that came in throagh the back window, 
glitterei and shone iv the folds of her golden hair, 
and her faded blue eyes had an anxious, mysterious 
look in them. Altogether she seemed as though she 
might have stepped up into one of the dingy old por- 
trait frames on the wall, and have been more in 
place there than where she stood. She passed out, 
however, and we were left to await the coming of 
her brother. The faint odor of flowers that pervaded 
the room, increased the feeling of mystery that had 
gotten possession of both of us Sucha parlor! It 
louked as though some dear, dead one, had just been 
taken out of it, and that every piece of furniture in 
it could tell a tale of terrible mystery if it had a 
mind to. 
In a few minutes the blockader, himself, entered. 
His appearance was in keeping with thatof his sis- 
ter andof the room. He was a wonderfully small 
man, and his heavy boots came up almost to his 
waist; his manner was quick and restless; and his 
eyes, as he glanced at you nervously, seemed to say, 
* Don’t question me too closely—I know a great deal; 
but I can’t tell you.” His right hand was constantly 
moving restlessly about the tine network of nerves 
around his mouth, and from the timid manner in 
which he kept looking at my hat, I was almost tempt- 
ed to think that he feared 1 might have a conscript 
officer concealed. in it, ready to seize him, and take 
him to Camp Lee. 
The wan did not satisfy me, and I promised to call 
upon him again. Il saw him several times. He in- 
sisted that 7 should leave the city secretly, as he was 
afraid to do so openly, and do my best toassist him in 
throwing the authorities off histrail. This I at once 
refused. I had been treated with kindness and 
courtesy by the Confederate cfticials, and I had no 
idea of making such a return to them. 1 broke off 
all negotiations with the man, and bave never heard 
of him since. 
Having unearthed one blockader, I was not slow in 





find this line the most pleasant, and decidedly the 
safest. It would save me one and a half days of 
staging, and Messrs. Price & Vickels were required 
by the Secretary of War to make a prompt return of 

the passports of their passengers, as evidence that 

they had faithfully executed their contract with 

them. Their entire system of operations, I was told, 

was under the inspection of the Provost Marshal's 

Department. I at once called upon one of the par- 

ties—Mr. Vickers—and was assured by him that he 

would transport me to the Potomac in a comfortable 

stage, that he would take me to a farmhouse on the 

Virginia shore, where he had engaged boats to put us 

over the river. Once in Maryland, he would take us 

to another farmhouse which be had engaged to re- 

ceive his passengers, and from which we could read- 

ily obtain passage to Laltimore or Washington city 

either by stage, steamer, or private conveyance. His 

assertions being sustained by the passport clerk, 1 

determined to submit to the outrageous charges of 
Messrs. Price & Vickers, and engage passage for my- 

self, wife and trunk. The charge was five hundred 

dollars in Confedtrate money for each—my little girl 

being in the arms, no charge was made for her. I 

have estimated the receipts of Messrs. Price & Vick- 

ers for this trip, alone, at eleven thousand seven 

lnndred and fifty dollars. I was told that it would 

cost me ten dollars in gold, or twenty-five in green- 

backs apiece, for myself, wife and trunk, across the 

Potomac. 

lat once turned all my funds into gold, paying 

twenty-seven and a half dollars in Confederate cur- 

rency for one in gold. 1 was offered greenbacks at 
eleven dollars for one, which would have been 

cheaper; but as such a transaction might have 
brought me into trouble with the authorities, 1 de- 
clined the offer. 

We left Richmond on the Fredericksburg cars, one 
bright October morning. We turned our backs on 
the beleaguered! city with heavy hearts, for we Jeft 
behind us many dear, kind friends, from whom our 
parting was painful and trying. I thank God, they 
have come safely out of theirtroubles; and 1 trust 
that better times are in store forthem. The morn- 
ing was clear and frosty, and the bright red of the 
autumn woods was lit up gorgeously as the sun 
came out. The air was bracing, and the sky cloud- 
less. Never had the Indian summer been more 
glorious. 

Atthe North Anna River we changed cars. The 
bridge over this stream had been destroyed during 
one of the raids of the Federal cavalry, and was then 
in process of reconstruction. It was a fatiguing 
tramp that we were forced to take over the narrow 
fuotpath on which we passed the river, and up the 
steep hill to the train beyond it. At last, however, 
the cars were reached, and we resumed our ride to- 
wards Milford. After passing the North Anna, we 
met on all sides with traces of war. Burnt buildings 
and fences lay all along our route. At Hanover 
Junction, we saw the fortifications erected by the 
two armies a few months before. 

At ten o’clock we reached Milford depot, in Caro- 
line county. Here we left the cars to take the stages 
of which we bad heard so much. Never sball I for- 
get the feelingsot anger and disappointment with 
which I first saw them. Upon leaving the cars, my 
attention was attracted by an old rickety rockaway 
made to hold four pessons, an ambulance that was 
greatly in need of repairs, and a rough iarm wagon. 
These were our “ new and comfurtable stages.” My 
first impulse was to protest against the deception 
which had been practised upon us; but I had gone 
too far to retreat, and I thought it best to heep on 
good terms with the men. My anger was not at all 
diminished, though, when I found that the party 
under the care of Messrs. Price & Vickers, consisted 
of ten adults, including myself and wife, and four- 
teen children, making in all, twenty-four persons, to 
which must be added the driver of the rockaway. 
* How, in Heaven’s name,” I asked Vickers, who had 
come from Richmond with us, “ are we all to get into 
these vehicles?” ‘“O, we'll manage to stow you 
away, somehow,” was the consoling reply. 

The arrangements were soon made. Neither Mr. 
Price nor Mr. Vickers wus to accompany us to the 
Potomac. We were to be sent on in charge of one 
of theiragents. In the rockaway were the driver, 
two females and seven children—two of which were 
in thearms. In the ambulance were eight adults, 
and seven children. My wife and self were in the 
latter vehicle—that is, 1 managed to secure her a 
seat for herself and child inside, while I rode on the 
tuot-board, in company with the driver. Such a party 
as we had fallen into! It was certainly the “rag- 
tag and bob-tail,’”’ as some one elegantly expresses 
it, of Richmond. Nearly all were women whose 
husbands had fied from the South to avoid military 
duty or deserted from the army, and who were now 
on their way to rejoin themin the North. The party 
in the rockaway was almost as bad. It consisted of 
one lady and her little boy, and one woman with as 
little delicacy as discretion, and six of the worst 
children to be found. 





Teach the border, that he consented to submit to the 
double imposition. He had paid his five hundred 
dollars in Richmond, and was now to earn his pas- 
sage by his efforts. A difficult task he hadtoo. He 
reminded me of the man who engaged to work his 
passage on a canal boat, and was given the task of 
leading the horses along the tow-path. 
We left Milford at eleven o’clock. Brown and I 
sat on the foot-board (which we made as comfortable 
as possible with our shawls), with our feet resting on 
the tongue of the vehicle. The baggage wagon took 
the lead, we followed, and the rockaway brought 
up the rear. Ina short time we left the wagon and 
rockaway behind, and did not see them again until 
we were within sight of Port Royal. The driver of 
the rockaway had in his possessiorf all our passports, 
and during our separation, I was afraid we might get 
into trouble with some of the picket guards along 
the road. We were not molested, however. 
In an hour after leaving Milford, we passed 
through Bowling Green, the court town of Caroline 
county. This was a rambling, pretty place, and had 
been the scene of important military operations dur- 
ing the spring. We attracted considerable attention 
as we passed through the town; and during the re- 
mainder of the day, were objects of curiosity to the 
persons we met. Some would glance at us with a 
disdainful air, and we could hear them mutter con- 
temptuouasly as we passed, “ Guing to the Yankees !”’ 
Others gazed wistfully after us, as though they would 
fain have-been with us. 
The country through which we travelled had once 
been highly cultivated, and one of the most favored 
portions of the State. Now it was desolate, ruined 
and almust depopulated. Nota fence was standing, 
save immediately da farmh , the dwellings 
themselves were much injured, some were in ruins; 
the barns were down, the farm fences could be traced 
new only by long zigzag rows of cinders, and rank 
weeds were growing where smiling harvests had 
been wont to delight the eye. It was a sad, sad 
scene. 
The road was horrible. Naturally bad, it had been 
rendered dangerous by the neglect from which it had 
suffered since the beginning of the war, and the 
hard service to which it had been subjected by both 
armies, since the first advance upon Fredericksburg 
in December, 1862. In many places the hills were 
frightful, and it was only through the mercy of Provi- 
dence, that our clumsy and heavily-loaded vehicle 
was not dashed to pieces in descending them. For 
severa) hours I sat with my little daughter in my 
arms, expecting to see the vehicle overturned, and 
distressed with anxiety for the safety of my wife in- 
side. No harm befell us, however, and about four 
v’clock in the afternoon, we came in sight of P. rt 
Royal. Here we halted to wait for the wagon and 
rockaway to come up. In half an hour they arrived, 
and we pushed on. 

Port Royal is situated on the right bank of the 
Rappabannock River, twenty-two miles below Fred- 
ericksburg. It isone of the lovelicst places in the 











South. It consists principally of handsome, old- 
fashioned resid . lying back among thick shrub- 
bery. It bada quiet, dreamy appearance, and but - 


for the war, would have dozed away its existence. 
It had suffered severely. It had been occupied sev- 
eral times by the Confederate forces, and hal been 
heavily shelled by the Federal war steamers in the 
Rappahannock. Every house bore marks of the ac- 
curacy of the Federal fire. The town was almost 
deserted by its former inhabitants. I saw there only 
a few fishermen, and a number of negroes. 

“We passed quickly through the town, and were soon 
at the ferry. We d the Rappat k by 
means of a flat-bottomed boat rowed by four negroes. 
Only one vebicle and a few passengers could cross at 
atime, and it took three trips of the boat to put our 
entire party across. I went over in the second trip. 


The river is here about a mile wide, and sure am I 
that at no point from its head waters to its mouth, 
does it present a lovelier prospect. I enjoyed it 
greatly, as I went over, and was sorry when the boat 
reached the opposite shore. 

Just opposite Port Royal is Port Conway, a little 
settlement in the county of King Gecrge. Itis an 
unimportant place, and its inbabitants are princi- 
pally fishermen and the families of mariners trad- 
ing along the river and bay. From the landing here 
I obtained a fine view of the river. Just opposite 
lay Port Royal, nestling in its lovely bower of foliage, 
and above and below the river swe}t gracefully 
around to the right and left until it was lost in the 
dark, indistinct line of the woods. Numerous private 
residences, some of which were of a noble appear- 
ance, dotted the shores. It was a lovely view, and I 
could scarcely believe that the peace and happiness 
which seemed to reign over everything around me 
were only beautifal deceptions. 

It was near sunset when we left Port Conway, and 
as the road seemed but little better than that through 
Caroline, I protested to our conductor against trav- 
elling after dark. It was growing quite cold, and 
the children were worn out. He assured me that be 








The driver ot the ambulance was one of our party. 
He wasa young, good-looking German, who had been 
discharged from the Confederate service, and who 
was returning to his home in New York. I found 
him a gentleman anda most obliging companion. 
He had been as badly sold as I had, and was loud in 
his complaints of the impostare. For present uses | 
shall call him Brown. Upon reaching Milford, Vick- 





finding another. The clerk who issued my passport 
to me, informed me tiat Messrs Price & Vickers had 
started a hew line of comfortable stages from Milford 





country. Ty my delight, the passport was granted 
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| had asked bim to act in that capacity as far as the 


depot tu the Pucomac. He assured me that 1 would | Potomac. Sv obliging was Brown, and so anxious to | the place could not accommodate us, but had directed 


ers hal told him that he had been disappointed in | 
| his efforts to procure a driver for the ambulance, and i 


would stop at a farmhouse a short distance ahead. 
| ‘Two hours passed away, and the night settled down 
| upon us, but the farmhouse was not in sight. It was 
| too dark to see the road, and we had to feel our way 
slowly and cavtiously, frequently sending some one 
ahead to examine the read. Another hour of anx- 
iety elapsed, ard at last we saw the light of a farm- 
| houxe gleaming a short dixtance beyond us. We soun 
reached the gvte, and our conductor went ap'to the 
house to ask fur shelter tor our party during the 
bight. Ina short time bereturned. The owner of 
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We started again—the darkness seemed 
thicker as the road became worse. Our 
moved forward at a walk, and several tir. 
escaped being overturned. It was the dre: 

I ever undertook, and we were fally an hour 

ing the house. 

At last we came to the farmhouse, and, to 
joy, the owner consented to accommodate | 
| night. Ileftthe ambulance with a light 
| helpetto unload it. The ladies and chi 
put into a room in the house, but the rest 
to shift for ourselves, 

We procured a rough meal in a negro's 
were entertained until a late hour by our «.:! 
whose hospitality was a decided rebuke to *' 
lishness of his master. It was quite cold, ani i 
myself in a corner of the huge fireplace, and \ 
with interest the picturesque scene in th: 
About eleven o'clock, we repaired to the fod: 
where we were to spend the night. Ho... e 4 
place in the “chucks,” I wrapped my shaw 
me and was soon asleep. I slept only an how: 
and during the rest of the night was kept i+ 
the cold. 

I was up with the day, and managed t 
breakfast for myself and wife from my neg: vt 
the previous night. I paid the man in Co:: 
money, which he declared his perfect will 
receive. : 

The rascally farmer, who had two sons in « 
| federate army, positively refused to touch - \° 

money, and charged each of us a dollar in 
night’s lodging. I did not begrudge the c’ 
yy my wife, for I was glad thatshe and our.) 

| had been provided with shelter and fire « 

long, cold night; but I thought that the c!.. | ! 
| goll dollar for nearly freezing inan open bar: 
| outrage. However, I did not wish to quai 
any one, so I paid the money in silence. 

We were offat eight o’clock. The day 
lightful, and the road decidedly better tha: 
had left behind us. About noon we re:: sag 
farmhouse of a Mr. Smith, on Mattox’s 
Westmoreland county. We had been tol' © ‘ 
would find Mr. Price here with boats to] 

i the river at dark, but upon reaching the ‘ , 

“| learned to my dismay, that Mr. Price had 

there, that there were no boats to be had, ‘ 
we might not be able to cross the river for 

Mr. Smith was not at home, but was expe‘ 

turn before dinner. In spite of my indi, 

could not help laughing at Brown’s excla: 

anger and disgust. 

I was not slow in making up my mind. 
to Brown that we should take the matte 
own hands, and try to secure a boat; an’ . 
Mrs. L—, the lady to whom I have referr: 
elling in the rockaway, to juin our party. 
just lust her husband, and was on her way 
her parents who resided in the Federal lin 
been struck with her dignified, ladylike de 
during the journey, and my wife had disco 
she had been deceived as grossly as ours: " 
regard to the travelling companions we ! 
promised. She consented to the arrange: 
we set to work to find a boat. By diligen: 
among the negroes we were directed to : 

y | ™an who owned a boat, which during our ¢ 
found hidden in the bushes on the edge of ' 

Upon tinding the fellow, we proposed to hi-- 

us across that night. He expressed his v 

to do so, provided Mr. Smith fur whom ' 

would consent to the arrangement. }! , 
promised to say nothing about his boat to: - ° : pata 
the party until we had learned his empi 
cision. 

About two o’clock, Mr. Smith returned. . 
consultation revealed to us the extent to :' | 
had been deceived. He assared us that he} 
nothing of the arrangements of Messr> 
Vickers; that he had never put any of the: 
gers over the Potomac; that he had but 
(which I have already mentioned), andth .. 
not know whether he could fully man it. 
that his charge was twenty-five dollars in ‘ 
that he did not want greenbacks. He se... 
much annoyed by having so many person: 
tohim. Throughout the whole matter he. 
kindness and generosity to us; but declar 
would hold Price & Vickers personally : - 
for the annoyance they had given him. 
he would do all in his power to help us . 
difficulty in which we had been placed; 
ervusly consented to put several women 
paid their fare in Richmond to the Mary): \ 
across the river free of charge, at the earl... 
tanity. In my own case he charged twe: 
apiece in gold for myself, wife and 1: 
being a deduction of fifteen dollars in all. 
to let us have the buat which | had men 
set abvut searching for another hand to wm 
paid our fare to him, and began to pre} 
departure. 

I cannot describe the storm of indign 
broke upon the head of our unlucky condu 
the cheat was discovered by the angry wo. 
his charge. The poor fellow was, after ; 
employee of the owners of the vehicles, an 
responsible for the deception which had 
tised upon us. He bore the abuse and th; 
naturedly, and with unfaltering politen 
determined to charge him with a not ov: 
message to his employers, but after the « 
| ling which he received from the infuriate 
| Could not find it in my heart to speak unkir 
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him to a farmhouse about three miles further on. 
We started again—the darkness seemed to grow 
thicker as the road became worse. Our vehicles 
moved forward at a walk, and several times barely 
escaped being overturned. It was the dreariest ride 
I ever undertook, and we were fully an hour in reach- 
ing the house. 

At last we came to the farmhouse, and, to our great 
joy, the owner consented to accommodate us for the 
night. Lleftthe ambulance with a light heart and 
helped to unload it. The ladies and children were 
put into a room in the house, but the rest of us had 
to shift for ourselves, 

We procured a rough mealin anegro’s hut, and 
were entertained until a late hour by our sable host, 
whose hospitality was a decided rebuke to the chur- 
lishness of his master. It was quite cold, and 1 seated 
myself in a corner of the huge fireplace, and watched 
with interest the picturesque scene in the hovel. 
About eleven o’clock, we repaired to the fodder house 
where we were to spend the night. Hollowing a 
place in the “chucks,” [ wrapped my shawl around 
me and was soon asleep. I slept only an hour or two, 
and during the rest of the night was kept awake by 
the cold. 

I was up with the day, and managed to procure 
breakfast for myself'and wife from my negro host of 
the previous night. I paid the man in Confederate 
money, which he declared his perfect willingness to 
receive. 

The rascally farmer, who had two sons in the Con- 
federate army, positively refused to touch southern 
money, and charged each of us a dollar in gold fora 
night’s lodging. I did not begrudge the charge for 
my wife, for I was glad that she and our little one 
had been provided with shelter and fire during the 
long, cold night; but I thought that the charge of a 
gol dollar for nearly freezing in an open barn was an 
outrage. However, I did not wish to quarrel with 
any one, so I paid the money in silence. 

We were offat eight o’clock. The day was de- 
lightful, and the road decidedly better than that we 
had left behind us. About noon we reached the 
farmhouse of a Mr. Smith, on Mattox’s Creek, in 
Westmoreland county. We bad been told that we 
would find Mr. Price here with boats to put us over 
the river at dark, but upon reaching the house, I 
learned to my dismay, that Mr. Price had not been 
there, that there were no boats to be had, and that 
we might not be able to cross the river for a week. 
Mr. Smith was not at home, but was expected to re- 
turn before dinner. In spite of my indignation, I 
could not help laughing at Brown’s exclamations of 
anger and disgust. 

I was not slow in making up my mind. I proposed 
to Brown that we should take the matter into our 
own hands, and try to secure a boat; and I asked 
Mrs. L——, the lady to whom I have referred as tray- 
elling in the rockaway, to join our party. She had 
just lost her husband, and was on her way to rejoin 
her parents who resided in the Federal lines. I had 
been struck with her dignified, ladylike deportment 
during the journey, and my wife had discovered that 
. she had been deceived as grossly as ourselves with 
regard to the travelling companions we had been 
promised. She consented to the arrangement, and 
we set to work to find a boat. By diligent inquiries 
among the negroes we were directed to a mulatto 
man who owned a boat, which during our search, we 
found hidden in the bushes on the edge of the creek. 
Upon tinding the fellow, we proposed to him to take 
us across that night. He expressed his willingness 
todo so, provided Mr. Smith fur whom he worked 
would consent to the arrangement. He readily 
promised to say nothing about his boat to the rest of 
the party until we had learned his employer’s de- 
cision. 

About two o’clock, Mr. Smith returned. A short 
consultation revealed to us the extent to which we 
had been deceived. He assured us that he had known 
nothing of the arrangements of Messrs. Price & 
Vickers; that he had never put any of their passen- 
gers over the Potomac; that he had but one boat 
(which I have already mentioned), and that he did 
not know whether he could fully man it. He told us 
that his charge was twenty-five dollars in gold, and 
that he did not want greenbacks. He seemed very 
much annoyed by having so many persons brought 
tohim. Throughout the whole matter he acted with 
kindness and generosity to us; but declared that he 
would hold Price & Vickers personally responsible 
for the annoyance they had given him. He told us 
he would do allin his power to help us out of the 
difficulty in which we had been placed; and gen- 
eruusly consented to put several women who had 
paid their fare in Richmond to the Maryland shore, 
across the river free of charge, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. In my own case he charged twenty dollars 
apiece in gold for myself, wife and trunk—this 
being a deduction of tifteen dollars in all. He agreed 
to let us have the boat which 1 had mentioned, and 
set about searching fur another hand to man it. We 
paid our fare to him, and began to prepare fur our 
departure. P 

I cannot describe the storm of indignation that 
broke upon the head of our unlucky conductor, when 
the cheat was discovered by the angry women under 
his charge. The poor fellow was, after all, only an 
employee of the owners of the vehicles, and not at all 
responsible for the deception which had been prac- 
tised upon us. He bore the abuse and threats good- 
naturedly, and with unfaltering politeness. I had 
determined to charge him with a not over-pleasant 
message to his employers, but after the severe band- 
ling which he received from the infuriated women, I 


Brown and I, alas, came in for aconsiderable share 
of their abuse, when they discovered our good luck. 
They denounced us as “ cowards, and no gentlemen,” 
and insisted that as we were the only men in the 
party, it was our duty to stay and take care of them. 
We failed, however, to perceive the justice of this 
argument. We had been deceived into travelling 
with them, in the first of the journey, and were de- 
lighted to have an opportunity of getting rid of them 
so soon. I had dreaded being compelled to cross the 
river with them, for 1 did not wish to be forced to 
travel with them on the opposite side. 

At half past four o’cluck in the afternoon, we left 
theshore. Our boat contained two trunks, two ne- 
gro rowers, Brown, Mrs, L—— and her little son, a 
child seven years old, my wife and little girl not 
quite six months old, and myself —six adults and two 
children. It was not an uncomfortable load, as the 
boat was large. The remainder of the party collect- 
edon the shore to take leave of us. As we pushed 
off, Mr. Smith cautioned the man in the boat to be 
very cautious. “If the wind freshens, come back, 
Tom,” he shouted, as we passed out of hearing. We 
seated the ladies in the bow of the boat, and Brown 
and I took our placesin the stern. Poor Brown’s 
troubles were not yet ended. He volunteered: to 
steer the boat, and having nothing but an oar for 
this purpose, soon found that he had undertaken a 
difficult task; but as it assisted very greatly our 
progress across the river, he stuck to his post until 
we left the boat. 

Mr. Smith’s house was three miles from the Po- 
tomac, and we rowed leisurely down the creek, in- 
tending to lie at the mouth until daylight. It wasa 
lovely afternoon; the air was soft and balmy, and 
the water as smooth as glass. Everything gave 
promise of favorable weather. I could not resist the 
feeling of tranquillity which stole over me, making 
me forget my anxiety as I gazed at the peaceful 
scene. Was it significant of a successful voyage? At 
the mouth of the creek we landed, and proceeded to 
muftle the rowlocks with some pieces of an old seine 
which we found on the shore. 

Twilight had now settled over the water, and we 
were all ready to start. Suddenly a large six-oared 
barge darted swiftly out of the gathering gloom and 
made towards us. The rowers paused within pistol 
shot of us, anda graff voice sang out: 

* Boat, ahoy!” 

“Maiden, sir, Tom Maiden,” responded our prin- 
cipal oarsman. 

“Who have you got there?” 

“Some persons going over to-night,” replied the 
man. “Mr. Smith has their passports. It’s all right, 
sir.” 

“Very good,” was the response. ‘‘ Keep well up 
the river towards Swan Point; and don’t getin my 
way. I am going over, myself, to-night. Do you 
hear?” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

In an instant the boat shot forward, and was soon 
lost in the gloom. 

“That was the Signal Corps boat, sir,’ said the 
man, turning to me. “If you hadn’t had passes, 
*twould uv turned you back. Maybe took you pris- 
oners.” 

Ina few ts wer ted a point of land, and 
then felt a long heave of the water which tuld us that 
we were in the Potomac. As far as I could see be- 
fore me, or on either side of me, lay a long, unbroken 
expanse of water, which seemed to stretch away until 
it met the sky. As we entered the river the gloom 
lightened, and the stars shone out brightly. The 
river was calm and still, and there was only a gentle 
breeze blowing. -Far down the stream a bright light 
twinkled cheerily, and soon another, nearer to us, 
rose above the line of the water. 

“What are they?” 1 asked the man named Tom. 
“ Gunboats, sir,” he replied. 
any more of ’em, to-night.” 

“Heaven grant it,” ! exclaimed. 

‘‘Them lights up yonder,” he continued, pointing 
up the river, where several had just made their ap- 
pearance, “is steamers coming down from Wash- 
ington.” 

For an hour we pulled steadily up the stream, and 
along the Virginia shore. We were cautioned to 
speak very low after we got out into the stream. The 
negroes feared that the Federals might have their row- 
boats in the river, and that any noise in our boat 
might draw them to us. Tom told me that he had 
been caught once, and confined in the Old Capitol, 
and assured me that he had no desire to repeat his 
visit. 

Before leaving Richmond, I had provided myself 
with a Colt’s revulver, as a protection against dan- 
ger during the trip. Now I quietly laid it on the 
seat by me, ready fur instant use in case I should 
need it; for I was determined that any foul play on 
the part of the negroes should be the occasion of the 
death of one at least. My fears were groundless, fur 
the boys fulfilled their contract faithfully. I glanced 
at my wite who was sitting silently in the bow of the 
boat. I knew that she shared in my anxiety, but 
she was calm and cheerful. Our little girl, wrapped 
upin shawls and blankets, was lying in her arms, 
sleeping peacefully, all unconscious of the danger 
throi gh which we were passing. I was afraid she 
might cry while we were on the water, and bring us 
into greater danger, but she slept soundly until after 
we were safely housed. 

We had been in the river fully an hour, when Tom 
turned to Brown, and said, in alow tone: 

“Turn her head out now, sir. Do you see that 
clump of stars?” he asked,’pointing to the Pleiades, 





‘Hope we wont see 





could not find it in my heart tospeak unkindly to him. 


which were shining peacefully over the Maryland 


shore. Brown nodded affirmatively. ‘Steer by 
them. We want to land right under them. You, 
sir,” he continued, turning to me, ‘‘ must keep a 
sharp lookout. Whenever you see alight, or any- 
thing suspicious, let me know it at once. We had 
better talk as low as possible.” 

The boat’s head swung around in the direction of the 
Maryland shore, and the rowers increased their exer- 
tions. I glanced at my watch, and in the clear star- 
light saw that it was a little after seven o’clock. The 
river above now seemed full of lights, all of which 
Tom declared were “ steamers coming down from 
Washington.” Ina few minutes I made out another 
light, which he pronounced a gunboat, lying close to 
the Virginia shore. 

* How do you know it’s a gunboat?” I asked. 

T know whar they lays,” he replied. ‘* I watches 
’em close. I knows all thar tricks, now. But,’’ he 
added, “I don’t think they’ll bother us to-night. 
*Pears to me they’re arter the signal boat.” 

In a short while one of the lights up the river came 
nearer, and soon we heard the noise of a steamer’s 
machinery, and the plashing of her paddle-wheels. 
She passed usabout half a mile off. Tom told me 
that when we reached the channel we would have to 
be very cautious, as there was great danger of being 
run down by a steamer. We could not be seen from 
on board, and the vessel would run too fast for us to 
get out of her way if weonce gotin her path. We 
had proof of his assertion during the night, for, 
while crossing the channel, we barely escaped being 
run down by a large steamer on her way up the 
river. The Potomac seemed full of steamers that 
night, and their bright lights added an attractive 
feature to the scene. Brown turned to me and mut- 
tered in a low tone, ‘‘I always like *de steamboat till 
to-night. Now tam de steamboat.” 

About half-past eight o’clock the wind freshened 
alarmingly, and there were signs of a heavy blow 
from the northeast. I watched the sky and water 
anxiously, but God be praised, the wind died down 
about nine o’clock. 

The dark line of the Maryland shore now became 
dimly visible, and the land on the Virginia side melt- 
ed away in the distance. We were now in the mid- 
die of the river, right in the track of the steamers. 
We ha‘ to lie to and change our course several times 
to avoid them. In this manner we lost much time; 
and it was with a feeling of relief, that I heard Tom 
say we were clear of the channel. 

About half-past nine a dark object suddenly 
loomed up before us right in our path, and not half 
a mile distant. 

‘It’s a gunboat,” said Tom. 1 felt the blood ting- 
ling through my veins. “Not a word from any of 
you,” Tom continued. ‘‘She can’t see us, but if she 
hears us, she’ll fire into us.” 

The men rested on their oars, and we scarcely 
dared to breathe, as we floated slowly down the 
river. We lay so low and flat on the water that the 
best glass on the gunboat could not have made us 
out, but I was fearful that their ears might prove 
better than their eyes. Gradually the vessel faded 
from our view, and the men resumed their pulling 
with redoubled energy. The shore became more 
distinct every moment, and in a short time we could 
distinguish objects on it. I thought I saw a house, 
and Isuppuse now I must have been right, but the 
men laughed at this as the work of my imagination. 
A%& we drew nearer to the land, my anxiety in- 
creased. I was fearful that we might be fired into 
by a picket on the shore, or from a guard boat in the 
flats. I had heard of many such instances, and knew 
they were not uncommon. Tom directed us not to 
speak a word that was not absolutely necessary, and 
the men commenced to row cautiously, frequently 
pausing to look about them. 

Brown could now touch the bottom with his oar, 
and the shore was less than a mile distant, standing 
out clear and bold in the starlight. Half an hour 
more passed away, and we felt the keel of the boat 
scrape thesand. The rowers at once sprang out, and 
soon had the boat on the beach. In an almost incred- 
ibly short time, we were standing by our trunks on 
the shore, watching the boat as it shot rapidly out 
into the river again. For a moment we glanced at 
each other like persons in a dream. 

We had no time to stand thus. I walked forward 
to reconnoitre. A few yards from the water the 
bank was about ten feet high, and steep and abrupt. 
A broken fence ran along the topof it. In an instant, 
I had clambered up. Scarce twenty yards distant 
was a clear sheet of water. For a moment I thought 
we had been landed on some island, perhaps unin- 
habited; but a closer survey showed me that we 
were on a narrow point of land at the mouth of some 
tributary of the Potomac. The stream was, as I 
afterwards learned, the Wicomico River, and our 
landing place was called Cobb’s Neck. A few yards 
back from the water was a thick clump of bushes, 
which would screen us from observation until we 
could make other arrangements I returned at once 
to ‘our party,” and we soon had the ladies and 
children on the top of the bank. The trunks fullow- 
ed, and were hidden in the bushes, where they far- 
nished seats fur the ladies until we had provided 
better quarters. 

After a brief rest, Brown and I started to look for 
afarmhouse. Being strangers to the country, we 
decided to follow the shore of the Potomac, which 
would prevent us from losing our way. 1 knew we 
must be near a dwelling; for occasionally I could 
hear the lowing of cattle. Several times we thought 
we saw dwellings before us, but they proved to be 
nothing but the fantastic shapes given to the trees 





by our excited imaginations. A walk of a mile, how- 





ever, brought us to a house situated just on the river. 
Our approach was greeted by a loud barking of dogs, 
but no signs of human beings could we detect. We 
approached the house hesitatingly, for we were not 
certain as to the reception with which we would meet. 
It was necessary to procure shelter somewhere, so 
we rapped lustily at the front door, but without re- 
ceiving any reply. Finding that our rape were in- 
effectual, we passod around to a side door and 
renewed them, At length aman opened the door, 
and asked what we wanted. We explained our sit- 
uation to him, 

“ Refugees, eh?” he asked, hesitatingly. 1 said 
“yes,” though I hardly kuew from what I was a 
refugee. 

“Well,” he continued, after a moment’s thought, 
“] don’t think the government will molest me for 
helping refugees. Bring up the ladies, gentlemen, 
and I’lldo my best’ to assist you.” 

He weke up a negro boy to aid us in bringing up 
the luggage, and we started back to where we had 
left the ladies. We found them making themselves 
quite comfortable. Communicating to them our 
good fortune we started fur the house. At last we 
were al! sately seated around a bright fire. It was 
twenty minutes after ten o’clock when we landed, 
and nearly twelve when we reached the house. We 
went to bed almost immediately. 

The next morning I rose early, and upon going into 
the porch in front of the house, enjoyed a glorious 
view of the Potomac. The river is just eight miles 
wide at this point, and a grand stream itis. It was 
full of vessels, and while standing in the porch, I 
count2d five steamers in sight. About a mile above 
the house, a gunboat was juat getting under weigh. 

Ina few minutes 1 was joined by my host. From 
him I learned that we were in the lower part of 
Charles county, Maryland. My host’s family con- 
sisted of himself and wife. They were Roman Cath- 
olics, and I was filled with profound admiration for 
their earnest, unaffected piety. They had suffered 
severe losses by the freeing of their negroes, and 
their property had been injured by colored troops 
who had been stationed in the neighborhood. In 
spite of this, we were treated with the most genuine 
kindness and hospitality, and I shall always cherish 
the warmest feelings of gratitude for their generosity 
to us. 

The gentleman assured me that we were the first 
persons that had come to his house during the en- 
tire war. “lam a loyal citizen,” he said, “and I 
wish to do nothing contrary to the law; but I do not 
think I can be dving wrong in extending my hospi- 
tality to you.” He had no means ofsending us through 
toa town, but had no doubt that I could find some 
kind of conveyance in the neighborhood. I appre- 
ciated his position, and thanked him for his kind- 
ness. 

After breakfast I started to look for a vehicle. 
Brown accompanied me a portion of the way, and 
then took leave of me, intending to walk to Port 
Tobacco, where he would meet the stage for Wash- 
ington city. During the morning I succeeded in 
making a bargain fur a covered wagon, but the party 
being unable to comply with his promise that day, 
we were forced to wait until the next atternoon. 

We left our friends late in the afternoon of the 
second day after our arrival in Maryland, en route 
for Charlotte Hall in Saint Mary’s county. We 
spent the night at the village of Allen’s Fresh, and 
early the next morning resumed our journey. Upon 
reaching Charlotte Hall, we persuaded the young 
man who was driving us, to keep on to Benedict, on 
the Patuxent River, about ten miles further. For 
the use of the wagon from the Potomac to the Pa- 
tuxent, a distance of about thirty-five miles, we were 
charged nearly one hundred dollars in greenbacks. 

We reached Benedict abort four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, and just in time to take the Baltimore 
steamer which was coming up to the wharf as we 
arrived. Going on board, we had no further trouble, 
but reached Baltimore on the next night, having 
been six days out from Richmond. 





OCTOBER. 

The pleasures of October do not disappear with 
daylight. The October evening is one of its best fea- 
tures. Having had in the day all the best of what 
summer has to give, you have at night the best of 
winter’s qualities—his evening at home. You can 
have a fire if you like, and if you do not you need 
not. Coming home in the early October evening is 
one of the pleasantest of human things. In the 
country you see the sunset as you come; and as it 
gently melts into what is night in the better mean- 
ings only of the word, the sense that you need not 
keep on working because it still seems day, and that 
you need not go to bed, since, after all, it is not night, 
is very delightful. The moon rises, and you do not 
shrink from her gaze as though you ought to be 
asleep; she seems to rise ina quiet, domestic man- 
ner, as though Nature, having got the children to 
bed, had lit her moderator and sat down to her tat- 
ting. And in town, as you draw towards home, and the 
lamps light one by one, a pleasant home feeling set- 
tles upon you, a feeling as of a general condition of 
parlor, a general drawing of curtains and lighting of 
lamps, a sense of tea and wast, an appreciative per- 
ception of the fitness of things. 





Men are most struck with form and character, 





women with intellect; pertaps it should be said with 
attainments. But happily, after marriage, sense 
comes to make weight for us. 
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THE MORMONS. 

There is in the North-western section of the United 
States, a Territory, which is destined, sooner or later, 
to be a source of great trouble to the General Gov- 
ernment. To the people of the rest of the Union, it 
is known as the Territory of Utah, and is supposed 
to be subject to and governed by the laws of the 
United States; but to its own inhabitants it is known 
as the State of Deseret (which in the ‘Mormon 
tongue ” is supposed to mean, ‘* Land of the Honey 
Bee’), and no authority is recognized as valid but 
that which emanates from the head of the Mormon 
‘sect, the so-called Prophet Brigham Young, who has 
frequently declared that bis mission is from God, 
wheuce also his authority as governor is drawn, and 
that he will not relinquish it until the Almighty 
commands him to do so. The laws of the General 
Government, and the authority of both President and 
Congress, are daily set at detiance, and no one con- 
cerns himself in the least with what goes on at Wash- 
ington. ‘ 

The laws of the Union forbid men to have but one 
wife, and punish the husband of two living women 
asatelon. This we regard as absolutely essential to 
the purity and vigor of our institutions and country. 
The laws of Utah, however, give to every man as 
many wives as he can support. The effect is that in 
the rest of the Union a man is punished for bigamy, 
in Utah the Government protects and encourages the 
crime. 

The Mormons are confident that they will be able 
one day to throw off the authority of Government, and 
make themselves an independent community. They 
are separated from the States by vast plains, hundreds 
of miles in extent, and their country abounds in 
natural fortresses and fastnesses of great strength. 
These obstacles have once before put the General 
Government to great expense and trouble; but then 
the Mormons were weak. Now they are strong, and 
are growing stronger every day. In a few years they 
will be sufliciently powerful to avail themselves of 
the natura! advantages of their country, and to put 
the Government to tremendous efforts in the task of 
reducing them to obedience to the laws. It is the 
duty of the authorities at Washington to take the 
danger by the furelock, and put it down now and 
forever. An exchange says of the people of Utah: 

“Most writers have been in the habit of describing 
the Mormons as composed in a very large degree of 
the lowest classes of foreigners. Such dves not ap- 
pear to me to be the case; atleast, in attending their 
public meetings in Salt Lake City, I have not found 
it to be true of the material from which the audiences 
and congregations are composed. There was an 
unmistakable New England element pervading the 
crowd always, and the truth of the matter is that the 
Mormons as a body are people of fair average intel- 
ligence, with limitei but ordinary educational ac- 
quirements, who are managed by their leaders with 
great address. These leaders are almost exclusively 
shrewd, practical, hard-headed Yankees, who under- 
stand themselves perfectly, and their position also, 
and never lose sight of the material benetits to be ac- 
quired through their leadership. 

* Brigham Young, their president, is a fair speci- 
men of the Vermont farmer, which he was furmerly. 
No one, huwever, needs to meet him often to feel 
assured that one of his strongest personal traits of 
character is a bull-dog obstinacy and pertinacious 
perseverance in his own ideas of right and wrong, 
that argues ill fur whoever undertakes to oppose him. 
His face is cold, and his manner, if not exactly forbid- 
ding, yet not attractive; his tirmly compressed lips, 
square jaws, and stern, unsympathetic eye, repel 
any advances toward an acquaintance. No beggar 
would ever ask him for alms; no aching heart for 
sympatby. Fit man to be the leader and organizer 
ofa system which condemns weak, helpless women 


the Territory: 





‘It is impossible to deny the fact of the immense 
material benefit which has accrued to this section of 
the country in consequence of the Mormon occupa- 
tion. They have really made the wilderness to blos- 
som like a rose, and too much credit can scarcely be 
paid them for their energy and patient perseverance 
in reclaiming this desert region. And as to the gen- 
erally quiet and peaceable behaviour of the great 
majority of their people there can be little doubt, 
and I am as far as any one could be from urg- 
ing the perpetration of another Arcadian outrage; 
but that the Mormon /eaders are bold, bad, unscru- 
pulous men, who use their deluded followers for their 
own aggrandizement and selfish purposes, is plain to 
the most superficial observer, and it would be a 
mercy to the majority of the Mormons here if the 
General Government should at once interfere and 
enforce the laws against polygamy. If they do not 
so interfere, but allow the leaders time to concentrate, 
discipline and organize for resistance, there will soon- 
er or later be bloodshed and civil war here, which 
could be avoided by a little firmness and prudence, if 
attended to at once. 





THE LATEST FASHIONS. 

The cold weather hasdisplaced the talmas, basques 
and sacques made of silk and light materials which 
have been so much worn during the past few months. 
For this change the importers and manufacturers 
have already made their preparations, and at the 
leading establishments in the city, the displays of 
winter cloaks are rich and varied. The cloaks are 
more elaborately trimmed than formerly—the heavier 
tabrics with jet tringe and jet embroidery, while lace 
is still much used for trimming velvet. Every style 
of cloak is worn’ghorter this winter than last year. 
Thovgh this would seem to call for a reduction of 
expense, the costly trimming keeps the price as high 
as ever, and the average cost of cloaks is perhaps 
greater than usual, 

THE NEW DESIGNS FOR CLOAKS. 

The basquine, which was the prevailing style last 
year, will be worn by those who prefer it, for reasons 
of their own, but it is no longer the general favorite. 
Short, loose sacques, made up of heavy material, tor 
comfort and ordinary wear will be the fashionable 
style; some will be vandyked around the bottom, or 
scolloped and trimmed, or made perfectly plain, ex- 
cept that there will be ornaments on the shoulders, 
to suit the taste and means of the wearer. Circulars 
are also quite in favor, particularly those made with 
a military cape, which rounds in front, and is usually 
trimmed with heavy fringe. The peplum basque, 
made either loose or close-fitting, to suit, has many 
admirers, but is better adapte fur fall wear than for 
severe cold weather. Every style has decided varia- 
tions in the mode of trimming, to please particular 
tastes. 

A loose peplum basq@e, made of rich black ma- 
terial, is quite a novelty. At the back it extends but 
a few inches below the wuist, while the sides and 
front are a quarter of ayard longer. The sleeves are 
formed of lappels falling from the shoulders over the 
armsin long points. It is trimmed with jet orna- 
ments and fringe. The trimmings cover the seams 
that join the backs to the sides, and the fringe at the 
back is very deep. It bas an odd look, and will not 
be becoming to all figures, or all styles of dress. 

A loose sacque, quite short in front, and mgch 
deeper at the sides and back, is another novelty. 
The sleeves of this are coat sleeves, and the sacque 
is trimmed with jet. 

Anelegant velvet cloak is made in circular style, 
with long and wide-flowing sleeves, and trimmed 
with wide point lace. 

A new style, recently imported, and called the 
Russe, is attractive for the beauty of its design and 
its richness. The material is purple cloth, and its 
shape is something like a circular with points at the 
back and front, the sides being much shorter. The 
sleeves are flowing, and hang at the side in a deep 
point. The cloak is nearly covered with jet, em- 
broidered in beautiful designs of leaves and flowers, 
which have a fine effect. 





THE IRON CROWN OF LOMBARDY.—The iron 
crown of Lombardy is really a valuable crown, being 
composed of a broad circle of guld, set with large 
rubies, emeralds and sapphires, on a ground of blue 
and gold enamel. But the most important .part of 
the iron crown, from which it derives its name, is a 
narrow rim or band, of iron, three-eighths of an inch 
broad and one-tenth of an inch in thickness, attached 
to the inner circumference of the circle. This inner 
band of sacred iron is believed to have been made of 
one of the nails used at the crucifixion, and accounts 
for the veneration in which it has been always held. 





A HINT FOR Home.—The English bench lately 
decided at Westminster that it was a principle of 
common law that a counsellor in questioning a wit- 
ness, should address him in ordinary tones, and in 
language of respect, such as is employed by one gen- 
tleman in conversation with another; that such law- 
yer has no right to question the private business or 
moral character of a witness, any further than it is 
apparent they absolutely affect his reliability, or 
touch the case in hand; and that a witness is not 
bound to answer questions put to him in an insulting 
or annoying manner. 





OTHELLO A LEGAL OFFICER —It has been dis- 
covered that Othello held a legal as wellas a military 
offive in Venice. He was a-tawny general. 





DRAWING-ROOM MAGIC. 
TRICKS WITH EGGS. 

I produced a small plate full of eggs, announcing 
that I was about to perform a number of experiments 
with them. I produced two wine-glasses, into one of 
which I placed an egg. I stated that I wished the 
egg to go into the next glass, without touching either 
the egg, glasses, or table. This seemed impossible, 
but I would enlighten them on the subject. I blew 
smartly on one side of the egg, and it hopped quickly 
into the next glass. I repeated the experiment sev- 
eral times backwards and forwards, explaining that, 
however marvellous it seemed, any one could do it, 
as the eggs were fresh, and the centre of gravity 
was really in the yolk of the egg, as near the middle 
as possible. The feat would scarcely be possible 
with an addled egg. 


THE COLUMBUS FEAT. 


This consisted in the puzzle of making an egg stand 
on end, which, it is alleged, so bothered the savans of 
the time of Columbus, that they gave up the attempt 
in despair. The feat can be accomplished by sucking 
the air out of one end of the shell, which answers the 
same purpose. Having delivered myself of this little 
bit of the philosophy of sport, I entered the realms 
of delusion once more. I broke two of the eggs, and 
requested one of my nieces to assist me in 


THE OMELET JOKE.—MAKING AN OMELET. 


Jack, in the meantime, borrowed a hat, and I pro- 
duced the eggs, pan and basin. To my surprise, 
Fanny, who rather prided herself on being an adept 
in housekeeping, volunteered to beat the eggs. 
* Could she do it?”? Lasked. ‘O yes!” she replied, 
quite innocently; for she was unconscious that 1 was 
about to play a well-known practical joke at her ex- 
pense. She was quite satisfied she could do her part, 
if I did mine. I handed her the eggs, and a score of 
straining necks showed that there was more than 
usual interest in Fanny’s proceeding. Crack went 
the eggs in her pretty hand; roars of laughter fol- 
lowed. “ It’s too bad!” she uttered, as she retreated. 
The eggs were hard-bviled ones. 

THE MARVELLOUS HEN. 


But how to proceed now my eggs were broken? I 
of course apologized to Fanny, and broke one of the 
remaining eggs, to show how unfortunate I had been 
in giving her the wrong eggs. I would soon obtain 
some more. I then took up a chintz bag, about two 
feet deep and three-quarters of a yard wide. I shook 
the bag, turned it inside out, It was empty. I ex- 
plained that I felt sure there was a hen in the bag, 
and put my head inside and made a “ clucking”’ noise, 
similar to that made by a laying hen. 1 knew I was 
right, tor she had laid an egg. I produced it. Again 
and again I did this, until Jack had piled up a good- 
ly number of eggs, and I had turned the bag inside 
out several times. Perhaps, I asked, some one will 
think that the eggs are a delusion? I took a saucer 
and cracked one, to show that they were real; and 
even, I added, if they doubted that, they could not 
doubt that it was a real hen, as I produced a fine 
black Spanish hen from the bag. (Shouts of applause.) 
I had succeeded admirably in the “‘egg-bag” trick, 
and this is how I did it:—I had two chintz bags made 
exactly alike. They were both made double, so that 
when turned inside out they presented the same ap- 
pearance. Between the double bag several pockets 
had been mae, in which the eggs had been put. All 
the eggs but two were wooden ones—the real oues 
were so placed that I held them in my hands to pre- 
vent them breaking. The turning of the bag inside 
out repeatedly adds much to the delusion. When 
the last egg was taken out, I broke it, to show the 
audience it was a real one, and embraced the oppor- 
tunity of changing the bag fur the one in which the 
hen lay at the back of the table in the baize, as de- 
scribed in the “ conjuror’s apparatus.” Eygs have 
been made for this trick of thin whitened India-rub- 
ber, which are the best. Porcelain ones are too hard 
and heavy. The wooden ones will answer every pur- 
pose. The bag containing the hen may be handed 
round when the fowl has been taken out, but the 
audience will not gain much information from its 
inspection. 

. THE COOKED OMELET. 

I observed to Fanny that, though she failed in the 
making of the omelet, now I had some eggs I would 
make one myself. I took the hat which Jack had 
borrowed, broke fuur eggs in it, stirred it up with a 
spoon, held it a few minutes over the flame of a can- 
dle, turning the hat in an artistic manner, a la cuisine, 
and then produced an omelet, smoking hot, which I 
swilingly passed to Fanny for her inspection, to the 
great delight of my now applauding spectators. This 
trick gave me great trouble, as I hail to deceive the 
little ones, who had a sharp nose for what was going 
on in the kitchen. I therefore introduced the other 
egg tricks before it, which gave Jack a chance of 
slipping the omelet into the hat. I performed the 
trick with empty egg-shells; but this at all times is 
not practicable, although you may purposely drop a 
full egg as a *‘ make-believe” that the eggs are gen- 
uine. The same trick may be done in auother way. 
A tin pot is made, with straight sides, and a division 
half way,up, so that it presents the same opening 
whichever way it happens tostand. It should not 
be more than four or five inches deep. A dovtor’s 
gallipot or preserve-jar must be procured, into which 
the tin will tit securely. The ready-made pudding, 
pancake or omelet is put into one end of the tin, and 
slipped into the hat. The eggs, milk, flour, and oth- 
er ingredients may be beaten up in the jar bona /ide, 
and inspected. When realy, they are poured delib- 
erately into the hat, su that they are received by the 





open end of the tin. The jar is then slipped over the 
tin, which is brought away unperceived inside the 
jar, leaving the cooked omelet or pudding in the hat. 
Preteud to fry or bake them, return the hat unsoiled, 
and hand round the pudding in small portions, re- 
questing the favor of the opinion of the tasters as to 
its quality. 
THE TERPSICHOREAN EGG. 

While the omelet was being handed round, I casu- 
ally placed the hat inverted on the front table. I 
asked my fair niece at the piano for a lively popular 
air, whilst I took up an egg, placed it in the hat, and 
iramediately it began to dance and twist about in an 
extraordinary manner, whilst [ beat time with my 
wand, and directed its movements. The interesting 
experiment is perfurmed with an empty egg, to which 
is attached a long hair. This hair has a crooked pin 
at its other extremity. The bent pin at the best op- 
portunity is fastened into your coat as you pass be- 
hind your table. The wand is passed underneath the 
hair, and at every movement it rises and falls. By 
gently turning the body, you may seem to advance 
and retire from the egg, and so increase the deception. 

THE HATCHED BIRD. 

I was resolved to finish my egg experiments with 
eclat, 80 F now laid two eggs ona plate, and asked 
Fanny to choose one. She roguishly took the farthest 
one, which I considered very unladylike. I request- 
ed her to break it; she, however, declined—so I broke 
it, and showed that it was firm and fresh. 1 told her 
that if she had chosen the other it would have been 
the same; but, perhaps, she willed that I should pro- 
duce a mouse out of the other. “Ono!” screamed 
Miss Simpkins; “no mouse.” “ Very well,” said I; 
“shall it be a bird?” A bird was voted nearly unan- 
imously, young Troublesome alone asking for a 
mouse. I tapped the shell of the remaining egg, and 
out came a beautiful canary, which fluttered round 
the reom. This was rather unexpected, and conclud- 
ed this portion of the entertainment with applause, 
and audible mutterings for the mouse. It is easy to 
put a canary into an empty egg-shell, divided in the 
middle. A little glue and a band of paper placed in- 
side the shell enables it to be neatly joined. Two or 
three small holes made with a pin through the shell 
enables the bird to breathe while thus confined. A 
lady, as a rule, always takes the egg that is next to 
her, and chooses a bird in preference to a mouse. If, 
however, she should say a mouse, you may ask an- 
other lady, or put it to the vote, for the majority will 
prefer a bird to a mouse, unless they suspect the trick. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF SHOT.—Some of our read- 
ers may not have seen the great shot towers of the 
country, 80 we will briefly explain the process of mak- 
ing shot. The bars of lead of the proper kind are 
melted at the top of the tower, and the mass is then 
poured through cullenders with holes of the required 
size. In falling to the base of the tower, the particles 
of semi-fluid lead, acted upon alike over their whole 
surface by the current of air, are made to assume the 
globular form, and by the time they reach the bot- 
tom, they are sufficiently hardened by covling to bear 
the shock of striking the surface of the vessel of wa- 
ter placed to receive them. The shot are taken from 
the water and dried, when the different sizes are sep- 
arated by means of a sifter. 





ty SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and cleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.50. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The publishers ef-the FLAG oF ovR Union take pleas. 
ure in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons- 
It isa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor w make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There isas much reading 
matterin each number as most people can find time to 
—— during the week, and that, too. of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
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Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 
although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-erghth of each paper for four 
or siz numbers, with an occasional longer one. 

OUR CORPS OF CONTRIEUTORS 
embraces the Bes* WritExs in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
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that direction. 
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to a lifetime of worse than slavish servitude fur the 
benetit of their ‘ lords and masteis.’” ° 

These people, though mistaken and misguided, 
carry into their error all the New England firmness 
and intensity of purpose, and no one can doubt that 
they wil! not yield willingly to the laws, The writer 
we have just quoted says of their achievements for 
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Pociiral Quotations 


(Compiled for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY GEORGE KH. SEYMOUR. 
KINDNESS. 

Kindness has resistless charms, 

All things else but weakly move; 
Fiercs st anger it disarms, 

And clips the wings of flying love. - Roc 


Kindness by secret sympathy is tied; 
For noble souls in nature are allied.—Dry: 


Speak gently! Love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind; 

And gently friendship's accents flow, 
Affection's voice is kind.— D. Bates. 


If a soul thou wouldst redeem, 

And lead a lost one back to God,— 
Wouldst thou a guardian angel seem 

To one who long in guilt hath trod,— 
Go kindly to him; take his hand 

With gentlest words within thine own, 
And by his side a brother stand, 

Till all the demons thou dethrone, Feet 

Mrs. C. M. Sav ton 


Both men and women belie their nature 
When they are not kind.— Bailey. 


What thou wilt, 
Thou rather shalt enforce it with thy smile, 
Than hew to ‘t with thy sword.— Shakspeare 


I may be kind, 
And meet with kindness, yet be lonely s‘ill, 
Miss Lar 
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THE FATAL GLOY.. 
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The Ristory of a Street- Sweep 


IN FOUR PARTS. ey an) | aa Se 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. Re SET REET 


PART IV. 


OUIS CASTRANI receiv':' -- , tt 
day, an urgent summons |: ''': ‘ 
ton. It was the very day’ | - ied, 
iy ing that on which he.had!: : boosted aan 
unwilling listener to the dif vl men { 
between Mr. and Mrs. T:--\ 
He knew from whom the «" — ' howd 
mons came. Once before, : - # delta ' 
been suddenly called upon t acer AU 
manner, 

A wretched woman 5! ’ n 
now — but once the be!' : 
beauty of the fair Cubar didi _ 
where Castrani’s childho ' ‘ s 
youth had been spent. 8! My Ores 
been a beautiful orphan, a , 
by bis parents, and brov - 
almost as his ;ister. Perhaps, in those day : en 
they played together under the soft Souther: AEA IEE 
he knew no difference. 

Now she was dying. So said the message. 
and burdened with a secret which she could ‘ 
to no ears save bis. Before, when he had ¢: , " 
her, she had rallied after his arrival, and had - x : 
ed making confession. She should never spex' 
she said, until her death was sure.’ But w! 
felt dissolution drawing nigh, she should send‘ ' 
again. And the summons had come. He ob’ 
in haste, and one night, just befure sunset, b 
by her bedside. 

Once, she had been beanti/ul, with such be 
& pure complexion, black eyes, raven hair and 
features confer; but now she was a wreck, T!. 
transparent complexion was pale as marb! 
brilliant eyes sunken—the magnificent bair b- 
white as the wintry snow. 

She welcomed him brokenly, her eyes ligh 
with the pleasure of seeing him—and then t! ' 
faded away, leaving her even more ghast': | 
before. N eerlon 

“They tell me I am dying,” she said, bh tate ' ane 
* Do you think so?” - 4 

He smoothed back the hair on the damp for« tw 
damp alrealy with the dews of death. His ‘ 
sured her better than the words he could nv ' rue ‘ 
himself to speak. i ' 

“My poor Arabel!” 

* Arabel! Who calls me Arabel?” «be 
dreamily. “I have not heard that name 
spoke it! What a sweet voice hehad! O so+~ 
but falser than Satan! O Louis, Louis! if w 
go back fo the old days among the orange 
before I sinned — when we were innocer 
children!’ 

“Itis allover now, Arabe)l. You were t ' 
but God is gool to forgive, if repentance is > 

“O, Lhave repented! I have, indeed! An 
prayed as wellas I knew how. But my cri 
s» feartul! You are sure that Christ 
merciful?” 

“Very merciful, Arabel.” 
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open end of the tin. The jar is then slipped over the 
tin, which is brought away unperceived inside the 
jar, leaving the cooked omelet or pudding in the hat. 
Pretend to fry or bake them, return the hat unsoiled, 
and hand round the pudding in small portions, re- 
questing the favor of the opinion of the tasters as to 
its quality. 


- 


THE TERPSICHOREAN EGG. 

While the omelet was being handed round, I casu- 
ally placed the hat inverted on the front table. I 
asked my fair niece at the piano for a lively popular 
air, whilst I took up an egg, placed it in the hat, and 
iromediately it began to dance and twist about in an 
extraordinary manner, whilst [ beat time with my 
wand, and directed its movements. The interesting 
experiment is perfurmed with an empty egg, to which 
is attached a long hair. This hair has a crooked pin 
at its other extremity. The bent pin at the best op- 
portunity is fastened into your coat as you pass be- 
hind your table. The wand is passed underneath the 
hair, and at every movement it rises and falls. By 
gently turning the body, you may seem to advance 
and retire from the egg, and so increase the deception. 

THE HATCHED BIRD. 

I was resolved to finish my egg experiments with 
eclat, 80 P now laid two eggs ona plate, and asked 
Fanny to choose one. She roguishly took the farthest 
one, which [ considered very unladylike. I request- 
ed her to break it; she, however, declined—so I broke 
it, and showed that it was firm and fresh. 1 told her 
that if she had chosen the other it would have been 
the same; but, perhaps, she willed that I should pro- 
duce @ mouse out of the other. “Ono!” screamed 
Miss Simpkins; “no mouse.” “ Very well,” said I; 
“shall it be a bird?” A bird was voted nearly unan- 
imously, young Troublesome alone asking for a 
mouse. I tapped the shell of the remaining egg, and 
out came a beautiful canary, which fluttered round 
the room. This was rather unexpected, and conclud- 
ed this portion of the entertainment with applause, 
and audible mutterings for the mouse. It is easy to 
put a canary into an empty egg-shell, divided in the 
middle. A little glue and a band of paper placed in- 
side the shell enables it to be neatly joined. Two or 
three small holes made with a pin through the shell 
enables the bird to breathe while thus confined. A 
lady, as a rule, always takes the egg that is next to 
her, and chooses a bird in preference to a mouse. If, 
however, she should say a mouse, you may ask an- 
other lady, or put it to the vote, for the majority will 
prefer a bird to a mouse, unless they suspect the trick. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF SHOT.—Some of our read- 
ers may not have seen the great shot towers of the 
country, so we will briefly explain the process of mak- 
ing shot. The bars of lead of the proper kind are 
melted at the top of the tower, and the mass is then 
poured through cullenders with holes of the required 
size. In falling to the-base of the tower, the particles 
of semi-fluid lead, acted upon alike over their whole 
surface by the current of air, are made to assume the 
globular form, and by the time they reach the bot- 
tom, they are sufficiently hardened by covling to bear 
the shock of striking the surface of the vessel of wa- 
ter placed to receive them. The shot are taken from 
tue water and dried, when the different sizes are sep- 
arated by means of a sifter. 





te SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLA@ always as good 
and cleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.50. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG oF ovr Unton take pleas. 
ure in presenting this beautiful bye! to their patrons- 
It is a model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There isas much reading 
matterin each number as most people can find time to 
Price during the week, and that, too. of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
O-uIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TA E8, SKeTCHES, ANecDOTES, PorTkY, 10GRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns 
with that CHAgMING VAnieTY well calculated: to please 
all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor to the 
Home Cicig, THE Camp, THE COUNTING-ROOM, THE 
WoxKsuHop, and THE FaRMER'S FIRESIDE. 

Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 
although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-etghth of each paper for four 
or siz numbers, with an occasional longer one. 

OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Bes* WRITEKS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors,as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 
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Portiral Quotations. 


[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.] 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
KINDNESS. 
Kindness has resistless charms, 
All things else but weakly move; 
Fierce st anger it disarms, 
And clips the wings of flying love.- Rochester. 


Kindness by secret sympathy is tied; 
For noble souls in nature are allied.—Dryden. 


Speak gently! Love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind; 

And gently friendships accents flow, 
Affection’s voice is kind.—D. Bates. 


If a soul thou wouldst redeem, 
And lead a lost one back to God,— 
Wouldst thou a guardian angel seem 
To one who long in guilt hath trod,— 
Go kirdly to him; take his hand 
With gentlest words within thine own, 
And by his side a brother stand, 
Till all the demons thou dethrone. 
Mrs. C. M. Sawyer. 


Both men and women belie their nature 
When they are not kind.— Bailey. 


What thou wilt, 
Thou rather shalt enforce it with thy smile, 
Than hew to ‘t with thy sword.— Shakspeare. 


I may be kind, 
And meet with kindness, yet be lonely s’ill, 
Miss Landon. 
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THE FATAL GLOVE: 


—OR,— - 
The History of a Street- Sweeper. 


IN FOUR PARTS. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. ' 


PART IV. 


OUIS CASTRANI received, one 
day, an urgent summons to Bos- 
ton. It was the very day follow- 
Fy ingthat on which he.had been an 
unwilling listener to the difficulty 
between Mr. and Mrs. Trevlyn. 
He knew from whom the sum- 
mons came. Once before, he had 
been suddenly called upon in like 
manner. 

A wretched woman she was 
now — but once the belle and 
beauty of the fair Cuban town 
where Castrani’s childhood and 
youth had been spent. She had 
been a beautiful orphan, adopted 
by his parents, and brought up 
almost as his rister. Perhaps, in those days, when 
they played together under the soft Southern skies, 
he knew no difference. 

Now she was dying. So said the message. Dying, 
and burdened with a secret which she could confess 
to no ears save his. Before, when he had gone to 
her, she had rallied after his arrival, and bad declin- 
ed making confession. She should never speak of it, 
she said, until her death was sure.’ But when she 
felt dissolution drawing nigh, she should send for him 
again. And the summons had come. He obeyed it 
in haste, and one night, just befure sunset, he stood 
by her bedside. 

Once, she had been beautiful, with such beauty as 
@ pure complexion, black eyes, raven hair and perfect 
features confer; but now she was a wreck. The pure, 
transparent complexion was pale as marble — the 
brilliant eyes sunken—the magnificent hair bleached 
white as the wintry snow. 

She welcomed him brokenly, her eyes lighting up 
with the pleasure of seeing him—and then the light 
faded away, leaving her even more ghastly than 
before. 

“They tell me I am dying,” she said, hoarsely. 
“ Do you think so?” 

He smoothed back the hair on the damp forehead— 
damp already with the dews of death. His look as- 
sured her better than the words he could not bring 
himself to speak. 

** My poor Arabel!”” 

* Arabel! Who calls me Arabel?” she asked, 
dreamily. “I have not heard that name since he 
spoke it! What a sweet voice hehad! O sosweet!— 
but falser than Satan! O Louis, Louis! if we could 
go back to the old days among the orange groves, 
before I sinned — when we were innocent little 
children!’ 

“itis allover now, Arabe]. You were tempted; 
but God is good to forgive, if repentance is sincere.” 

“O, Lhave repented! I have, indeed! And I have 
prayed as well as | knew how. But my crimes are 
s feartul! You are sure that Christ is very 
merciful?” 

“Very merciful, Arabel.” 





* More merciful, more gentle and loving than our 
best friends, Louis?” 

* He forgave those who cracified him.” 

“O, if I could only trust him !—if I only could!” 

She clasped her bands, and her pale lips moved in 
prayer, though there was no audible word. 

“Let me hold your hand, Louis. It gives me 
strength. And you were always a friend so true and 
steadfast. How happy we were in those dear old 
days—you, and Inez, and I! Ah, Inez—Inez! She 
died in her sweet innocence, loving and beloved—died 
by violence; but she never lived to suffer from the 
falsity of those she loved! Well she is in paradise— 
God rest her!” 

The dark eyes of Castrani grew moist. There 
arose before him a picture of the fair young girl he 
had loved—the gentle- eyed Inez—the confiding young 
thing he was to have married, had not the hand of a 
cruel jealousy cut short her brief existence. Arabel 
saw his emotion, and pressed his hand in hers, so 
cold and icy. 

“ You have suffered, also, Louis—but not as I have 
—O no! O, the days before he came—he, the de- 
stroyer! What a handsome face he had, and how he 
flattered me! Flattered my foolish pride, until, de- 
serting home and friends, I fled with him across the 
seas! To Paris—beautiful, frivolous, crime-imbued 
Paris. [ am so faint and tired, Louis! Give me a 
drink from the wine-glass.” 

He put it to her lips; she swallowed greedily, and 
resumed : 

“T have written out my history, fully. Why, I 
hardly know, tor there are none but you, Louis, who 
will feel an interest in the poor outcast. But some- 
thing has impelled me to write it, and when I am 
dead, you will find it there in that desk, sealed, and 
directed to yourself Maybe you will never open it, 
for if my strength does not desert me, I shall tell you 
all that you will care to know, with my own lips. I 
want to watch your face, as I goon, and see if you 
condemn we. You are sure God is more merciful 
than man?” 

“Tn his word it is written, Arabel.” 

She kissed an ivory cross lying on her bosom, and 
proceeded with evident difficulty. 

“Well, I fled with Pau! Linmere. 
was very happy. He was kind to me, and I loved 
him so! We lived in a little vine-wreathed cottage, 
on the banks of the Seine, and [ had my tiny flower- 
garden, my books, my birds, my faithful dog Leo— 
and Paul! Every pleasant night, he used to take me 
out on the river in the little boat which bore my name 
on its side. O, those nights of perfect peace! The 
stars shone so softly, and the moon beamed with a 
mellow light peculiar to Southern moons, and like the 
cold lustre of these wintry moons, no more than sum- 
mer is like snow and ice! Those seasons of delight 
are a sweet dream in my memory. They seemed 
stolen from paradise—they were so perfect. I lived 
in a sort of blisstul waking trance, that left me noth- 
ing to desire, nothing toask for. Fool that Iwas! I 
thought it was to last always. A little more cordial, 
Louis; it will keep the spark of life alive, perlaps, 
until 1 bave finisbed.” 

“Do not exert yourself, Arabel,” he said, pityingly; 
“1 do not wish you to.” 

“) shall die easier. Letme go on. This pain in 
my side stops my breath, but the cordial relieves it. 
After a while, Paul wearied of me. Perhaps I was 
too lavish of my caresses and words of love; it might 
tire him to be Ieved so intensely. But such was my 
nature. A child of the south, I loved as cnly a fer- 
vid southern nature can, abandoning myself utterly 
to the grand passion. He grew cold and distant; at 
times positively ill-natured. Once he struck me; but 
I torgave him the blow, because he had taken too 
much wine. At length, it became known to me that 
I was about to become a mother, and I besought him 
to give me aright to his name. I couid bear the 
shame fur myself, but my child must not be born to 
curse the author of its being. He laughed me to 
scorn, and called me by a fuul name that I cann t 
repeat. But 1 bore it all, for the sake of my unborn 
child, and on my knees I begged and prayed of him 
to legalize our union by the rite of marriage. After 
the first, he made me no reply, but subsided into a 
sullen silence, which I could not make him break. 
That night, he asked me to go out buating with him. 

I prepared myself with alacrity, for 1 thought he was 
getting pleased with me, and ‘perhaps would comply 
with my request. Are you weary of my story, 
Louis?” 

“No, no. Goon. 


For a timeI 


I am listening to you, Arabel.” 

“It was a lovely night. The stars gleamed like 
drops of molten gold, and the moon looked down, 
pure, and serene, and holy. The river was smooth 
as glass; not a ripple disturbed its pulseless silence. 
No other human beings were in sight. I could al- 
most imagine that he and | were alone in the world. 
Paul was unusually silent, and I was quiet, waiting 
for him to speak. Suddenly, when we reached the 
middle of the river, he dropped the oars, and we 
drifted with the current. He sprang up, his motion 
nearly capsizing the frail boat, and, taking a step to- 
wards me, fastened a rough hand upon my shoulder. 
‘Arabel,’ he said, hoarsely, ‘your power over me is 
amvuny the things of the past. Once, I thought 1 
loved you, but it was merely a passion, which soon 
burned itself out. After that, I grew to hate you; 
but, because I had taken you away from home and 
friends, I tried to treat you civilly. Your caresses 
disgusted me. I woul! gladly have cast you off long 
ago, if I ha’ had but the shadow of a pretext. I am 
to be married to a beautiful woman in America, be- 
fore many months shall elapse—a woman with a 
name, and a fortune which will help me pay those 
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cursed debta that are dragging me down like a mill- 
stone. For youl bave no further use. You com- 
plain that our unborn child will be disgraced, unless 
I go through the mockery of marriage with you 

There is no disgrace in the grave—and I consign you 
to its dreanJess sleep!’ The next moment, the boat 
was capsized, and I was floating in the water. 1 cried 
alond his name, beseeching him to save me, and met 
only his mocking laugh in return, as he struck out 
for the shore. Icould not swim, and 1 felt myself 
sinking down—down to unfathomable depths. I felt 
cold as ice; there was a deafening roar in my ears, 
and I knew no more!” 

**My poor Arabel! I could curse the villain who 
did this cowardly thing, but he is dead, and in the 
hands of God!” . 

** When I woke to consciousness, I was lying in a 
rude cottage, and two persons, unknown to me—a 
man and a woman—were bending over me, applying 
hot flannels to my numbed limbs, and restoratives to 
my lips. Before morning, my child was born; but it 
never opened its eyes on this world. Death took it 
himself away. I had some articles of jewelry on my 
person, of some considerable value, and with these I 
bribed the persons who had taken me from the river 
to cause Mr. Linmere to believe that I had died. 
They were rough people, but they were kind-hearted, 
and I owe them a large debt of gratitude for their 
thonghtful care of me. But for it, I should have 
died in reality. As soon as I was able to bear the 
journey, I left France. Linmere had already closed 
the cottage,and gone away—none knew whither; but 
I was satisfied he bad departed for the United States. 
I left France with no feeling of regret, save for Leo, 
my faithful hound. I have shed many bitter tears, 
when pondering over the probable fate of my poor 
dog.” 

“ Be easy on that subject, Arabel. I saw the hound 
but a few weeks ago. He is the property of a lady 
who loves him—the woman Paul Linmere was to 
have married, if he had lived.” 

“Tam glad. You may laugh at me, Louis, but the 
uncertain fate of Leo has given me great unhappi- 
ness. But to continue—1 engiged myself with an 
English family, who had been travelling on the @on- 
tinent, and were about returning home—engaged 
myself as a nurse-maid. Iremained with them, un- 
til [had accumulated sufficient funds to defray my 
expenses across the Atlantic, and then I set out on 
my journey. I came to New York, for that had been 
Mr. Linmere’s home before he went to France. I soon 
got upon track of him, and learned that he was about 
to be married to a Miss Margaret Harrison, a young 
lady of great beauty, and with a large fortune I 
wanted to see her; for you must know that I had 
registered a fearful vow of vengeance on Mr. Paul 
Linmere, anid I desired to judge for myself if it would 
fall heavily on the woman he was going to marry. 
For even violently as I had loved him, I now hated 
him. I loathed the very air he breathed, and com- 
mitted to the flames the clothing his money had 
purchased. 

I saw Miss Harrison. I accosted her in the street, 
one (lay, as any common beggar would have done, 
telling her a pitiful story of my poverty. She smiled 
on me, spoke a few words of cou fort, and laid a piece 
of gold in my hand. Her sweet face charmed me. 
Impassioned as ever, [ would have been willing to 
have died for her, if my life could have benefited her. 
I set myself to find out if she cared for the man she 
was to marry. It had all been arranged by her fa- 
ther, years before, | understood, and I felt convinced 
that her heart was not interested. If it had been, in 
spite of my vow, in spite of my utter detestation ot 
Paul Linmere, I shouid have r 1 my sch 
of revenge, and allowed the guilty man to escape, for 
her sweet sake. But I ascertained, beyond a doubt, 
that she did not love him; even more—that she 
dreaded unutterably the union into which she was 
being forced. 

“After learning that, nothing could have saved 
Paul Linmere. His fate was decided. Twice I way- 
laid him in the streets, and showed him my pale face, 
which was not unlike the face of the dead. And as 
he believed that I was drowned, the sight of me filled 
him with the most abject terror., How I enj »yed the 
poor wretch’s cowardly horror! It was like food to 
the starving man, fur me to see his face grow white, 
and his eyes start from their sockets, at sight of the 
woman whom he thought the worms were feasting 
upon. 

“The night that’ he was to be married, I lay in 
wait for him at the place where the brook crossed the 
highway. I had learned that he was to walk up 
alone from the depot, to the house of his expectant 
bride, and there I resolved to avenge my wrongs. I 
stepped before him, when he came, laid my cold hand 
on his arm, and bade him follow me. He obeyed, in 
the most abject submissi He 1 to have no 
will of his own, but yielded bimself entirely to mine. 
He shook like one in the ague, and bis footsteps fal- 
tered so that at times I had to drag him along. I 
took him to the lonely graveyard, where sleep the 
Harrison dead, and—” She covered her face with 
her hands. and relapsed intu silence. 

** Well, Arabel, and then?” asked Castrani, fear- 
fully absorbed in the strange narmtive, feeling, as he 
listened, that the fate of Archer Treviyn hung on 
the next words the wretched woman might speak. 








* I dropped the hood from my face, and confronted 
him, I had no pity. My heart was like stones, I 
remembered all my wrongs; I said to myself this was 
the man who had made my life a shipwreck, and had 





sent my soul to perdition. He stood still, frozen to 
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whom you thought you murdered!’ I hissed in his 
ear. ‘The river could not hold me secure! And 
thus I avenge myself for all my wrongs!’ 

“IT struck one blow; he fell to the ground with a 
gurgling groan. I knew that I had killed him, and I 
felt no remorse at the thought. It seemed a very 
pleasant thing to contemplate. I stooped over him, 
to assure myself that he was dead, and touched bis 
forehead, It was growing cold. It struck me through 
and through with a chill of unutterable horror. [ 
fled, like one mad, from the place. I entered a train 
of cars, which were just going down to the city, and 
in the morning I left New York and came here. I 
fell sick, The terrible excitement hai been too much 
for me, and for weeks I layin a stupor which was the 
twin-sister of death. Buta strong constitution tri- 
umphed, and I came slowly back to health. I had 
some money on my person at the time I was taken 
ill, and happening to fall into the hands of a kind- 
hearted Irish woman, at whose door I had asked for 
a glass of water, I was nursed with a care which 
saved my life. 

“But I have never seen a t of happi 
since. Remorse has preyed upon me like a worm, 
and once before this I have been bronght face to face 
with death. Now I am going—going where I sent 
him! God be merciful!” 

“Amen!” responded Louis, fervently. 

It was very stillin the room. Castrani sat by the 
bedside, waiting for her to speak. She was silent so 
long he thought she slept, and stooped over her to 
ascertain. Yes, she did sleep. In this world she 
would never waken more! 








Castrani remained in Boston, and saw the remains 
of the unfortunate Arabel Vere consigned to decent 
burial, and, that duty accomplished, he took the first 
train for Lightfield. He had in his possession a doc- 
ument which would clear Archer Trevlyn from the 
foul crime of which he stood convicted in the mind of 
Margaret Harrison, and, aside from his desire to see 
justice rendered the man whom he had grown to ! 
consider a very dear friend, Castrani felt that it would 
make Margaret happier to know that the one she had 
loved and trusted so entirely once, was innocent of 
the crime imputed to him. 

It was sunset when he reached the dwelling of 
Nurse Day. Margaret was sitting on the veranda, 
with Leo by her side. The hound ran down to the 
gate, to give the visitor a joyful greeting, and Margie 
descended the steps, and held out her hand. She 
was very kind, almost cordial, for she respected Cas- 
trani with her whole heart, and she was pleased to 
sée him. 

**T am very glad to see you, Mr. Castrani,” she re- 
marked, leading him into the sitting room; ‘ and so, 
also, will be Nurse Day, when she returns. She has 
gone to a prayer-meeting now. And I am especially 
pleased to see you just at this time, because 1 am 
thinking of returning to New York, and I hope to 
persuade you to give me your escort, if it will not be 
asking too much.” 

“To New York? Indeed, that is delightful intelli- 
gence fur the tive hundred dear friends who have de- 
plored your absence so long! 1 had feared, some- 
times, that you intended to remain here always.” 

“7 almost wish I could—life has been so peaceful 


here. But I must go back svoner or later; as well 
now asat anytime. I think Iam strong enough to 
bear it,? she added, sadly. 


“ Miss Harrison, I want to tell yon a story.” 

She drew back from the hand he laid on hers, and 
her air became cold and repelling. He divined her 
fears, and smiled a melancholy smile. 

“No, not that. Do not fear. I shall never again 
trouble you with the story of my unfortunate pas- 
sion. I must go through life without the blessing 
that would have made this world a paradise. It is 
not that of which I would speak, and you need have 
no apprehensi ns for the future God helping me, I 
will nevcr say to you a single word that a brother 
wight not say to a dearly-beloved sister.” 

She put her band into his. 

‘1 wish 1 could love you, Louis Castrani,” she said, 
solemnly. ‘“ You deserve my heart’s best affections ; 
but for me love is over! I have had my day, and it 
ia set. But you shall be my brother— my dear, kind 
brother, Louis! O, it is sweet to know that in this 
false world there is one heart loyal and true!” 

“ Margaret, there is more than one true heart in 
the world, as you will acknowledge, when I have told 
you my little story. I know, now, why you discarded 
Archer Trevlyn. You thought him guilty of the 
murder of Paul Linmere!”’ 

A ghastly pallor overspread her face; she caught 
her breath in gasps, and clutched frantically the arm 
of Castrani. 

© Hush!” she said. © Do not say those dreadful 
words aloud; tbe very walls have ears, sometimes! 
Remember their utterance puts the life of a fellow- 
mortal in peril!” 

« Have no fear; Iam gving to right the wrong.” 

* Leave his pnnishment to God. It would kill me 
to see him brought befure a hissing crowd, to be tried 
for bis life. O Mr. Castrani, I impl re you—” 

“Calm yourself, my child. I shall never knowing- 
ly injure Mr. Trevlyn. He deserves no punishment 
for a sin he never committed. He is guiltless of that 
deed as are you yourself!” 

“ Guiltless—Archer guiltless!” she cried, her face 
wearing the pitiful, strained look of agonized sus- 
pense. “Ido not quite comprehend. Say it again 
—O, say it again!” 

“Margaret, Archer Trevlyn never lifted a hand 











against Paul Linmere—never! He is innccent before 





the spot, gazing into my face with eyes that gleamed 
| through the gloom like lurid fire. ‘I am Arabel Vere, 


G Al and the angels!” 
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She dropped her head upon her hands, and burst | comfort to you to know that the man to whom you 
into tears—the first she had shed since that terrible 
night when that blasting revelation had, as sbe 


thought, sealed up the fountain of tears forever. 
Castrani did not seek to soothe her; he judged right- 
ly that she would be better for this abandonment to 
@ woman’s legitimate source of relief. She lifted her 
wet face at last—but what a change was there! The 
transparent paleness had given place to the sweet 
wild-rose color which had once made Margie so very 
lovely, and the sad eyes were brilliant as stars, 
through the mist of tears. 

“I believe it—yes, 1 believe it!” she said, softly— 


reverently. “I thank God for giving me the assur- 
ance. You tell me sv. You would not, unless it 
were true!” 


‘*No, Margaret; I would not,” replied Castrani, 
strongly affected. ‘Heaven forbid that I should 
raise hopes which I cannot verify. When you are 
calm enough to understand, 1 will explain it fully.” 

“Tam calm now. Go on.” 

“TI must trouble you with a little, only a little, of 
my own private history, in order that you may un- 
derstand what follows. Lam, as you know, a Cuban 
by birth, but my father, only, was Spanish. My 
mother was a native of Boston, who married my fa- 
ther for love, and went with him to his Soutbern 
home. I was an only child, and when I was about 
twelve years of age, my parents adopted a girl, some 
four years my junior. She was the orphan child of 
poor parents, and was possessed of wonderful beauty 
and intelligence. Together we grew up, and no 
brother and sister ever loved each other more fully 
than we. It was only a brotherly and sisterly love— 
for I was engaged, at sixteen, to Inez De Nuncio, a 
lovely young Spanish girl, who was cruelly taken 
away from me by the hand of violence, as you know. 
Arabel grew to girlhood, lovely asa houri. Lovely, 
however, is not the right word ; she was royally mag- 
nificent. I have seen many elegant women, but 
never one who for stately grace and beauty would 
compare with her. She had many suitors, but she 
tavored none, until he camc—Paul Linmere, the fiend 
and destroyer! Ill health had driven him to Cuba, 
to try the effect of our southern air, and soon after 
his arrival, he became acquainted with Arabel. He 
was very handsome and fascinating, and much sought 
after by the fair ladies of my native town. Arabel 
was vain, and his devoted attentions flattered her, 
while his handsome face and fascinating address won 
her love. She was a passivnate child of the South, 
uncalculating as a babe where her affections were 
concerned; and, befure my parents had begun to ap- 
prehend any danger from Linmere’s society, she had 
left everything, and fled with him 

“*My mother was plunged in grief, for she had 
loved Arabel like an own daughter; and the uncer- 
tainty of her fate, I think, hastened my mother’s 
death. My father left no means untried to discover 
the whereabouts of the erring girl—but in vain, For 
years her fate was shrouded in mystery. My parents 


died, Inez was taken from me, and, weary and heart- 


sick, I came to New York, hoping to find some dis- 
traction in new scenes, and among a new people. 


“The day before you left New York, I received a 
message from Arabel Vere. She was in Boston—ill 
unto death. She wanted to see me once more; and 
she had asin upon her conscience, which she must 
confess before she died ; and she could confess it to no 
person but myself. In obedi to this ms, I 
hurried to Boston, and the same train that carried 
me, carried you, also. 

“T found Arabel but a mere wreck of her former 
self. Her countenance told me how fearfully she had 
suffered. She was very ill, in a wretched room, with 
no attendants, or medical aid. I bad her immediate- 
ly removed to lodgings suitable for her, and provided 
a nurse and a physician. From that time, she began 
to mend, and in a couple of days the physician pro- 
nounced her out of immediate danger. When she 
knew that her life was to be prolonged, she refused to 
make the confession she had summoned me to hear. 
So long as there was any prospect of her recovery, 
she said, she must keep the matter a secret. But she 
could not die, and leave it untold. Therefure, she 
prowised that whenever she should feel death ap- 
proaching, she would send again for me, and relieve 
her soul by the confession of her sin. 

“I bade her adieu, ieaving with her a sum of 
money sufficient to keep her from want, until she 
should be able to resume her employment, which was 
the copying of law-papers fur a well-known attorney. 
I held myself in readiness to answer her summons, 
whenever it should arrive, and a few days ago it 
came. 

‘*Previous to this, only a little while, I had been 
inadvertently a listener to an altercation between 
Archer Trevlyn and his wife, during which Mrs. 
Trevlyn, in a fit of rage, denounced her husband as 
the murderer of Paul Linmere. She produced proofs, 
which I confess struck me as strangely satisfactory, 
and affirmed her belief in his guilt. She also told 
him that because the knowledge of ‘his crime had 
come to you, you had discarded him, and left New 
York, to be rid of him forever! 

“So, knowing this, when I listened to the dying 
confession of Arabel Vere, | knew that that confes- 





sion would clear Archer Trevlyn from all shadow of 


suspicion. Arabel died, and I buried her. Previous 
to her death—perhaps to guard against accident, per- 
haps, guided by the hand of a mysterious Providence, 
to clear the fair fame of an injured man—she wrote 
out at length the history of her life. She gave it to 
me. I have it here. It will explain to you all that 
you will desire to know. I brought it first to you, 
Margaret, because I felt that it would be a sweet 





gave your love and conficence was innocent of the 
brand of Cain!” 

He gave Ler the manuscript, wrung her hand, and 
left her. 





Far into the night, Margie sat reading the closely- 
written sheets, penned by the hand now pulseless in 
death. All was made clear; Archer Trevlyn was 
fully exculpated. He was innocent of the crime 
which she had been influenced to believe he had com- 
mitted. She fell on her knees, and thanked God for 
that. Though lost to her, it was a consolation in- 
effable to know that he had not taken the life of a 
fellow-man. And, thinking it all over, she came to 
believe that Arabel Vere was more sinned against 
than sinning. Remembering her great provocation, 
Margie could not utterly condemn her for her fearful 
sin. And, with a shudder, she remembered that but 
for that sin, she herself should have been the wife of 
as black-hearted a villain as ever breathed. 

Her resolution was taken, before morning. She 
had deeply wronged Archer Trevlyn, and she must 
goto him with a full explanation, confess her fault, 
and plead for his forgiveness. She could not live 
without it, now that she knew how unjust she had 
been to him. 

Castrani, who came in the morning, approved her 
decision; and Nurse Day, who was told the whole 
story, and listened with moist eyes, agreed with them 
both. So it happened that on the ensuing morning 
Margie bade farewell to the quiet home which had 
sheltered her through her bitterest sorrow, and, ac- 
companied by Castrani, set forth for New York. 

Margie clung to Castrani with almost childish fear ; 
she had been so long separated from the world that 
the sight of its confusion, particularly now that the 
whole country was rushing to arms, alarmed and 
distressed her. 

She went to her own home first. Her aunt was in 
the country, but the servants gave her a warm wel- 
come, and after resting for an hour, she took her way 
to the residence of Archer Trevlyn, but a few squares 
distgut. 

A strange silence seemed to hang over the palatial 
mansion. The blinds were closed—there was no sign 
of life about the premises. A thrill of unexplained 
dread ran through her frame as she touched the 
silver-handled bell. The servant who answered her 
summons seemed to partake of the strange, solemn 
quiet pervading everything. 

“Is Mr. Trevlyn in?” she asked, trembling in spite 
of herself. 

“I believe Mr. Trevlyn has left the country, 
madam.” 

* Left the country! 

“ Some days ago.” 

Margie leaned against the carved marble vase which 
flanked the massive doorway, unconsciously crushing 
the crimson petals »f the trumpet-flower which grew 
therein. What should she do? She could write to 
him. His wife would know his address. She caught 
at the idea. 

“Mrs. Trevlyn—take me to her! 
friend of mine.” 

The man looked at her curiously, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and motioning ber to enter, indicated the closed 
door of the parlor. 

“You can go in, I presume, as you are a friend of 

the family.” 
+ A feeling of solemnity, which was almost awe, stole 
over Margie as she turned the handle of the door, 
and stepped inside the parlor. It was shrouded in 
the gloom of almost utter darkness. The heavy 
silken curtains fell drooping with their cosiliness to 
the velvet carpet, and a faint, sickening odor of 
withering water lilies pervaded the cluse atmos- 
phere. Water lilies!—they were Alexandrine’s favor- 
ite flower. 

Margie stopped by the door until her eyes became 
accustomed to the gloom, and then she saw that the 
centre of the room was cccupied by a table, on which 
lay some rigid object—strangely jong, and still, and 
angular—covered with a drapery of black velvet, 
looped up by dying water lilies. 

Still controlled by that feeling of strange awe 
Margie stole along to the table and litted the massive 
cover. She saw beneath it the pale, dead face of 
Alexandrine Trevlyn. She dropped the pall, uttered 
a cry of horror, and sank upon a chair. The door 
unclosed noiselessly, and Mrs. Lee, the mother of the 
dead woman, came in. Her sable dress swept the 
carpet with a doleful sound, like the sighing of the 
wind amid the cypress trees of a graveyard. Margie 
shivered with an almost superstitious terror. Mrs. 
Lee flew to her sideand flung her arms wildly around 
Margaret. 

“O Margie! Margie!’’ she cried, “ pity me! 
heart is broken! 
from me!” 

It was long before she grew composed enough to 
give any explanation of the tragedy—for tragedy Mar- 
garet felt assured it was. 

The story can be told in a few brief words. Infi- 
nitely sad it is that so much suffering can be related 
in a few brief paraggaphs. Alexandrine and her hus- 
band had had some difficulty. Mrs. Lee could not 
tell in relation to what, but she knew that Alexan- 
drine blamed herself for the part she had taken. 
Mr. Trevlyn left her in anger, to go to Philadelphia 
on business. He was expected to be absent about 
four days. Meanwhile, his wife suffered agonies of 
remorse, and counted the hours until his return 
should give her the privilege to throwing herself at 
his feet and begging his forgivness. 

But he did not return. <A week, ten days. passed, 
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and still notidings. Alexandrine was almost frantic. 
On the eleventh day came a telegraphic despatch, 
brief and cruel, as those heartless things invariably 
are, informing her that Mr. Trevlyn had closed his 
business in Philadelphia, and was on the eve of leav- 
ing the country for an indefinite period. His desti- 
nation was not mentioned, and his unhappy wife, 
feeling that if he left Philadelphia without her seeing 
him, all trace of him would be lost, hurried to the 
depot and set out for that city. 

There had been an accident about half way between 
New York and Philadelphia—one of those- cases of 
sheer carelessness that we read of with so little in- 
terest every day—and Alexandrine Trevlyn had been 
brought back to her splendid home—a corpse! That 
was all. 

Archer Trevlyn had left behind him no clue by 
which he might be reached, or communicated with, 
and his wife, unforgiven, must be consigned to the 
tomb without a single tear upon her face from the 
eyes of him she had loved so fondly. 

They buried her at Greenwood, and the grass and 
flowers bloomed over her grave. She passed out of 
memory, and was forgotten, like a perished leaf, or a 
beautiful sunset fading out with the night. 





The summer days fled on, and brovght the autumn 
mellowness and splendor. Margie, outwardly calm 
and quiet, lived at Harrison Park with her staid 
maiden aunt. Life had become monotorous and un- 
eventful to her. She expected nothing from the 
future here—she only aimed to deserve the blessed 
immortality which is promised to the faithf.l. 

Her existence was much that of any other single 
woman. She sewed, and looked after her servants, 
and drove out pleasant afternoons, and visited the 
poor people who were fortunate enough to reside in 
her vicinity. Amusement or entertainment, as the 
world judges, she had very little; her life was one 
long system of waiting. And for what? When she 
asked herself the question, the invariable reply was 
“ Nothing.” 

A year passed away thus monotonously, then an- 
other, and no tidings ever came of Archer Trevlyn. 
Margie thought of him now as we think of one long 
dead, with tender regret, and love almost reverent. 
He was dead to her, she said, but it was no sin to 
cherish his memory. 

In the third year Margie’s aunt married. It was 
quite a little romance. An old lover, discarded years 
before in a fit of girlish obstinacy, came back, after 
weary wanderings in search of happiness, and seeking 
out the love of other days wooed and won her over 
again. 

There was a quiet wedding, and then the happy 
pair decided ona trip to Europe. And, of course, 
Margie must accompany them. At first shedemurred; 
she took so little pleasure in anything, she feared her 
presence might mar their happiness, and she dreaded 
to leave the place where she had passed so many 
delightful hours with him. But her aunt and Doctor 
Elbert refused to give her up, and so, one beautiful 
September morning, they sailed for Liverpool in the 
good ship Colossus. 

For many days the voyage was prosperous, but in 
mid-ocean they fell upon stormy weather, and the 
ship was tossed about at the mercy of the winds and 
waters. It was a terrible storm, and great appre- 
hensions were entertained that the vessel might 
founder, but she would doubtless have weathered 
the blast in safety, if she had not sprung aleak. 

The fearful intellig was 1 just at the 
closing in of a dark, dismal night, and every heart 
sank, and every face was shrouded in gloom. Only 
for a moment! The men sprang to the pumps and 
worked with a will—as men will work for their lives— 
but their efforts were vain. The water increased in 
the hold, and it soon became evident that the Colossus 
would hardly keep afloat until morning. 

But Providence was pleased to snatch those human 
lives from the destruction which seemed inevitable, 
and just when they were most hopeless, most despair- 
ing, the lights of a strange ship flashed athwart their 
reckless course. They succeeded in making their 
desperate condition known, and by day dawn all were 
safe on board the steamer; for the stranger proved to 
be a steamer on her way from Liverpool to New York. 

The decks were crowded; Doctor Elbert was look- 
ing after his wife, and Margie, clinging to a rope, 
stood frightened and alone. Some one came to her, 
said a few words which the tempest made inaudible, 
and carried her below. The light of the cabin lamps 
fell fallon his face. She uttered a cry, fur in that 
moment she recognized Archer Trevlyn. 

“Margie Harrison!” he cried, his fingers closing 
tightly over hers. “Margie! Mine! mine at last! 
The ocean has given you up to me!” 

“O Archer! where have you been? It has been 
so weary! And I have wanted to see you so much— 
that I might tell you how I had wronged you—that I 
might ask you to forgive me. Will you pardon me 
for believing that you could ever be guilty of that 
man’s death? If you knew all—if you knew how 
artfully it was represented to me—what overwhelm- 
ing proofs were presented, you would not so much 
wonder—” 

“1 do know all, Margie; Alexandrine told me. 
My poor wife! God rest her. She believed me guilty, 
and yet her fatal love fur me overlooked the crime. 
She deceived me in many things, but she is dead, and 
I will not be unforgiving. She poisoned my mind 
with suspicions of you and Louis Castrani, and I was 
fuol enough to credit her insinuations. Margie, I 
want you to pardon me.” 

**1 do, freely. Castrani is a noble soul! 
as I would a brother.” 
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hard, but perhaps, at the last, she did not suffer. I 
will believe so.” 

“If she sinned, it was through love of you, Archer, 
and that should make you very forgiving toward 
her.” 

“IT have forgiven her long ago. I know the proofs 
were strong against me. I am not sure but that they 
were sufficient to have convicted meof murder ina 
courtoflaw. You were conscious of my presence that 
night in the graveyard, Margie?” 

“Yes. I thought it was you. I knew no other 
man’s presence had the power to thrill and impress 
Mme as yours did.” 

“I meant.to impress you, Margaret. I brought all 
the strength of my will to bear on that object. Isaid 
to myself, she shall know that I am near her, and yet 
my visible presence shall not be revealed to her. And 
now, can you guess why I was there?” 

* Hardly.” 

* Love ought to tell you.” 

**1t might tell me wrong.” 

“No, Margie. Never! You know that I have 
loved you from the moment I saw you first, and 
though fora long, long time I never dared to think 
you would ever Le to me anything more than a bright, 


beautiful vision, to be worshipped afar off, yet it: 


agonized me to think of giving you up to another. 
For after that it would be a sin to love you. When I 
heard you were to marry that man, I cannot tell you 
how I suffered. I set myself to ascertain if you cared 
for him. And I was satisfied beyond a doubt that 
you did not.” 

** You were correct. I did not.” 

“ He was a villain of the deepest dye, Margie. Ido 
not know as Arabel Vere sinned in ridding the earth 
ofhim. When I think that but for hercrime you 
would now have been his wife, I am tempted to con- 
sider her crime as acrime only in name. I am not 
so sure that she was not the instrument of a justly 
incensed Providence to work out the decrees of 
destiny.” 

“O Archer! Jt was dreadful for him to die as he 
did. But what a life of misery it saved me from! 1 
will not think of it. I leave it all.” 

“Tt is best todoso. But toexplain my presence at 
Harrison Park that nigut. I went there hoping to 
catch a glimpse of you. I wanted to see you once 
more before you were lost to me forever. I did not 
desire to speak to you; I did not wish to disturb you 
in any way; but I wanted to see you before that man 
had a legal claim on you. I watched your window 
closely. I had found out which was your window 
trom one of the servants, and I watched its light, 
which burned through the dusky twilight like the 
evening star. I wonder if you had a thought for me 
that night, Margie—your wedding night?” 

“T did think of you—” she blushed, and hid her 
face on his shoulder—‘‘I did think of you. I longed 
inexpressibly to fly to your side and be forever at 
rest!” 

“My darling!” He kissed her fondly, and went 
on: “I saw you leave your room by the window and 
come down the garden path. I had felt that you 
would come. I was not surprised taat youdid. I 
had expected it. 1 followed you silently, saw you 
kneel by the grave of your parents, heard you call 
oat upon your father for pity. O, how I loved and 
pitied you, Margie—but my tongue was tied—I had 
no right tospeak—but I did kiss yourhand. Did you 
know it, Margie?” 

“ Yes.” 

** You recognized me, then? I meant you should. 
After that I hurried away. i was afraid to trust my- 
self near you longer, lest [ might be tempted to what 
I might repent. I fled away from the place, and 
knew nothing of the fearful deed done there until the 
papers announced it the next day.” 

“And I suspected you of the crime! O Archer! 
Archer! how could I ever have been so blind? How 
can you ever forgive me?” 

“I want forgiveness, Margie. I doubted you. I 
thdught you were false to me and had fled with 
Castrani. That unfortunate glove confirmed you, I 
suppose. I dropped it, in my haste to escape without 
your observation, and afterward I expected to hear 
of it in connection with the finding of Linmere’s body. 
I never knew what became of it until my wife dis- 
played it, that day when she taunted me with my 
crime. Poor Alexandrine! She had the misfurtane 
to love me, and after your renunciation, and your 
departure from New York—in those days when I 
deemed you false as fair—I offered her my hand. I 
thought perhaps she might be happier as my wife, 
and I felt that I owed her something for her devoted 
love. 1 tried todo my duty by her, but a man never 
can do that by his wife unless he loves her! That is 
his first duty. All lesser obligations will come easy, 
if his heart finds rest in her.” 

“You acted fur what you thought was best, 
Archer.” 

“T did. Heaven knows I did. She died in coming 
to me to ask my forgiveness for the taunting words 
she had spoken at our last parting. I wascruel. I 
went away from her in pride and anger, and left be- 
hind me no means by which she could communicate 
with me. I deserved to suffer, and I have.” 

“And I also, Archer.” 

‘My poor Margie! Do you know, dear, that it was 
the knowledge that you wanted me which was send- 
ing me home again? A month ago I saw Louis 
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**Continue to do so, Margie. Hs deserves it, I 
think. The night I left home, Alexandrine revealed 
to me the cause of your sudden rejection of me. We 
quarrelled terribly. I remember it with bitter re- 
morse. We parted in anger, Margie, and she died 
without my forgiveness and blessing. It was very 
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Castrani in Paris. He told me everything. He was 
delicate enough about it, darling; you need not blush 
for fear he might have told me you were grieving for 
me; but he made me understand that my future 
might not beso dark asl had began to regard it. 
He read to me the dying confession of Arabel Vere, 
and made clear many things regarding which I had 
previously been in the dark. Is all peace between 
us, Margie?” 

“Allis peace, Archer. And God is very good.” 
“Heis. I thank him forit. And now I want to 
ask one thing more. I am not quite satisfied.” 

“ Well?” 

“Perhaps you will think it il-timed—now, when 
we are surrounded by strangers, and our very lives 
perhaps in peril—but I cannot wait. I have spent 
precious moments enough in waiting. It has been 
very long, Margie, since I heard you say you loved 
me, and I want to hear the words again.” 

She looked up at him shyly. 

“Archer, how do | know but you have changed?” 

“You know I have not. I bave loved but one 
woman—I shall love no other through time and eter- 
nity. And now, at last, after all the distress and the 
sorrow we have passed through, will you give me 
your promise to meet whatever else fortune and fate 
may have in store for us, by my side?” 

She put her face up to his, and he kissed her lips. 

“Yours always, Archer. 1 have never had one 
thought for any other.” 

So a second time were Archer Treviyn and Margie 
Harrison betrothed. 

On the ensuing day the storm abated, and the 
steamer made a swift passage to New York. 

Doctor and Mrs. Elbert were a little disappointed 
at the sudden termination of their bridal tour, but 
consoled themselves with the thought that they could 
try it over again in the spring. 

Treviyn remained in the city to adjust some busi- 
ness affairs which had suffgred from bis long absence, 
and Margie and her friends went up to her old home. 
He was to follow them thither on the ensuing day. 

And so it happened that once more Margie sat in 
her old familiar chamber dressing for the coming of 
Archer Trevlyn. What should she put on? She re- 
membered the rose-colored dress she had lain away 
that dreadful night so long ago—laid it away, and 
with it all her hopes of happiness. But now the rose- 
colored dreams had come back, why not wear the 
rose-colored dress? She went to the wardrobe where 
she had locked it away. Some of the servants had 
found the key out in the grass, where she had flung 
it that night, and fitted it to the lock. It had rusted 
there, and required all her strength to turn it. She 

litted the dress and the beautiful pearl ornaments, 
and held them up to the light. The dress was fresh, 
and unfaded, but it was full four years behind the 
style! Well, what did that matter? She had a fancy 
for wearing it. She wanted to take up her life just 
where she had left it when she put off that dress. 

To the unbounded horror of Florine, she arrayed 
herself in the old-fashioned dress, and waited for her 
lover. And she had not long to wait. She heard his 
well-remembered step in the hall, and a moment after 
she was fulded in his arms. 





At Christmas there was a bridal at Harrison Park. 
The day was clear and cloudless—the air almost as 
bilwy as the airs of spring. Such a Christmas had 
nt been known for years. 

“A glorious day for a wedding!” said Mrs. Sullivan 
to the cook; ‘‘1 never saw the likes of it but once be- 
fore in my life, and that was when my brother Teddy 
was married to Patty O'Brien. Ab, but wasn’t that 
a day taken right outof Eden! And Teddy and Patty 
have lived and prospered, and have always kept two 
elegant pigs, and had the finest hens and chickens 
in all the country. Ah, but there’s no use in telling 
me that there’s nothing in a wedding-day !”’ 

“ You're right there,” said old Peter, ‘‘ 1 remember 
that other day when the wedding was to have come 
off, Mistress Sullivan, but it didn’t comeatall. And, 
if you mind, it rained pouring.” 

“Only a drizzle, Peter—only a drizzle,” said Mrs. 
Sullivan. ‘‘ But a drizzle is a great deal worse than 
a pouring rain. A deal worse. It means a weeping 
wite. Well, Mistress Margaret will have a long life 
anil a happy one—the Lord bless her!—if there’s any- 
thing in omens.” 

S» the servants gossipped, and the sun shone bright- 
ly, and the soft winds sighed through the leafless 
trees. And Margie was married, and nota cloud came 
between her and the san. 

Peave and content dwelt with Archer Trevlyn and 
his wite in their beautiful home. Having suffsred, 
they knew better how to be grateful for, and to ap- 
preciate, the blessings at last bestowed upon them. 

At their happy fireside there comes to sit some- 
times, of an evening, a quiet, grave-faced man, whose 
strung right arm lies mouldering on a far-away battle- 
ti-ld—a sacrifice offered on the shrine of freedom. A 
man whom Archer Trevlyn and his wife love as @ 
dear brother, and prize above all other earthly friends. 
And beside Louis Castrani, Leo sits, serene and con- 
templative, erjoying a green old age in peace and 
plenty. Castrani will never marry, but sometime in 
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Castraniin Paris. He told me everything. He was 
delicate enough about it, darling; you need not blush 
for fear he might have told me you were grieving for 
me; but he made me understand that my future 
might not beso dark asl had began to regard it. 
He read to me the dying contession of Arabel Vere, 
and made clear many things regarding which I had 
previously been in the dark. Is all peace between 
us, Margie?” 

“Allis peace, Archer. And God is very good.” 

“Heis. I thank him for it. And now I want to 
ask one thing more. I am not quite satisfied.” 

“ Well?” 

“Perhaps you will think it ill-timed—now, when 
we are surrounded by strangers, and our very lives 
perhaps in peril—but I cannot wait. I have spent 
precious moments enough in waiting. It has been 
very long, Margie, since I heard you say you loved 
me, and I want to hear the words again.” 

She looked up at him shyly. 

“Archer, how do L know but you have changed?” 

“You know 1 have not. I have loved but one 
woman—lI shall love no other through time and eter- 
nity. And now, at last, after all the distress and the 
sorrow we have passed through, will you give me 
your promise to meet whatever else fortune and fate 
may have in store for us, by my side?” 

She put her face up to his, and he kissed her lips. 

“Yours always, Archer. 1 have never had one 
thought for any other.” 

So a second time were Archer Trevlyn and Margie 
Harrison betrothed. 

On the ensuing day the storm abated, and the 
steamer made a swift passage to New York. 

Doctor and Mrs. Elbert were a little disappointed 
at the sudden termination of their bridal tour, but 
consoled themselves with the thought that they could 
try it over again in the spring. 

Trevlyn remained in the city to adjust some busi- 
ness affairs which had suffgred from his long absence, 
and Margie and her friends went up to her old home. 
He was to follow them thither on the ensuing day. 

And so it happened that once more Margie sat in 
her old familiar chamber dressing for the coming of 
Archer Trevlyn. What should she put on? She re- 
membered the rose-colored dress she had lain away 
that dreadful night so long ago—laid it away, and 
with it all her hopes of happiness. But now the rose- 
colored dreams had come back, why not wear the 
rose-colored dress? She went to the wardrobe where 
she had locked it away. Some of the servants had 
found the key out in the grass, where she had flung 
it that night, and titted it to the lock. It had rusted 
there, and required all her strength to turnit. She 

litted the dress and the beautiful pearl ornaments, 
and held them up to the light. The dress was fresh, 
and unfaded, but it was full four years behind the 
style! Well, what did that matter? She had a fancy 
for wearing it. She wanted to take up her life just 
where she had left it when she put off that dress. 

To the unbounded horror of Florine, she arrayed 
herself in the old-fashioned dress, and waited for her 
lover. And she had not long to wait. She heard his 
well-remembered step in the hall, and a moment after 
she was fulded in his arms. 





At Christmas there was a bridal at Harrison Park. 
The day was clear and cloudless—the air almost as 
bilmy as the airs of spring. Such a Christmas had 
nt been known for years. 

“A glorious day for a wedding!” said Mrs. Sullivan 
to the cook; ‘‘1 never saw the likes of it but once be- 
fore in my life, and that was when my brother Teddy 
was married to Patty O'Brien. Ah, but wasn’t that 
a day taken right outof Eden! And Teddy and Patty 
have lived and prospered, and have always kept two 
elegant pigs, and had the finest hens and chickens 
in all the country. Ah, but there’s no use in telling 
me that there’s nothing in a wedding-day !’’ 

“ You're right there,” said old Peter, ‘1 remember 
that other day when the wedding was to have come 
otf, Mistress Sullivan, but it didn’t comeatall. And, 
if you mind, it rained pouring.” 

“Only a drizzle, Peter—only a drizzle,” said Mrs. 
Sullivan. ‘‘ But a drizzle is a great deal worse than 
a pouring rain. A deal worse. It means a weeping 
wite. Well, Mistress Margaret will have a long life 
and a@ happy one—the Lord bless her!—if there’s any- 
thing in omens.” 

S» the servants gossipped, and the sun shone bright- 
ly, and the soft winds sighed through the leafless 
trees. And Margie was married, and nota cloud came 
between her and the sun. 

Peave and content dwelt with Archer Trevlyn and 
his wite in their beautiful home. Having suffered, 
they knew better how to be grateful for, and to ap- 
preciate, the blessings at last bestowed upon them. 

At their happy fireside there comes to sit some- 
times, of an evening, a quiet, grave-faced man, whose 
strong right arm lies mouldering on a far-away battle- 
ti-ld—a sacrifice offered on the shrjne of treedom. A 
man whom Archer Trevlyn and his wife love as a 
dear brother, and prize above all other earthly friends. 
And beside Louis Castrani, Leo sits, serene and con- 
templative, erjoying a green old age in peace and 
plenty. Castrani will never marry, but sometime in 
the hereafter, I think he will have his recompense. 





“Sissy,” asked a lady, a few days ago, of a bright 
litile girl down town, who had just commenced going 
to school, “sissy, how do you like your teacher?” 
“O, she’s such a nice lady,” was the enthu-iastic re- 
ply; “‘and Ido love her so much. She lets us all go 
out to play every day at twelve o’clock, and don’t 
make us come back till the bell rings.” 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


COURTING DAYS. 


BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION, 


THE marsh was full of the little white pimpernel 
blossoms. Mary Ireton was wading about in there, 
looking for a ring she had lost. It was apparently a 
useless search, fur she had dropped the ring froma 
boat a month before, when the marsh was covered 
two feet deep with water. The tide had flowed out 
now; the grass and pimpernel was springing strong 
under the warm May sunshine, and Mary, hoping 
against hope, went splashing, barefooted, among the 
blossoms, searching with anxious eyes and a flushed 
face. No wonder—it was her betrothal ring. And 
then Mary had had a dream. 

It was not a very remarkable dream, but then she 
could not, somehow, forget it. She thought she was 
walking along the mill-stream in the meadows, with 
St. Cyr, the man she loved. On the hillsides the 
campions blossomed among the corn, the sky was 
fair, birds sang around them. Such had been the 
reality, many atime. 

In her dream all was very happy. She believed 
she had met St. Cyr never to part again. He was 
talking to her, telling her how he loved her, and 
planxing future happiness, when the mill-stream 
came rushing along with redoubled force. She could 
not hear his words, and suddenly he di ed 
from her side. She looked, and saw him walking on 
the other side of the brawling water, and he was not 
alone. A tall, fair girl, with dark curls curtaining 
her glowing cheeks, walked with bowed head beside 
him. She had been crying, and St. Cyr held her 
hand. Mary called to him, but he did not hear. She 
tried to cross to him, but the stream foamed up an- 
grily to deter her, and she awoke, crying. 

Haunted by this dream, she searched for her ring. 
St. Cyr was absent, and it was since his departure, 
while teaching herself to row, that she had lost it. 
It slipped from her hand, and sank through the tur- 
bid, swelling water. It had been a family ring, and 
was rather peculiar—a blood-red garnet embedded in 
its own gray felspar, and set in the finest gold. A 
brother of St. Cyr’s, long since dead, had sent the 
ring from America to his lady-love in England. She 
was dead when it arrived, and it was sent back to St. 
Cyr the elder, who gave it to his brother, then a boy, 
and told him to bestow it upon the woman he mar- 
ried. St. Cyr told Mary this history when he gave 
her the ring, and she knew he valued it. Now she 
had lost it, and connected with her dream, the loss 
seemed ominous. Day and night she had haunted 
the stream until the water receded, and the lake 
sank to its limits, leaving the low land dry. The 
ring was heavy, and she thought it might have sank 
directly at the spot where it fell, and was possibly 
embedded in the soft earth. 

Pools of water were still shining among the flags 
and grasses. Believing that there was no one to see 
her, she splashed recklessly among them. Her feet 
and ankles were bare, her dress was kirtled up, and 
her soft, bright hair falling from under her loose gray 
hood. She looked prettily romantic. So thought 
the man standing under the willows, fishing. 

He was upon an elevation on the borders of the 
lake at some distance, but he had a pair of keen 
gray eyes that discovered the girl with perfect dis- 
tinctness, and, also, other objects more remote. He 
saw the little brown house where she lived, the blue 
smoke curling from it, and the blooming garden be- 
fore the door. A happy home, a good home, it seem- 
ed to be, but one cannot, truly, always trust to 
appearances. Mary’s father lived there, and Jean, 
her old Scotch nurse and general housekeeper, but 
her mother lay under the churchyard marble. 

Mary gave up her search at last. She dipped her 
little feet in a clear pool, and sitting on a tussock, 
put on her shoes and stockings. Then she started 
home, but looking back, she burst into tears. 

* Good-morning,”’ said a voice, close beside her. 

_ Betore she looked up, it did not strike her as being 
a pleasant voice. She raised her head quickly, and 
saw a tall, slender man with thin, bloodless lips, 
tightly compressed, keen gray eyes, and light hair 
turned half gray. He was carelessly dressed in good 
material, and carried a fishing-rod over his shoulder. 
He was an utter stranger to Mary. She stammereid 
a reply to his salutation. , 

“Have you lost anything?” he asked, scrutinizing 
her closely. 

“Yes,” said Mary, eagerly; ‘‘a ring. Have you 
found it?” 

“ Where did you lose it?” he questioned, without 
replying. : 

* T lost it in the water when it crossed the marsh 
there; now that the water has gone down, I have 
been searching upon the ground. Have you seen it?” 
she asked again. 

“No; and you are very foolish to look there for it; 
it has gone past recall. Whatever is lost in water 
and whatever is lost in love has gone forever.” 

Mary’s heart, in suddenly sinking, forced the hot 
blood into her face. She turned away; the stranger 
followed her. 

“You have lost your love-gift, and you have lost 
your lover. Mind. I tell you it is an omen,” he 
said. 

Mary walked on swiftly, with a burning cheek, and 
he ceased to follow her. When she reached home 
there was a letter for her from St. Cyr. 





PP 


“My DEAR MARy:—I cannot return to Lennox 





until several weeks have past. Circumstances which 


I cannot explain detain me. I will write you more | 
at length soon. Sr. Cyr.” | 
Mary tried not to think, It was the only way to 
escape distress and actual anguish, but a subtle de- 
pression haunted her. Unconscious of what she was 
doing, she searched for the proofs of St. Cyr’s love. 
Upon the bracket in one corner of her room, was a 
tiny Cupid in the fuirest Parian. He had given it to 
her upon her twentieth birthday, saying that the little 
god must henceforth be a shrine of hers. That was 
a year previous, when he was first her lover. Now 
her table was covered with his books, her garden 
bloomed with rare flowers he had planted there, a 
portrait of himself, painted by his hand, gleamed on 
her from the wall. He had been kind and tender, 
almost worshipful. She could not remember a look 
ora word of blame, ever. Then why this perpetual 
fear and grief? 

She re-read the letter, and tried to see if innocent 
of any fatal meaning; but, as she read, the rustling 
of the trees sounded like the rushing mill-stream, 
and dropping the sheet, she flung herself upon a 
couch and forced herself to sleep. Fortunately, she 
was quite unconscious when old Jean came into 
room. The old woman saw the pale face and 
crumpled letter. ; 

“Ah, my bairne,” she muttered, ‘“ marriage and 
hanging go by destiny.” 

It was an old saying, and a favorite one of Jean’s. 
She had been a pretty girl once, and had had her 
own romance. It had endel very sadly, and Jean 
never spoke of it, save indirectly by trite remarks and 
wise saws, which showed in their application, much 
worldly wisdom. 

Mary wondered who the man was who had spoken 
to her. She met him the next day in the streets of the 
town, and he bowed. The morning following, he 
passed the windows of her home, and she hurriedly 
asked her father if he knew him. Brown Iretor 
looked up slowly from beneath his shaggy brows. 

“ He’s that hermit fellow who lives alone in that 
stone house up the mountain,” he said. : 

Mary remembered vaguely of hearing a man of 
eccentric habits, who was little known, and lived 
alone near the town, spoken of by people at various 

times, but she had imagined a bent and hoary-head- 
ed man, rudely dressed, and unconversable. His name 
was Toussaint. Merely this was all any one knew of 
him. 

There was a lecture at the town hall that evening. 
To divert her mind, Mary went with a girl friend and 
her brother. As the crowd passed out, after the en- 
tertainment, she heard a voice say: 

Is St. Cyr in town?” 

** No,” said another man, “I saw him yesterday at 
Harttord. He was riding with a lady.” 

Mary felt faint, and pressed forward into the pure 
air. A pair of keen gray eyes peered down into her 
face. 

“Is it not as I told you? Come to my house to- 
morrow, and I will tell you more.” 

She saw Toussaint’s tall figure in the starlight. 

** Will you come?” he asked. 

His eyes compelled her to say “‘ Yes.” 

The next morning, after a night of misery, she re- 
membered her promise. She saddled her bay pony, 
Barley, and went galloping up the hills. Perhaps 
Toussaint could tell her more than she had at first 
thought. 

The little gray stone house stood under a jutting 
rock that projected from the mountain side. She 
tied her pony, and knocked at the low door. It was 
instantly opened, and betrayed a home of Croesus- 
like wealth. The rooms were not large, but entirely 
beautiful. The walls were of polished rosewood, 
against which hung magnificent paintings in massive 
gilt. Rare hot-house vines and sumptuous flowers 
ran up to the snowy cornices. Carpets of purple vel- 
vet lay beneath her feet, and what was not un- 
appropriate, that cool May morning on the high 
mountain top,a glowing fire glittered through a bronze 
fender. Toussaint was reading. -He still held his 
book—a copy of Montaigne. Hehad wicked, sinister 
eyes, but Mary gave that but half a thought. 

‘* What do you want to tell me?” she said. 

“*T want to tell your fortune,” said he. 

He placed a small, white, unmarked globe on the 
table. 

“ Place your hand upon this,” he said. 

She did so, and instantly the globe was creased 
with blood-red lines. 

“Red,” said Toussaint, with a significant sneer. 
“You love him—you worship him—you would die 
forhim. Girl, you area fool! and you shall have the 
reward of fools. See those lines break—not one en- 
circles the globe. He bas already left you.” 

** You lie!’ cried Mary, frenzied, and unknowing 
what she did. 

He laughed, mockingly. 

“It is bad news, isn’t it? The tidings are sharp 
to bear. They are, indeed.” 

The girl sprang from the house. She leaped upon 
her horse, and went tearing down the hill like mad. 
Suddenly her eyes caught sight of some moving ob- 
ject, white and scarlet, on the long turnpike below. 
Something moved her to watch closely. She drew 
in her horse, and stood breathless. 

They came on, the lady and the gentleman, riding 
slowly, as ifin conversation. The lady’s palfrey was 
white as snow, .and from her graceful shoulders 
streamed a scarlet scarf. Her companion was St. 
Cyr. 

Mary Ireton fell from her saddle as if dead. St. 
Cyr saw her fall. He spurred up the mountain, 
leaving the lady at its fuot. Leaping from the sad- 





dle, he knelt down in the grass heath, and ghastly 


Mary Ireton’s slender foot trom the stirrup. The 
docile pony, scarce twelve hands high, stood motion- 
less. He had saved his mistress’s lite. 

He carried her home before him in the saddle. 
When she could speak, he bent down and kissed 
her. 

‘* Mary, here is my sister Louise. She is hardly 
your age, yet a widow.” 

A young face, full of tenderest pathos, was at St. 
Cyr’s side. It bent to the pillow. 

“1 have wanted to see you so long,” whispered 
Louise Henrique. 

Clarping the beautiful neck, Mary Ireton burst into 
overwhelming tears. 

Not until ber courting days were ended did she 
tell ber Lusband of that painful episode. It chanced 
that he knew Toussaint’s history. He was a wretch- 
ed man, crazed on the subject «tf marriage, who long 
ago hud been deceived. by the ¥ oman he loved. 

After all. Mary’s wedding-ring was the one she had 
lost. St. Cyr found it where she had looked for it 
in vain. 


+ > 





A MURDEROUS LOCALITY. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Times says: There is a sin- 
gular fatality about the neighborhood in Farmington, 
where, a few weeks ago, Luther G. Thompson was 
murdered. Though the people are quiet and indus- 
trious, there have been several murders committed 
there. Some thirty-five or six years ago, a citizen of 
Farmington by the name of Nodiah Bird, was mur- 
dered near the same spot where Thompson bas just 
been killed. The murderer, curiously enou:h, was 
mistaken in his man—just as the murderer of Thomp- 
son is supposed to have been mistaken in the man he 
recently killed. Mr. Bird was mistaken for Linus 
Goodrich. The murderer, a wild and violent man 
from Bristol, named William Rowe, bad been 
hanging about Goodrich’s premises all day, refusing 
to leave, and growing more and more insolent. At 
length, on a refusal of Goodrich to comply with all 
his demands for cider, Rowe followed him into the 
house, where his manner became 80 threatening as 
to frighten Goodrich, who, leaving his family to the 
mercy of the stranger, fled to a neighbor’s for 
help. 

The neighbor, Nodiah Bird, a resolute man, has- 
tened with Goodrich to the house, and was the first 
toenter. On opening the door he was killed by 
Rowe. The murderer stood ready with an axe, and 
on the opening of the door, he struck the unfortunate 
Bird such a blow in the neck, as to fairly cut his 
head off; the axe severing everything—bones,muscles, 
ficsh and tendons; and leaving the head hung to the 
body by a mere shred of flesh and skin. Instantly 
the murderer dashed the axe through the nearest 
window as he went. He fled to the woods and hid. 
Not being able after many days of hunting to find 
him, and becoming satisfied that he was in the habit 
of secretly visiting the house of a cousin, at night, for 
fuod, the selectmen of Farmington armed balf a doz- 
en men with rifles, and employed them to hide them- 
selves and watch the house. It was said the mur- 
derer came wrapped in a cloak. 

And here arose one of the extraordinary circum- 
stancés of the affair. About three o’clock, befvre 
the thick darkness had begun to break, one of the 
watchers by the name of Gager, thought he detected 
the form of a man in a cloak, obscurely and stealth- 
ily making his way through the yard beneath a 
clothes-line. Looking more intently, his surmise 
proved correct, and he tired. The bullet entered the 
man’s shoulder, and came out at his ribs, and left the 
man dead on the greund; but he proved to be, not 
the murderer, but a Mr. Bodwell, of Farmington, 
one of Gager’s own party of armed watchers. Thus 
there was a double murder, and in both cases the 
victims proved to be the wrong man. Gager was 
arrested and imprisoned, and for more than a year he 
remained in jail, but was finally released. 

The mysterious murderer continued to evade all 
pursuit. At length a strange-looking man, all wild 
and shaggy, his clothing in rags, and his feet bound 
around with the bark of trees for protection, sudden- 
ly entered the huuse of Mr. Cadwell, and asked for 
something to eat. He looked baggard and danger- 
ous—a regular wild man of the woods, and Cadwell, 
(it was the Cadwell whose son was murdered at New 
Britain two years ago) ordered him <off, saying he 
would give nothing. His wife, however, with a 
sagacity and presence of mind worthy of notice, ex- 
claimed: 

“T have something for him—Le is hungry—I will 
cook him some breakfast ;” and stepping through the 
door as if to enter the kitchen, she told her son to 
run for his life, go to the neighbors, and tell them to 
hurry, provide themselves with ropes, and come, for 
the murderer of Nodiah Bird was in her house. 

This was done; half a dozen. stout men promptly 
appeared with ropes, and seized Rowe—for it was he 
—and after a furious and almost doubtful struggle, 

Jed in binding him fast. His trial took place 
in due time, and he was acquitted on the ground of 
insanity. In addition to these fuar murders—that of 
Bird, Bodwell, Cadwell and Thompson—the families 
of the neighborhood in question have not been with- 
out the experience of a further tragedy, in the shape of 
the death by violence, of a cousin of the unfortunate 
Luther G Thompson. We refer to John W. Thomp- 
son, whose tragic end in the machinery of a mill 
(one of the mills which have just been in arbitration 
in the case of the Hartford water supply) excited so 
much feeling and regret in the neigk borhvod, a year 








or two ago, when it occurred. 
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{Written for The e Flag olper Union.) 
WAITING. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


The lamps glare out on the bridges black, 
The river mutters and moans below; 

Like phantoms, coasting its sluggish track, 
Backward and forward the barges go. 

I lean from my window into the dark— 
The masts lie thick at the crowded piers, 

Day dies in the west. like a crimson spark, 
And the sea-fog clings to my cheek in tears. 


T lean from my window—looking down 
On stony arches and turbid tide— 
The lights, a-beam in the drowsy town, 
And the wake of oars where the boatmen glide— 
Far, far beyond to the harbor's mouth— 
To the beacon, lit like a lurid star, 
Where the winds blow hot from the purple south, 
And the foam-caps leap at the sandy bar. 


O, ships at anchor, O, bargemen bold, 
O river, rollirg to meet the sea! 
My heart within me is faint and cold— 
I pray you, I pray you, give car to me! 
I ask ye, where is my lover's bark— 
What wild waves woo it—what Indian gales? 
On what far seas. in the nameless dark, 
Do the white moons rise o'er its tattered sails ? 


O, speak and tell me, what isles of palm— 
What coral reets of the lonesome sea— 
What low capes, dreaming in tropic calm, 
Have 'ured my lover away from me? 
What wild sca-maidens, with amber hair, 
Smile on him through showers of mist and spray, 
With chi!l-white faces and fingers fair, 
While I sit weeping my youth away ? 


Ah, long ago she spread her wings-- 

That gallant ship— for the Indian shore; 
And many a sail the high tide brings 

Back to the piers, but she comes no more; 
Sails from the east, and sails from the west, 

Like petrels flecking the billows free— 
But never the one I love the best, 

Nor word, nor token, they bring to me! 


I ask the winds, do they toss her shrouds ? 
I esk the waves, do they kiss her prow ? 
I question the gulls and the hurrying clouds, 
But none give answer— none hear me now. 
They are tired ofa talt so sad and old; 
The way is long to the dawning day— 
The way is long, and the waters cold, 
And I sit weeping my youth away. 


Some morn she will come to the harbor’s mouth, 
With the musk of the East ‘n her str ining hold; 
I shall see her masts in the purple south, 
I shall catch the songs of h: r sailors bold; 
I shall hear her cordage rattle and strain, 
I shall lean me forth, and with joyous tears, . 
Look on the bark of my love again— 
The fairest of all at the crowded picrs. 


And what wil! she bring me from that far land ? 
What Indian jewel- what pearl of price? 
What diamord sifted through burning sand ? 
What blooms from jungle and fields of rice ? 
Tell me, [ pray, shall | find once more, 
In the priceless treasures that crowd that ship, 
The old lost gold that my hair once wore, 
And the old lost red for my faded lip ? 


O, I watch and wait at the dreary piers— 
And the storm-clouds gather and drift apart, 
And Hope dies slow with the dy it ¢ years, 
And drops her ashes upon m: heart. 
The waves may mock, the winds may shout, 
The white moons wax and the white moons wane, 
The tides roll in. and the tides roll out, 
But the ship of my lover comes never again! 


—-@¢ pom > 
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MR. BARTEAUX. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 

** ARE you ready?” impatiently called a voice, at 
the fuot of the stairs. ‘‘ Charlie has been waiting this 
half bour.” 

**1’ll be down directly ;” came the answer from the 
little chamber, within which a girl was shaking out 
the folds of her muslin dress, and looking in the glass 
to see how they “ hung.” 

“Let him wait,” she said, to herself, bending to- 
ward the glass, and seeing therein the reflection of a 
faultless tace—faultless as to hue and feature. Clear 
in profile, rose-pink and lily in color, with the requi- 
site almond. shaped eyes of cloudless azure—the ring- 
lety hair of chestnut, and straight eyebrows of the 
same color. 

“Let him wait,” she repeated. “1 cannct go to 
the festival looking dowdy, because I had to hurry.” 

A second inspection of a ribbcn in ber hair decided 
upon its rej ction, and at last, with the wavy locks 
loosely confined, she put her hat on with care to look 
carelessly, and descended, entering the parlor with 
her gloves in her hand. 

The young man’s face grew radiant as he saw her; 
manifestly he would have given his life for one of 
those curls. But she chose to be very high and dis- 
tant, because she knew everything she wore was just 
enhancing her beauty, and she liked to see this man 
sv visibly adoring. 

It is true she liked him best of anything, next to 
herself, and was going to marry him; but she had no 
idea of the tremors and flushes of love he experienced. 
To have attempted to tell her would have been talk- 
ing in an unknown tongue to her. I think Robert 
Browning must-bave had some such woman in his 
mind, when he said: 
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* But for loving, why, you would not, Sweet, 
‘Lhough we prayed you, 
Paid you, brayed you 
In a mortar, for you could not, Sweet." 


The September sunshine was l)ing warm and yel- 
low on the flaunting dablias of the little garden 
through which the two passed to the carriage that 
awaited them at the gate. 

Mabel Saunders paused among the flowers, consid- 
ering what one she should pluck for her own sweet 
wearing. Her superficial taste saved her from any of 
the gaudy bloonis, and she chese a pale, mottled car- 
nation pink, whose penetrating, spicy perfume 
brought to Charlie Wayland dreams of some rare 
garden, under some miraculous sun, to which he 
would one day lead his love—this houri in muslin, 
whose small fingers touched hisarm. After, the fra- 
grance of the carnation gave him that most keen of 
pains—the knowledge that you have invested a 
worthless one with the ideal that is dearest tu you. 

The light carriage flashed along over the hard, yel- 
low road, Mabel’s blue eyes dancing with the exhilar- 
ating motion, with ber own consciousness of looking 
well—with expectation of the gayeties to which she 
was speeding. 

By a trough by the roadside, into which trickled 
the ice-cold stream from a spring in the rocky bill 
near by, stood a horse, his nose plunged in the cool 
water. Iis rider bad not dismounted, but sat negli- 
gently, while bis horse drank. He saw the carriage 
wheel round the curve in the road—saw that figure, 
as fair and perfect as a picture—with its bright face 
and clear eyes, and a smile of admiration swept 
across his lips, and, as the couple rode nearer, he 
turned in his seat, and beckoned slightly, determined 
upon a better sight as so unusual a picture, 

Charlie drew rein, and looked questioningly at the 
stranger, who said: 

‘** Will you tell me the road to the Episcopal church 
of Wylding?” 

Charlie writhed beneath the audacious gaze fixed 
upon Mabel, for, though the interrogation was put 
to him, the man’s eyes never left the face of the girl. 

“ You can go straight on, and turn to the first left, 
or you can take the old road which branches from 
this, by those bars, yonder. Either will lead you 
there.” 

It was only by the utmost control that Charlie 
could prevent his hand from sending his whip tin- 
gling across that dark, moustached face. 

** Thanks,” said the stranger, and, as Charlie drove 
away, the man lifted his hat, with the air of a cheva- 
lier, to Mabel. He said softly to himself, as he pulled 
up his horse’s head: 

* An amusement for my leisure hours while I stay 
in this devilishly dull place. And a lover to torment, 
into the bargain. Quite a godsend!” And he trot- 
ted slowly after the flying carriage. 

*“ What a striking-looking man!’ exclaimed Mabel, 
longing to look back, but denying herself, for fear he 
might be watching. 

“V’ve a great mind to go back and horsewhip 
him!” said Charlie, his sinewy hand looking as if it 
might accomplish that teat. 

*“ That would be a pretty thing to do,” remarked 
Mabel, secretly amused. “We shouldn’t get to the 
testival in time, and might delay him, too.” 

“How do you know he’s going?” asked Charlie, 
looking suspiciously at her, and wondering if she 
could help feeling resentment at such a gaze from a 
stranger. He felt an unrecugnized pang, as he saw 
she had not been angry with the man. 

‘| imagined so, because he inquired the way to the 
church where the festival is,” replied Mabel. ** You 
ought to know that, for you told him.” 

1 should bave bad a much higher opinion of my- 
selt, if 1 Lad told him the wrong road,” was the re- 
sponse. 

“That would have done no good,” said the acute 
girl; ‘for it’s my opinion the man knew the way as 
well as you did.” 

Which was very true. 

The two rode on, Charlie very moody and dissatis- 
tied with this day from which he had expected so 
much; Mabel eager to reach the church and discover 
who was the man who looked sv differently from her 
country admirers. 

The horse, ever ready to shy and jump at anything 
which he could imagine to be sufficient cause, had 
been somew hat excited by various ghostly-looking 
stones, and by a pile of shining birch wood close to the 
road. But the strong arm of his driver had easily 
subdued him. Now, a party of boys in a field by the 
road, were hastily pulling in a kite, and, as the horse 
came up opposite, the kite wavered and tell, rattling, 
right in front of the aniwal’s head. The horse flung 
out his mane, grandly—fire flashed in his eyes, and 
he trampled over the kite, and darted on in the switt 
ruv which fear urges. 

Matel was not timid, and sbe felt entire confidence 
in Charlie’s puwer to control the horse; but, when 
sucdenly one ot the lines parted, and Charlie fell vio- 
lently back, withuut one curbing influence on the 
flying steed, Mabel felt that she might be riding to 
her death. 

Charlie knew it was a straight road for a mile fur- 
ther; after that he would not think. He felt con- 
scious of no fear fur himself, but his-heart was pierced 
with agony that be should have brought Mabel i:.to 
danger. Mabel sat very still, not thirking of any- 
thing, and hardly able to breathe, so rapid was the 
motion. 

Ata little distance in front, the narrow, old road 
came out upon the broader new one over which they 
were travelling. While they were within a few rods 








of it, they saw a chestnut horse emerge frum it, and 


its rider | turn his head quickly tos see who came 80 fa- 
riously. Then he sprang from his horse, and stood 


awaiting the coming of the leaping animal whose 


speed seemed increasing rather than diminishing. 
The two in the carriage recognized the man, and 
even at that moment, Charlie felt a sensation of an- 
ger toward him. 

The lithe, nervous figure leaped at the horse’s head 
and grasped the bridle as though his hand had been 
of iron. The horse struggled, reared, then stood and 
panted. Charlie jumped out and was about to turn 
to Mabel, but the stranger left the horse’s head, ‘thus 
obliging Charlie to take his place there, and going to 
the side of the carriage, showing a face paler than its 
wont, but smiling and careless, extended his hands 
and Jifted Mabel from her seat, saying: 

**T could not have been so cruel as to have wished 
this should happen, but now that it has, I can hardly 
be surry for it, as it brings me to your presence.” 

It was said with a toue, a glance, an empressement, 
which called the scarlet to cheek and lip, lately so 
pale. 

“T hope you are not hurt,” Mabel said, thinking 
she must say something, but much preterring to hear 
him speak. 

**Hurt? Noindeed! Then with a laugh—* How 
should I be burt in your service?” 

The two stood by the carriage, his hand still on her 
arm, asif she must still need support after such an 
escape; his stately, graceful head a little drooped to- 
ward her, his switt, black eye-glance seeing how 
beautiful was the transparent carmine, the snowy 
white, the sapphire eyes, all glorified by excitement. 

Charlie was tying together the lines, studiously en- 
deavoring not to look at Mabel, but seeing too plainly 
how enchanting was her fave an! figure at this mo- 
ment. When he had accomplished his work, he ad- 
vanced, and elaborately thanked the stranger, who 
received his thanks with a suavity in which Charlie 
felt. but could not see, the scorn. 

* The horse is perfectly safe, now, Mabel,” he said, 
“shall we go on? Unfortunately we are now very 
late.” 

He could not refuse the tacit demand of the stran- 
ger to be allowed to put the lady into the carriage, 
which was acccmplished with the same careless grace 
with which he appeared to do everything; then he 
galloped away and out of sight, on the road to Wyld- 
ing. 

The two followed more slowly, and almost in utter 
silence. Soon they drove up to the pretty little brown 
stone church in which was to be held a celebration 
in honor of the formation of the society—that day be- 
ing the first of the fiftieth year of its life. 

The people moved in‘and out beneath the gothic 
entrance, along whose arch drooped the brightest 
and sweetest flowers of September. Two or three 
girls stood at the foot of the stairs that led up to the 
choir, They advanced to meet Mabel, as she came 
slowly up the yard, bowing gayly to the young men 
who lounged there, and who half started forward at 
sight of her—as if awakened to keener life by her 
presence. 

** We have been waiting so long for you,” exclaim- 
ed one of the girls; ‘‘ you know we cannot sing, until 
they are all here. We thought you never would 
come. And I was quite angry that the organist 
should be so late—he has not been here tive minutes.” 


“He?” questioned Mabel, ascending the choir |- 


steps, and giving a last arrangement to ber hat, as 
she went. “I thought Ellen Winthrop was to play, 
as usual.” 

“Ono. You were not here at last rehearsal—they 
decided to send for Mr. Barteaux, from B—. He's 
to play here all the month.” 

The truth flashed into Mabel’s mind, instantly; it 
was the new organist whom she had twice met this 
morning. 

By this time they were arranged in their seats, and 
in the body of the church the ranks of fluttering rib- 
bons and black coats became quieter, in expectation 
of the grand anthem that was to open the festival. 
Mabel had, as yet, had no chance to confirm her sus- 
picion, as to the organist. She sat in the front row 
of singers, and could not well look behind to where 
some one sat at the key-board. 

“Is be nut handsome—or, rather, so distingue ?” 
whispered a fluttering academy miss, by her side. 

“How should 1 know? I cannot see him,” was 
the response. 

But she could see Charlie Wayland in the church 
below; she saw his gazv upon her, and it annoyed 
her. 

The first strains of the organ hushed the murmur, 
for the strains were unlike any ever heard in that 
church beture. Clear, full, with a triumphant clarion 
of the hosts of Judah thrilling through. The touch 
was assured, as though the organist had in command 
inexhaustible resources. Currect, with a fire and 
spirit in the playing that fascinated and enchained 
the ear. But the musician who devoutly loved mu- 
sic—whose very beart and soul were intused with it, 
would have felt vaguely that this player only laid the 
riches of intellect and talent at the shrine, that bis 


soul was not worthy of worshipping at such an 


altar. 

But the crowd were swayed, and worthily—they 
listened breathlessly, and when the words of the an- 
them burst froin the throats of the singers, in unison 
with those organ strains, they thought that never 
had been such music. Many eyes filled with rapture, 
and many a heart throbbed suffocatingly. 

Charlie Wayland, listening, and watching the face 
of her whom he loved, felt the strange pain of music 
and love. Sometimes, he could distinguish the clear, 





thin soprano of Mabel, who sang sv well that one 


might wonder if she felt all her volos convey! ory for, 
though not so rich and full, it could be very s weet. 

After the anthem, came the prayer from the white- 
robed minister, then the bustle of going down to the 
chapel below, where were to be the usual number of 
charades, semi-sacred colloquies, and to finish with 
the bounteous collation which already tempted the 
hungry eyes of the chilkiren. Mabel lingered long 
enough to catch one glimpse of the organist, and 
make her suspicion certain, then she was borne off 
by Wayland. 

As for Mr. Barteaux, he had seen the blue ribbon 
of Mabel’s hat in the choir, then all thought of her 
had been lost in listening to a contralto voice, whose 
first tones had sent a memory through his mind that 
thrilled upon the most sensitive chord in his nature. 

“It could not be possible,” he said, to himself, 
“that he should meet again the owner of that voice 
here.” 

He tried to discover just where she sat, but inter- 
vening figures prevented. After the singing, he 
walked down the steps, his eyes roving restlessly 
through the crowd for the face he kuew so well, but 
he did not tind it. Returning, his glance met the 
face of Mabel, who was walking away upon her 
lover's arm, 

He flashed a smile upon her, saying inwardly, with 
something of self-scorn, “that voice bad driven this 
little amusement out of my head.” Then he saun- 
tered slowly into the yard, and to the grove of oaks, 
where some of the younger people, who preferred 
more freedom, were already wandering. 

At the grassy roots of one of the trees, sat Charlie 
and Mabel, and near them a slender girl leaned 
against a tree trunk, now and then joining in the 
desultory conversation. Her face was of that soft, 
clear darkness, unrelieved by any color, save the 
crimson of her mouth, her eyes gray, but looking 
much darker, by reason of the ink-black lashes and 
dark brows—and that indescribable something about 
the eyes of a brunette that makes them look of a 
deeper color than they sometimes really are. Mabel 
began to relate her adventure of the morning, dilat- 
ing upon the rare grace of the stranger. The girl 
listened, with a curious smile in her eyes, but her 
| lips only reposing in quiet attention. 

‘And what did you think of this wonderful cava- 
lier, Mr. Wayland?” asked the girl. 

Charlie looked up from the grass he was listlessly 
braiding, and said: 

* Unaccountably I thought of a glittering snake I 
killed in the field the other day. Now, I think Mr. 
Barteaux a remarkably fine organist.’ 

“Tam glad you killed the snake, Mr. Wayland,” 
said the girl, softly. 

The two looked at each other, and she felt that he, 
also, had an intuition other than jealousy, of the na- 
ture of the new-comer. 

“T think you two are talking very absurdly, as 
well) as incomprehensibly,” laimed Mabel, with a 
bewitching pout, that instantly called all her lover’s 

attention to herself. 

* Let us, then, assist in disseminating reason,”’ said 
@ voice near them, and Barteaux came leisurely from 
among the trees behind them, and was about to sit 
down on the grass at Mabel’s feet, when he perceived 
the third person whom the bole of the tree had par- 
tially screened. 

Mabel, who was looking at him, saw a sudden pal- 
lor follow a quick flush on his face, then he instantly 
became careless as ever, and made no sign of recog- 
nition. Mabe) had no idea of why he should have 
looked so, and soon ceased wondering. He must be 
presented to the girl, consequently she said: 

“ This is Mr. Barteaux, Miss Ray.” 

Barteaux, with indescribable effrontery, masked 
in exquisite self-possession, said, as he bowed low: 

“It is Miss Ray, then? I fancied I had seen you 
before; the name recalls you detinitely to my re- 
membrance.” 

Mabel showed the surprise she felt, that Charlotte 
Ray had seen this man before, while Miss Ray said, 
with a coolness that Charlie Wayland could p. receive 
bordered on disdain: 

**Mr. Barteaux’s memory is not so good as mine. 
I remembered him the moment I saw him.” 

He winced inwardly, but se‘4 in his soft, musical 
voice: 

*T cannot be too grateful for that fact.’’ 

Then he sat down by Mabel, gallantly listening— 
bestowing attentions which seemed to come so direct- 
ly from his heart, as to dissipate his usual careless- 
ness. And therein lay his most potent charm. He 
did not address any remarks to Miss Ray, who talked 
intermittently with Charlie, until a deputation came 
to summon them to dinner. Then Barteaux fell be- 
hind by the side of Miss Ray, a pale flush coming to 
his cheek, a deep gleam to his eye, as he found him- 
self so near her. He offered his arm, and she could 
not well refuse to let her hand rest there. 

Never had woman held such power over this cyni- 
cal, heartless man; as did this girl who now walked 
by his side. And she cou!4 not but feel sometimes 
the fascination of his presence, the electric power of 
those eyes that hal looked to her all of love he could 
know. But his innate untruth she knew as well as 
felt. His life of dissipated uncertainty—more than 
all, his falseness to every promise where woman was 
concerned, too plainly polluted his soul for sucha 
woman as Charlotte Kay ever to come within his 
power—let him be ever so strongly attached to her. 

Now, as he walked with her, though he longed to 
touch her hand, to clasp the fingers that lay on his 
arm, he dared not. He bent his head low and sail: 


“If ever woman was flattered by visible evidence 
of her power, you have been. Iam not used to grow 
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hot, ‘ond tremble with delight ¢ at menting one. This | 
morning your voice thrilled through all the singing— } 
I heard only you. Your tone was the first knowl- 
edge I had that you were here.” . 

He paused, his burning eyes diasing epen her face, 
his words echoing with passionat ty. With 
all the tenacity and passion of his temperament, this 
man had resolved that be would conquer the love of 
this girl—for never had woman been haughty and 
indifferent to him before. 

She walked in silence. She knew how powerful 
was the attraction he felt, and, knowing that, she 
could not but be conscious of the magnetism of his 
pr sence. Still she wisely forbore to speak, to iterate 
words she had already spoken. There rose before her 
a pale, blonde face, with sad, wistful eyes—the face of 

a girl whom this man, in sportive mood had won to 
love him with the one grand passion of a life. It had 
been rare amusement for him. 

As she thought, Charlotte Ray’s eyes grew full of a 
sheeny, dangerous light. Unconsciously she with- 
drew her hand from his arm, as she said: 

«“ What if Lshould tell you I did not believe a word 
of all you say?” 

It was not a wise remark for her to have made, and 
she knew it instantly. 

*“ Have I, then, but to convince her of my sinceri- 
ty?” he asked himself, with a feeling of triumph. 

They had reached the door of the chapel. Miss 
Ray would not allow him to escort her in, and a 

while after, she saw him by the side of Mabel—saw 
that subtle smile of his she: ding ite radiance into the 
heart of the unsuspecting girl. 

It was evident in a fortnight that Mr. Barteaux 
was prosecuting his amusement with vigor and suc- 
cess. Miss Ray saw the look of fierce gloom that had 
settled upon the once bright face of Wayland—her 
quick-reeing eyes detected the restless flush, the ea- 
ger, illy-subdued expectations and disappointments 
that began to make the life of Mabel Sanders what 
she was making that of Wayland. Miss Ray saw, 
and her soul rose, sebellious. Her tact and resolu- 
tion had thus far succeeded, and she had had no in- 
terview alone with him since she had met him at the 
festival. While she despised him, there was a power, 
an electrical strength of eye and voice, and presence, 
that she could easily know might hold another ina 
spell whose influence she had faintly felt. 

It was a night far into September—a soft, sweet 
night of summer and autumn united in that unison 
which is so dearly sweet. The stars shone through a 
fragrant mist—a slender moon had already passed 
golienly down below the horizon. The star sheen 
glittered on the single jewel Charlotte wore, as her 
hand rested on the shoulder of Mabel. The two stood 
in the garden of Mubel’s home. Both their faces 
revealed the earnestness of their conversation, but 
Mabel’s aspect was incredulous and fearful. Every 
moment her eyes wandered resiléssly toward the 
gate, and the late rose she twirled had lost nearly all 
its petals. 

* You do not tell me, seriously, that you have bro- 
ken plight with Wayland,” Charlotte said, atter a 
pause, which to both was full of unpleasantness. 





“ Yes, seriously; you may believe it,” was the reply. 

* And you fancy Barteaux loves you?” asked the 
tender, pitying voice, that could not make Mabel 
angry. 

“It seems so,” said Mabel, slowly; then a deep 
blush stained her cheek, in the dusk, and she con- 
tinued with low vehemence, “and I do not know 
why—but I would do anything he willed—I never 
knew love before. I could die tor him!” 

* Dear child, believe me, he has no glimmer of love 
fur you; and it is not love you feel.” 

Her band clasped the tingers of Mabel with a grasp 
that some way had healing and strength in it. 

“Jt is, however, something that has changed my 
whole life,” said Mabel, in a weary tone. 

Charlotte's lips were parted to re ply, when the two 
caught the sound of steps, and the gate swung open. 
Charlotte pushed Mabel hurriedly up to the door 
whispering: 

“Sit concealed in the parlor, by the open window!” 
And the girl passively obeyed. 

Barteaux saw the shining cf some white drapery, 
and thougbt it Mabel; but when he saw the prideful 
pose of figure, his face lost its look of easy supremacy 
—his pulses their calm beat. He came up to where 
she stuod near the vine-wreathed window. 

“At last accident blesses us,” he said, in such 
tones, es the listening girl within the house bad 
never heard b; fore. 

“ Why not say Providence?” asked Charlotte; “1 
feel like ascribing this meeting thas high.” 

He came close to her; his eyes glowed through the 





























darkness. The unexpectedress of his meeting with 
her—the strong desire be bad felt for an hour like 
this with the woman who so strangely enthrailed 
him, gave to his manner an impetuous passion that 
would have made bim irresistible had there been one 
particle of love in the heart of the girl to whom be 
plead. And Mabel learned that night more suffering 
than she had ever known before. 
She beard her name iu his tone, uttered with an 
indifferent scorn that tingled like fire through her 
veins. Ln the passionate wordsof love he poured out, 
. she recognizer so truly’ how fale bad been every louk 
and tone to her. In that hour of trial, Mabel’s pride, 
her vanity, ber better nature, everything within her, 
rose to sustain the shock. Aud in it all, she felt 
surely that she had forever fallen from the ideal one 
good man bad enshrined ber in. 

Charlotte stood icily calm; only a steady flash 
burned in her cheeke—a hue invisible to the man be- 
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hot, and tremble with delight at meeting one. This 


“TI beg you—I command you to desist,” she ex- 


morning your voice thrilled through all the singing— | claimed, as soon asshe could find breath to break the 


I heard only you. Your tone was the first knowl- 
edge I had that you were here.” . 

He paused, his burning eyes blazing upon her face, 
his words echoing with passionate intensity. With 
all the tenacity and passion of his temperament, this 
man had resolved that he would conquer thre love of 
this girl—for never had woman been haughty and 
indifferent to him before. 

She walked in silence. She knew how powerful 
was the attraction he felt, and, knowing that, she 
could not but be conscious of the magnetism of his 
presence. Still she wisely forbore to speak, to iterate 
words she had already spoken. There rose before her 
a pale, blonde face, with sad, wistful eyes—the face of 
a girl whom this man, in sportive mood had won to 
love him with the one grand passion of a life. It had 
been rare amusement for him. 

As she thought, Charlotte Ray’s eyes grew full ofa 
sheeny, dangerous light. Unconsciously she with- 
drew her hand from his arm, as she said: 

“ What if Lshould tell you I did not believe a word 
of all you say?” 

It was not a wise remark for her to have made, and 
she knew it instantly. 

** Have I, then, but to convince her of my sinceri- 
ty?” he asked himself, with a feeling of triumph. 

They had reached the door of the chapel. Miss 
Ray would not allow him to escort her in, and a 
while after, she saw him by the side of Mabel—saw 
that subtle smile of his she: ding its radiance into the 
heart of the unsuspecting girl. 

It was evident in a fortnight that Mr. Barteaux 
was prosecuting his amusement with vigor and suc- 
cess. Miss Ray saw the look of fierce gloom that had 

settled upon the once bright face of Wayland—her 
quick-reeing eyes detected the restless flush, the ea- 
ger, illy-subdued expectations and disappointments 
that began to make the life of Mabel Sanders what 
she was making thatof Wayland. Miss Ray saw, 
and her soul rose, sebellious. Her tact and resolu- 
tion had thus far succeeded, and she had had no in- 
terview alone with him since she had met him at the 
festival. While she despised him, there was a power, 
an electrical strength of eye and voice, and presence, 
that she could easily know might hold another in a 
spell whose influence she had faintly felt. 

It wasanight far into September—a soft, sweet 
night of summer and autumn united in that unison 
which is so dearly sweet. The stars shone through a 
fragrant mist—a slender moon had already passed 
goldenly down below the horizon. The star ‘sheen 
glittered on the single jewel Charlotte wore, as her 
hand rested on the shonlder of Mabel. The two stood 
in the garden of Mabel’s home. Both their faces 
revealed the earnestness of their conversation, but 
Mabel’s aspect was incredulous and fearful. Every 
moment her eyes wandered resiléssly toward the 
gate, and the late rose she twirled had lost nearly all 
its petals. 

“ You do not tell me, seriously, that you have bro- 
ken plight with Wayland,” Charlotte said, after a 
pause, which to both was full of unpleasantness. 





* Yes, seriously ; you may believe it,” was the reply. 

* And you fancy Barteaux loves you?” asked the 
tender, pitying voice, that could not make Mabel 
angry. 

“It seems so,” said Mabel, slowly; then a deep 
blush stained her cheek, in the dusk, and she con- 
tinued with low vehemence, ‘and I do not know 
why—but I would do anything he willed—I never 
knew love before. I could die for him!” 

“ Dear child, believe me, he has no glimmer of: love 
fur you; and it is not love you feel.” 

Her band clasped the tingers of Mabel with a grasp 
that some way had healing and strength in it. 

“It is, however, something that has changed my 
whole life,” said Mabel, in a weary tone. 

Charlotte's lips were parted to reply, when the two 
caught the sound of steps, and the gate swung open. 
Charlotte pushed Mabel hurriedly up to the door, 
whispering: 

“Sit concealed in the parlor, by the open window!” 
And the girl passively obeyed. zi 

Barteaux saw the shining cf some white drapery, 
and thougbt it Mabel; but when he saw the prideful 
pose of figure, his face lost its look of easy supremacy 
—his pulses their calm beat. He came up to where 
she stuod near the vine-wreathed window. 

“At last accident blesses us,” he said, in such 
tones, 28 the listening girl within the house bad 
never heard b, fore. 

“ Why not say Providence?” asked Charlotte; “1 
feel like ascribing this meeting thus high.” 

He came close to her; his eyes glowed through the 
darkness. The unexpectedress of his meeting with 
her—the strong desire be bed felt for an hour like 
this with the woman who so strangely enthralled 
him, gave to his manner an impetuous passion that 
would Lave made bim irresistible had there been one 
particle of love in the heart of the girl to whom he 
plead. And Mabel learned that night more suffering 
than she had ever known before. 

She heard her name iu his tone, uttered with an 
indifferent scorn that tingled like tire through her 
veins. In the passionate wordsof love he poured out, 
she recognize so truly how false had been every look 
and tene to her. In that hour of trial, Mabel’s pride, 
her vanity, ber better nature, everything within her, 
rose to sustain the sheck. Aud in it all, she felt 
surely that she had forever fallen from the ideal one 
good man had enshrined ber in, 

Charlotte stood icily calm; only a steady flash 
burned in her ckeeks—a hue invisible to the man be- 
fore her. 


burning el quence. 

There was that in her tone, her gesture, that 
seemed to freeze him. 

There was dead despair in his voice, as he said, 
slowly: 

* And you never could love me?” ‘ 

“ Never,” she said, with unhesitating certainty in 
her accent. 

Mabel knew that he took Charlotte’s hand, that he 
held it an instant, then he walked down the path. 

The next day, the people of the village were sur- 
prised that Mr. Barteaux had left them so suddenly. 

Mabel could not take up her life as though such 
experience had never entered it—some poison of that 
time would linger long with her—the longer, because 
her character was not so strong as some to shake 
itself pure of contamination. 

Wayland had left the village, to battle with a 
disappointment too keen to be endured there, where 
a fair face and blue eyes might suddenly revive all 
the old agony. 

Who shall say but in the years to come, Mabel may 
not grow to be, what in his faithful heart her lover 
so truly believed her to be? 





Biographical Portfolio. 


(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


COLONEL WILL'AM BUCKMINSTER, 

A SOLDIER in the war of the Revolution, was born 
at Framingham, Mass., December 15th, 1736. The 
emigrant ancestor of his family, Thomas Buckmaster, 
as it was then written, came trom Wales and settled 
at Brookline, Mass., in 1640, where he died, Septem- 
ber 20th, 1656. Ina deed to Joseph, son of Thomas, 
the emigrant ancestor, dated July 23d, 1660, the 
name of Buckminster first appears. 

Joseph (3), son of Joseph (2), was an owner of lands 
in Framinghaww, in 1693. The date of his removal to 
this town is not known. He was a selectman in 1700, 
and for sixteen years afterwards, and a representa- 
tive of the town for twelve years. 

Jvseph (4), son of Joseph (3), the father of Colonel 
Wilhiau, was born in 1697. He was a colonel of the 
militia 1738-9, was a selectman of the town for twen- 
ty-eight years, town clerk fur thirty-two years, and 
a member oj the legislature about twenty years. He 
died, May 15th, 1780, in the eighty-tirst year of his 


e. 

Colonel William Buckminster, the subject of our 
notice, removed to Barre, Mass., in 1757, where he 
engaged in the employment ofa farmer. Indepen- 
dent in his opinions and unwavering ingris judgment, 
with more than ordinary endowments of mind, he 
obtained the contidence of his townsmen., From the 
commencement of the Revolution, his zeal for main- 
taining the rights of the colony, and the warmth of 
his patriotism, as early as 1664, made him prominent 
among the patriots of that day. 

In 1774, he was active in providing arms and am- 
munition, in compliance with the recommendation of 
the Provincial Congress. Upon the organization of 
@ company of minute men in Barre, he was chosen 
their commander, and as soon as the intelligence of 
the attack of the British troops upon the people of 
Lexington was known, he marched his company to 
Cambridge. 

On his arrival there, the militia were re-organized, 
and he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant col- 
onel in the regiment commanded by Colonel Jonathan 
Brewer, of Waltham. 

In the memorable battle of the 17th of June, 1775, 
on Bunker Hill, he acquired reputation for prudence 
and bravery. He continued on the field during the 
whole epgagement. Just before the retreat of the 
Americans, he received a severe and dangerous 
wound from a musket ball, which entered his right 
shoulder and came out near the middle of the back. 
Although this disenabled him from performing 
tuither military service, his name was continued on 
the army list until the close of the war. 

After the battle at Bunker Hill, be returned to his 
farm at Barre, where he devoted himself to agricul- 
tural pursuits the remainder of his life. 

Over his remains, wbich were interred in the 
burial ground at Barre, was erected a monument 
which bears the following inscription, ‘“‘Sacred- to 
the memory of Colonel William Buckminster, an in- 
dustrious tarmer, a useful citizen, an honest man, a 
sincere Christian, a brave offiver, and a friend to his 
country; in whose cause he courageously fought, and 
was dangerously wounded at the battle of Bunker's 
Hill. He was born December 15th, A. D. 1736. Died 
June 22d, A. D. 1786.” 





PROVIDENCE AND THICK PANTS. 

A Western friend sends the following: ‘* We have 
in our town a good-hearted and well-meaning man, 
who, sometimes, in endeavoring to be profound, 
“ gets off” some very queer sayings. Among other 
good qualities, he has an implicit confidence in Prov- 
idence, which he once quahtied in this way. He had 
just returned from a lorg and tedious ride, on a wet 
and colt winter’s day. Sitting down by the fire and 
warming himself, he remarked to a friend, ‘ Peter, I 
really believe if it had not been for the blessing of a 
kind Providence and these thick pants, 1 shuuld have 





caught my death of cold!” 





Sy 








MASONRY IN THE EAST. 


By recent foreign mails we have received the full 
particulars of several most interesting events con- 
nected with the Order in the East. Of these, two so 
nearly concern one whom we are proud to own as a 
“ Boston boy,” that we feel warranted in calling our 
readers’ attention to them. The gentleman to whom 
we refer is Brother Charles E Parker, ason of our 
esteemed fellow-citizen Charles H. Parker, Esq. 
Brother Parker is still quite a young man, being only 
about twenty-six years of age. He received his Ma- 
sonic degrees in St. John’s Lodge, Boston, about four 
years ago, and from the outset became noted for the 
unusual ripeness and profoundness of his kuowledge 
of the laws, traditions and mysteries of the Craft. 
Those who knew him best predicted for him a success 
which should do honor to the ancient order of Mason- 
ry, and we are happy to say that this prediction has 
been realized. 

A few years ago Brother Parker sailed for China, 
where he has since resided asa merchant. He car- 
ried his Masonic ardor with him, and soon became as 
marked a man in the lodges of that distant land as he 
had been in those of his own home. To-day, though 
so young aman, he holds the bigh rank of Deputy 
Provincial Grand Master of China—a position which 
he fills with credit to himself and to the Craft. 

About a year ago Brother Parker was called upon, 
as the Worshipful Master of Sussex Lodge, of Shang- 
hai, to preside over a farewell banquet given in honor 
of Brother Samuel Rawson, P. Provincial G. M. of 
China, who was returning to his home in England. 
This pleasant but trying duty toa young man was 
discharged with much eclat. More recently Brother 
Parker was made Deputy Provincial Grand Master of 
China. 

On the 24th of last May (the birthday of Queen 
Victoria), the corner-stone of Trinity Church, Shang- 
hai, was laid, in the presence of an immense concourse 
of spectators, with the solemn services of the Church 
of England and the Masonic Fraternity. Upon this 
occasion Brother Parker presided as Acting Provin- 
cial Grand Master. There were present many natives 
of high rank, and the full consular corps of the various 
nations of Europe, besides many distinguished vfticers 
oi the foreign war vessels in port. 

ln presence of this brilliant assembly, our young 
brother, and fellow-townsman, conducted the beau- 
tiful and impressive ceremony of the Craft with a 
grace and dignity that won universal admiration. 

It is a matter of considerable pride to us, as Bos- 
tonians and as Americans, that among so many, who 
had grown gray in the Order, our young American 
Mason should bave been chosen for this illustrious 
position, solely by reason of his rare merit as a Craits- 
man Jt speaks well, not only for Brother Parker, 
but for our Boston Lodges, and is an emphatic proot 
that we have kept pure and undefiled the faith of our 
fathers. 

SHAKSPEARE’S MASONRY. 

It is not necessary to argue that Shakspeare was a 
Mason because he uses many expressions now found 
in the Masonic lectures, any more than it is necessary 
to claim that Amos was a Mason because we now use 
a part of the seventh chapter of his prophecy in con- 
ferring the Fellow-Craft’s degree. It is impossible 
that the “universal writer” of Stratford-on-Avon 
could overlook such sywboli and “chambers of 
imagery” as Freemasonry abounds with. If ever he 
saw a Masonic procession; if ever he was inside of a 
Mason’s hall; if ever he conversed with a well-in 
structed Mason, he must have got at least a hint, 
which, in such ateeming brain as his, would have 
been the parent of a thousand images. 

In reading his quarto Shakspeare, the writer has 
found it profitable to mark those passages which, 
could it be proved that the dramatist was a Free- 
mason, would naturally be accredited to that source. 
A few are appended: 4 





“IT have not kept any square, but that to come, 
Shall all be done by the rule."’- Ant. and Cleo., ii., 7. 


How well that is expressed! The brother, remem- 
bering his reception as a Fellow-Craft, his position in 
the N. E. corner, and the many other applications of 
the Square to his mind or person, is wrung at heart 
with the feeling that he “had not kept the square,” 
that is, within its influence, or the rectitude it sym- 
bolizes. 

“TL met a courier, once mine ancient friend, 
Whom, though in general part we were opposed, 
Yet our old Ll. ve wade a particular force, 

And made us speak like Jriends.— Timon, v., 3. 


That’s an exquisite rendering of many incidents 
that occurred in the late civil war. 


“To teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less, 
That burn by day and night.— Tempest. 


**My gracious lord, that which 1 would discover, 
The law of friendship bids ne to conceal."* 
Two Gentlemen, iii., 1. 
“& thousand oaths 
Warrant me welcome to my Proteus; 
His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles; 





His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate; 


His tears, pure messengers sent from h’s heart: 
His heart as tar from fraud as heaven from earth."'— 
dbid- 

“Come not to me again, to say to Athens, 

T mon hath made his everlasting mansion 

Upon the beached verge of the salt flood, 

Whom, once a day with his emboshed froth 

The turbulent surge shal) cover; thither come, 

And let my gravestone be your oracle."'— Timon. 





In the Merchant of Venice, Antonio represents the 
generous Mason, heart-bent upon relieving a dis- 
tressed brother: 


“I pray vou, good Bassanio, let me know it, 
And ifit stand as you yourself still do, 
Within the eve of honor, be assured 
My purse, my person, my extremest means, 
Lie all unlocked to your occasions."* 


A well-known Masonic expression, “ irreligious 
libertines,” has its counterpart in this passage from 
Comedy of Errors: 


** Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
Aud many such like libertines of sin." 


The writer assumes the theory for granted that 
Shakspeare was not a Mason. The condition of the 
society during the days of Elizabeth forbids the as- 
sumption. The queen, it is historically stated, was 
prejudiced against Masonry, and made at least one 
attempt to suppress it. It was certainly under the 
court ban all her days, and that, in such a monarchy, 
was envugh to secure popular disfavor. The records 
do not show that either Bacon, Raleigh, Burleigh, 
Spencer, Shakspeare, or any other of the throng of 
wits and scholars that crowded the queen’s ante- 
rooms were Masons. 

Another argument against Shakspeare is, that play- 
actors, as a class, were uot sufficiently elevated in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for the associ- 
ation of such persons as made up the Masonic social 
circles. This is, to the writer’s mind, conclusive. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 

We should never forget this truth—as we ascend 
in the mysteries of the Order, so in proportion are 
our obligations increased and the sphere of our action 
enlarged. That unbounded hospitality that greets 
and cheers the wayworn pilgrim of the world with 
pure benevol » licited and unbought; that 
courage and constancy which tread with untiring 
step the rugged road to virtue, and subdue each 
rising obstacle in their way; that huwility and pa- 
tience which melt away the natural asperities of our 
imperfect nature, and endure without a murmur the 
“thousand ills of life;” that truth which is mighty 
above all things, which shall flourish in immortal 
green when the heavens “shall depart as a scroll,” 
these are the godlike attributes of your profession. 
The history of our Order, though gloomy, neverthe- 
less presents a grand exhibition of human nature. 
The sensation we feel in tracing it to its origin, 
though elevated and delightful, will still at times be 
tinged with melancholy reflection, rendered sublime, 
however, by the magniticence of the objects constantly 
in view, 

The hardy spirits who founded our Order and lighted 
up the sacred asylum in Palestine, were fired with 
zeal that no human effort could resist. They had 
visited that land consecrated by the advent of the 
Messiah. They stood upon the shores of Jordan, that 
had seen the descent of the baptismal dove. They 
sat down and sorrowed upon those hills of Judea that 
had trembled at the miracles of a God. They saw 
with bitterness of heart the pious pilgrim spurned, 
robbed, murdered by the ruthless Turk. They be- 
held the stupid Mussulman exert a withering despot- 
ism over the inheritance of Jacob. They saw the 
mosque and minaret tower in impious grandeur over 
the tomb of Christ, and the chosen habitation of Israel 
seemed to them cursed on account of the intidel pes- 
sessor. The burning sun and the barren fig-tree of 
holy writ were still there; riven rocks and half-open 
sepulcbres still announced the prodigies of the cruci- 
tixion; but dried-up rivers, svorched and barren 
fields, spoke to them the curse of Heaven, and there 
the desert stretched out its burning arms in mute 
desolation, as if it had not dared to break the dead 
silence since the “ Eternal uttered his voice.” 

It was amid these grand and gloomy scenes that’ 
the founders of our Order called the council, and as- 
sembled round the triangle. Charity and hospitality 
were their objects—a charity that stooped to the un- 
fortunate, that sought atter the miserable, that raised 
the bowed down, that clothed and fed the naked, 
famishing pilgrim, journeying under the fervid heat 
of a Syrian sun, to die at the Redeemer’s shrine. 
These were the original characteristics of Knighthood, 
and though the scene of action is now changed, such 
are still its high and holy professions. To this bigh- 
toned moral feeling, we are pledged by sacred obli- 
gation to conform our practice among men and with 
each other. °Tis for ourselves to determine whether 
we shall profess principles which exalt and sublimate 
the soul above the sordid selfishness of grovelling 
mortality, and, at the same time, cling to those vices 
that degrade, chill and brutalize all the generous 
aspirings of the heart. Surely it will not, cannot be; 
honor, c.nscience, and truth, “mighty above all 
things,” forbid it.— 7 homas Corwin. 








HILL's MASONIC CHART.—Hill’s Masonic Chart, 
which we alluded toa short time since, will be sent 
by mail, post-paii, on receipt of the price, $3, at 20 





Court street. 
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THE FADING DREAM. 








BY J. BOLINGBROKE REYNOLDS, 


O beautiful dream! art thou fading 
Away like the mist on the hill, 
To leave but a landscape all barren, 

The scope of my vision to fill? 


Art thou fading away like the shadows 
That die at the close of the day, 

Leaving all the world dreary around me, 
And darkness to mantle my way ? 


My heart sinks within me. and falters; 
My spirit grows weary with pain, 

With the thought that my dream must be broken, 
No more to rejoice me again. 


*Twas a chalice of nectar o’erbrimming, 
A draught of the purest delight; 

And the thoughts that it w:ke were as holy 
As angel-bands walking in white. 


O, I curse the rude hand which, uplifted, 
Is ready to strike the fell blow 

That shall shatter my beautiful vision, 
And darken my future with woe. 


I may merit the cruel awakening, 
Deserve all this pain and despair; 

But the thought of transgressing in blindness 
Cannot make the blow lighter to bear. 





BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
A NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST. 


BY THOMAS SPEIGHT. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
LADY SPENCELAUGH'’S APPEAL, 


‘“*HER ladyship’s compliments, and she will be 
glad to see you in her dressing-room after breakfast, 
if you will kindly gu as far.” 

Thus one of the Belair Abigails to Miss Spence- 
laugh, the morning after Frederica’s visit to Grel- 
lier’s almshouses. More strongly convinced than 
ever that John English’s narrative was based upon 
truth, and that for her there was now no going back 
from the cause she had taken in hand, Frederica had 
pondered through a sleepless night, questioning her- 
self as to what the next step ought tou be. She had 
at last decided to send Lady Spencelaugh a copy of 
John’s statement, together with a supplement em- 
bodying the further information given by Jane Gar- 
rod, and the result of Frederica’s own visit to the 
almshouses; with a request that her ladyship would 
throw some light upon that: portion of the:narrative 
which seemed to inculpate her in some mysterious 
way, and to mix up her name in the nefarious trans- 
action, of the workings of which she might, after all, 
be in utter ignorance. In any case, Frederica decid- 
ed that she would take no unfair advantage of Lady 
Spencelaugh; every particular of the case as known 
to herself, should be made known to ber ladyship 
also. But this request for a personal interview 
changed Frederica’s decision. ‘1 will see her, and 

_tell her everything,” she said to herself. “A few 
simple words of explanation from her way show 
how entirely innocent she is of any complicity in 
this dark plot. I pray Heaven that it may prove so!” 

“My dear Frederica, this is really very kind of 
you,” said Lady Spencelaugh, with a languid smile, 
as she extended the tips of her tingers to Miss 
Spencelaugh. ‘My nerves are very variable this 
weather, and I did not feel equal to the task of look- 
ing you upin your own rooms. You have breaktast- 
ed, of course? Yes. How I wish that I had possessed 
your energetic habits, and talent for early rising. 
Itvis a talent, dear, depend upon it, that of getting up 
early these dark, cold mornings. But sit down, 
pray. Notso far off. Thatis better. I want to have 
@ cosey chat with you this morning. And yet how 
to begin? Ah, I see your eyes are taking in the 
pattern of that embroidery. Quite new, I assure you. 
Clotilde did it. She is certainly clever with the 
needle; but in some things, a pig—yes, cara mia, an 
absolute pig. But her accent is good; I am ready to 
admit that; good, that is to say, tor a person in her 
position.” 

Although the day was still young, Lady Spence- 
laugh had been caretully made up, and looked very 
fresh and charming in her demi-toilet, as she dawdled 
with her dry toast and chocolate. Frederica wonder- 
ed in her own mind what her aunt’s long preface 
would lead to; generally speaking, her ladiyship was 
rigiy polite, and as sparing of words as the occa- 
sion would adnit of in her intercourse with Miss 
Spencelaugh. 

“You know, dear, I am much older than you,” 
resumed her ladyship, a little diflidently; “and you 
must allow mie for once to use 4 matronly privilege, 
and give yuua little wholesome advice.” 

**Go on, please,” said Frederica, with a haughty 
little bend of the head. 

“TI have lately been infurmed—how, it matters 
not,” continued her ladyship, “ that for a short time 
past you have been mixing yourself up in the affairs 
ofa certain Mr. Exglish, a wandering photographer, 
whom Sir Philip was so injudicious as to ask here to 
dinner once or twice. I do not seek to know your 
reasons for doing this, my dear child; that you had 
sume reasons, I will at once assume; but however 
strong they may have seemed to you, J have every 
reason tu believe that you have been imposed on; and 








looking after this young man’s affairs, is, to say the 
least of it, both unladylike and ridiculous. Excuse 
me, dear, if in the excitement of the moment I use 
strong language, but really the case seems to me 
one which demands a strong remedy. The health of 
Sir Philip, as you are aware, is too precarious for him 
to be troubled with such details; and this being the 
case, I consider myself as being in some measure his 
delegate, and assume an authority in speaking to 
you which on any other occasion I should be sorry to 
exercise.” 

‘* Pray make no excuse on that score,” said Fred- 
erica, coldly. “ But before deciding that F have been 
either unladylike or ridiculous, would it not be well 
to inquire more particularly into the nature of the 
business which has made me appear either one or 
the other in your ladyship’s eyes?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Lady Spencelaugh, hastily. 
**T have no wish to know more of this wretched mat- 
ter than I know already.” 

“But I think it highly necessary that your lady- 
ship should at least know as much of the case as I 
do. When you sent for me, I was about to copy 
out a certain statement which is in my possession, 
and send the copy to you, together with the outline 
of certain.other facts with which I have become 
acquainted.” 

“Tam very glad you did no such thing,” said her 
ladyship, warmly. 

* Let me, at least, fetch the statement, and read 
it to you.” 

“Certainly not; I should consider myself degraded 
by listening to such a farrago of nonsense.” 

“Your ladyship cannot know how serious are the 
interests involved, or you would not speak thus.” 

“I know quite sufficient already, and I have set 
my face against knowing more. I know that this 
man—this Jobn English as he calls himself—has put 
forward some preposterous claim by which he seeks 
to make people believe that he is a great man who 
has been defrauded of his rights. I know further, 
and from reliable sources, that he. is a common 
swindler and impostor; and that this is neither the 
first nur the second occasion that he has striven to 
make himself out as a scion of some family of posi- 
tion; and at the present time, as you yourself are no 
doubt aware, he is not to be found—no one knows 
whither he has gone. Is it not so?” 

“It is,” said Frederica, a little shaken. 

* But you don’t know the reason. of his sudden dis- 
appearance,” went on her ladyship. ‘ Well, I hap- 
pen to be in a position to enlighten you. He fied to 
avoid being arrested and brought to account for his 
previous impostures. I think he is too wary ever to 
show his face in this part of the country again; but 
should he do so, and I become aware of it, 1 shall 
certainly have him apprehended as a notorious 
swindler.” 

Frederica was staggered. The audacity of Lady 
Spencelaugh verged on the sublime; but her lady- 
sbip’s tone, bold as it was, was wanting in sincerity, 
and carried no conviction to her listener’s heart. 

“If you would but allow me to tell you all that I 
know of this matter!” said Frederica, in a voice of 
genuine entreaty. 

“ Certainly not, Frederica; and 1 am astonished, 
after what I have said to you, that you still persist 
in such a foolish request. For the heiress of Belair 
to have her name mixed up in any way with that of 
this impostor, is a degradation to the family, and one 
which, were it to reach the ears of Sir Philip, might 
well, in his delicate state of health, prove fatal to 
him. Take my advice, my dear child, and have noth- 
ing further to do with this man or his affairs. He is 
trying to compromise your name by trading on your 
good-nature.” 

Frederica wrung her hands. ‘Heaven help me!” 
she exclaimed. ‘1 know not what to do.” 

“Do? Why take my advice, of course,” said Lady 
Spencelaugb, “and don’t allow yourself tou appear 
any furtber in this wretched business.” 

Frederica sat in painful silence for a few moments, 
watched eagerly by Lady Spencelaugh. 

“No,” she said at length, as she rose from her 
chair, while a deep flush overspread her face—‘ No, 
I cannot think that Mr. English is an impostor. I 
believe him to be as true and loyal a gentleman as 
everbreathed. Mistaken he may be, but not inten- 
tionally so, lam sure. THiat be will some day come 
back, if alive, I fully believe. Meanwhile, I will 
comply with your ladyship’s wishes in one respect; 
I will take no further steps in this matter personally, 
but will put it at once into the hands of Mr. Penning, 
my lawyer, and leave him to deal with it in what- 
ever way he may think best.” 

With a little, tremulous cry, Lady Spencelaugh 
started forward trom her easy, lounging posture. 
“Frederica Spencelaugh! you will do no such 
thing!” she exclaimed. ‘Do you want to kill your 
uncle, rash girl? and such ascandal would kill him.” 
‘It is too late now for me to go back,” said Fred- 
erica, sadly, ‘The task was not of my seeking; but 
now it has been given me to do, 1 dare not shrink 
from it till I arrive at the truth. O, dear Lady 
Spencelaugh, pray believe me when I say—” 

She stopped suddenly, affrighted at the strange 
look on the face of the woman before her. Her lady- 
ship’s mask was pushed aside for a moment, ana the 
lurking fiend behind peeped out in all his native 
hideousness. 

“Am I, then, to understand that it is your fixed 
deteriuination uot to giye this matter up?” asked 
Lady Spencelaugh, in a tone of ice. 

Frederica bowed her head, but did not speak. Lady 











to Clotilde. 
rowfully, without another word. 

“* Let her do her worst,” said Lady Spencelaugh to 
herself as soon as she was left alone; “I can still 
defy her—defy all of them. I shall triumph in spite 
of everything—but at what a terrible cost!” 

. She took a scrap of paper from her sachet, and 


Frederica passed out slowly and sor- 


opened it. It was the telegram which had been 
received by the landlady of the Hand and Dagger on 
the previousday. Its contents were embodied in one 
line, and that one line ran as follows: “The Ocean 
Child has foundered with all on board.” Lady Spence- 
laugh’s eyes glittered, and her méuth puckered into 
an evil smile, as she read these words. “ It’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody any good,” she muttered, as 
she replaced the telegram in her sachet. 





The fast afternoon train of that same day bore 
Frederica Spencelaugh and Jane Garrod swiftly 
London-ward. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
JIM BILLINGS IS WANTED. 


Miss SPENCELAUGH took ber quarters at the 
house of a friend in Harley street, and was waited 
upon the morning after her arrival in town, by Mr. 
Penning. 

A quiet, shrewd, middle-aged gentleman was Mr. 
Penning; the embodiment of prosaic common sense; 
if there was a spark of imagination anywhere about 
him, he concealed it so carefully from the world, that 
its presence was never suspected. 

“Oblige me by reading this paper carefully 
through,” said Frederica, as she gave John English’s 
statement into thelawyer’s hands. 

Quietly observant of him as he sat opposite to her, 
Frederica saw his white eyebrows go up several times 
in the course of the reading, but he said no word till 
he had mastered the last line; then fulding up the 
document carefully, and allowing his double eye- 
glass to drop from its resting-place on his nose, he 
turned a face of mild inquiry on Frederica, and said: 
“A singular document, my dear Miss Spencelaugh— 
a very singular document. Have you any corrobora- 
tive evidence to offer as to the truth of its state- 
ments?” 

Frederica gave him an epitome of her visit to 
Grellier’s almshouses, and then called Jane Garrod 
into the room. Mr. Penning listened attentively to 
Jane’s narrative, and took notes of the chief points. 
“ This, I presume, completes the case as far as it 
goes at present?” said the lawyer, when Jane had 
left the room. 

Yes, Frederica said, that was all the evidence she 
had to offer. 

“In the present state of this affair,” resumed the 
lawyer, as he saw Frederica’s eyes fixed inquiringly 
on him, “ yam must please excuse me from offering 
any opinion as to the value or worthlessness of what 
Ihave just heard and read. I bave seen so many 
strange cases in my time which seemed at the first 
glance to be built up of such strong evidence that it 
was almost impossible to doubt their validity, and 
which yet, when they came to be looked into, were 
found to be utterly worthless, that [ have learned at 
last to doubt everything that is at all out of the com- 
mon course. There is certainly an air of romance 
and improbability about Mr. English’s statement; 
but for all that, it may contain an underlying vein of 
truth, sufficient to necessitate further investigation. 
As you tell me that you are determined to goon with 
the case, I will at once put it (with certain reserva- 
tions) into the handa of one of my people. The whole 
affair is certainly complicated by the unexplained 
absence of Mr. English. Were he here, our first 
duty would be to ask him to prove his identity with 
that of the child taken to America by the man Kreefe 
and his wife, in support of which fact, we have noth- 
ing at present beyond his bare word. As, however, 
he is not here, the first point for us to take up, is to 
try and track out this Jim Billings, who is said to 
be the only person able to throw any light on the 
parentage of the child taken to the White Grange by 
Mrs. Winch. Mind you, I think the chances of find- 
ing him, even if he be still alive, are very faint indeed. 
But we will try; and meanwhile, my dear young 
lady, you must wait patiently till I bring you some 
news as to the or non of my efforts. 
One last word at parting—don’t: be over-sanguine.” 

The mention of Lady Spencelaugh’s name was 
studiously avoided both by the lawyer and Frederica. 

S» Jane Garrod went back home, and Miss Spence- 
laugh waited in Harley street for the news that seem- 
ed so long in coming. Three weeks passed away be- | 
fore she saw atiything further of Mr. Penning, but at 
the end of that time, he called upon her. 

“T always said that Meriton was a sharp fellow,” 
he began, and this case proves the truth of my opin- 
ion. He has actually hunted down this man Billings, 
and is watching him at the present moment, as a 
terrier watches for a rat, ready to pounce on him 
the moment he makes his appearance. Excuse the 
vulgarity of the simile, my dear Miss Spencelaugh, 
and listen to my explanation. Meriton ascertained, 
in the first instance, at which town Billings was 
convicted, the nature of his sentence, and the date 
of his departure for Australia. There you would 
naturally thiuk that all trace of the fellow would 
cease, at least on this side of the water. But not so. 
Meriton, by some means best known to himself, and 
with the assistance of his good friends the police, 
discovered, trom some register of such transactions 
which is kept at headquarters, that Billings was let 








Spencelangh touched the smail silver gong at her 


loose with a ticket-of-leave before the expiration of 





his sentence, and came back to this country about 
eight years ago. Following up the clue thus obtain- 
ed, Meriton found further, that Billings bad not been 
many weeks in England before he was again convicted 
on acharge of robbery with violence, and was again 
sextenced—this time, to ten years’ penal servitude, 
That sentence—reduced by a term of two years—he 
has been working out at Portland, and it expired a 
fortnight ago. Bat, as if it were destined that he 
should not escape us, Billings is still there, in the 
intirmary, suffering from a severe accident, which 
he met with while working in the quarries. 

Meriton is waiting close at hand, ready to pounce 
on him the moment he shows his scoundrel's face out- 
side the walls; and if this fellow has any secret worth 
knowing, Meriton is just the man to twist it out of 
him. We shall probably have further information in 
@ few days; but don’t be over-sanguine, my dear 
young lady—don’t be over-sanguine.” 

Three days later, Mr. Penning came again, bring- 
ing a letter with him. ‘‘ News at last,” he said. “ But 
I had better, perhaps, read Meriton's letter, and en- 
able you to judge of its importance yourself.” He 
adjusted his eye-glass with a show of importance, 
and then read as follows: 


“ My DEAR S1R:—As my last letter informed you, 
I have been dawdling away my time here more than 
@ week, awaiting the discharge of Billings. I had 
been apprised by a friendly official! that he would 
leave the intirmary this morning, and I took him in 
tow the moment he was outside the gates. I had 
secured a snug little place beforehand, where our 
interview would not be likely to be interrupted. Bil- 
lings is evidently much reduced by his illness, and 
therefore perhaps more amenable to my little per- 
suasive ways than he would otherwise have been, 
which is so far fortunate for us. A more thorough 
scoundrel I think I never talked to; not that he is by 
any meaus unintelligent, or wanting in shrewdness, 
but he is so thoroughly brutalized by the kind of life 
which his crimes have compelled him to lead. He 
was suspicious of me from the first moment. ‘Ah,” 
said he, ‘‘such gents as you don’t take any interest 
in coves like me unless you have get some end of 
your own to serve.” ‘* Quite right,” I said; “I 
have got an end to serve, and if you will come quietly 
with me, I’ll tell you what it is.” The moment I 
spoke 5f White Grange, he started guiltily. Then 
with a sneer and an oath, he exclaimed: ‘ That’s the 
business you have come about, is it? But you’re 
not going to get anything out of me about White 
Grange. I've not kept the secret all these years to 
be carneyed out of it by any white-faced fox like you. 
1 know a trick worth two of that.’”’ 1 really thought 
at one time that he was going to prove impracticable ; 
but after a good dinner, tollowed by an ample supply 
of old rum und strong tobacco, he became more amen- 
able to reason; and not to trouble you, sir, with use- 
less details, I did actually succeed in talking him 
over, and in inducing him to see on which side his 
bread was buttered; and I may be allowed to say that 
I felicitate myself a little on the victory. The terms 
are rather high, I must confess, but a lesser figure 
would have been of no avail. In return, I have vb- 
tained full infurmation as to the name and parentage 
of the child; and Billings has consented to lie quieuly 
by fur a few weeks, in case he should be required as 
a witness. Further details [ reserve till 1 see you; 
but as you will probably be anxious to know exactly 
what it is that I have been told, and as I think it 
hardly advisable to trust such information to this 
letter, I will telegraph to you in cipher to-morrow 
morning, half an hour after post-time, as I shall go 
on from here to Exeter to see Mr. Cullinson re: the 
disputed-will case. Yours respectfully, 
“ FRANK MERITON.” 


eagerly, when Mr. Penning had finished reading the 
letter. 

“T have,” said the old lawyer, gravely. He saw 
that Frederica’s eyes were fixed anxiously on him. 
Writing materials were on the table, so he took a 
strip of paper, and writing a few words on it, handed 
it across to Frederica. ‘‘That is a copy of Meriton’s 
telegram,” he said. 

Frederica’s cheek grew pale as she read, and the 
next moment tears sprang to her eyes. “O Mr, 
Penning,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what terrible mystery is 
here? My poor, dear uncle—” 

There was a knock at the door, and a servant en- 
tered with a salver, on which lay a strange-looking 


letter, addressed to Miss Spencelaugh. Frederica 
opened it. It was another telegram. ‘Sir Philip 
Spencelaugh is dying. Come at once.” r 


“Pray Heaven that I be not too late to tell him this 
strange news!” suid Frederica, through her tears. 

“ Better that he should die.in ignorance of it, my 
dear young lady,” said the old lawyer, gently—* far 
better that he should die in ignorance of it.” 

Five hours later, Frederica alighted at the porch of 
Belair. The housekeeper, with a sorrowful face was 
waiting to receive her. “‘ My uncle—” said Frederica, 
and then she stopped, reading but too clearly in the 
tace of the other the tidings she dreaded to hear. 

“ Sir Philip died three hours ago,” said the house- 
keeper. ‘‘ Your name was the last word un his lips.” 








Miss Wilkins was a beautiful blonde, and she want- 
ed to go to Newport (so she told her mother) to luok for 
something particular tor her dear papa. ‘‘And what is 
it, pray,” asked her mother, ‘‘ that you wish so much 
| to find fur your dear papa?” ‘A son-in-law,” was 
; the gentle reply of the blushing maiden. 


“You have got the telegram?” said Frederica, © 
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The Worl 

A CORONACIL 

I spurned thee in the summer hour, 
All heedlessly, I trow; 

But, ah, grim winter proves his power, 
And how I miss thee now! 

Deem not these rhapsodies are bosh, 

Macintosh! My macintosh! 

I sought thee when the showers came, 
O'er that dear form I bent— 

I saw, with mingled dread and shame, 
Within thy skirts a rent, t 

You're useless now! You will not wash, 

Macintosh! My macintosh! 

The chief mechanic in the Imperial Turkish mint 
is an American, who has been employed there thirty 
years. A Constantinople correspondent says that he 
has not been paid a cent of wages for a year, the 
tinances of the country being in a very depressed con - 
dition. A great temptation, one would think, to coin 
a few pieces for himself. 

Sarah Donelson, of Red Bluff, Cal., is a plucky 
woman. She recently had a fight with five armed 
Indians, knocked two down, punched a third in the 
head, and then retreating to her log hut, used her ritle 
against the whole until they beat a retreat, carrying 
off their wounded. She had her thumb shot off, bat 
otherwise is as good as new, and now proposes to 
travel on her muscle. 

The Rev. Mr. A—— was more eminent in his day 
for the bfilliancy of bis imagination than the force 
of bis logic. At one time he was preaching on “ The 
Ministrations of Angels,” and in the peroration he 
suddenly observed: “I hear a whisper!” The change 
of tone started the deacon, who sat below, from a 
drowsy mood, and springing to his feet, he spoke, “I 
guess it is the boys in the gallery.” 

‘The curious coincidence of the almost exact simi- 
larity of the autographe of two persons who had never 
seen each other’s signature, and who rejoice in the 
same name, occurred in Springfield, Mass., last week. 
Dr. L. H. Pease, of Thompsonville, Conn., indorsed 
a note which a Chicopee man afterwards “shaved,” 
and left at the Chicopee National Bank for collection. 
The bank protested it, the maker not paying it, and 
the city marshal of Springtield, L, H. Pease, was 
notified as the indorser. It was some time before he 
could convince the people at the bank that the sig- 

nature was not his, and finally, to satisfy himself, he 
followed up the matter, and found the good doctor, 
who took up the note. 


A certain Dutch Justice of the Peace, over in 
Jersey, had a case befure him, in which one party 
charged the other with biting his nose off. The de- 
tendant denied the accusation, stating that the plain- 
tiff had bitten it off himself. Our worthy judge, after 
mature deliberation, delivered the tollewing opinion: 
“ Mit Gott, everydings is possible. Vell, if Gott is 
willing a mun shall bite his own nose vff, he must do 
it. De brisoner is discharged, und de blaintiff can go 
home and never do so no more.” 


Beauties generally die old maids. They set such a 
value on themselves, that they don’t tind a purchaser 
until the market is closed. 

An Austrian soldier in fall uniform, bearing the 
rauk of drum-major, arrived at Detroit last week 
direct from Austria. He is in search of employment 
as musician in some theatrical orchestra, and says he 
has been in the army seventeen years, fuught through 
tifty-seven battles, received twelve wounds, and been 
taken prisoner by the Prussians, and that he is con- 
versant with fourteen different languages, and can 
play thirty different musical instruments, It may 
safely be allowed that he is competent to blow his 
own trumpet. 

During the Quebec fire, a resident of the parish 
of St. Saveur found his house in danger and began to 
move his furniture to a yard at some distance, where 
he left it in charge of his dog. A capricious change 
in the course of the fire suddenly cut him off from 
the yard, and the faithful animal, who would not 
leave his post, was burned to death. Some of the 
neighbors tried to save the dog and the goods, but he 
did not understand their well-meaut endeavors, and 
fiercely drove them away. 

A trombone player who resides in the Department 
of La Meuse, France, being assured that parrots, 
thrushes and ravens can, by dint of perseverance, be 
taught to speak, conceived the idea of giving a course 
of instruction to one of the ducks in his poultry yard. 
As the story runs, he placed the duck in a retired 
spot and repeated to it at least two hundred times a 
day a certain air, and the result was that the creature 
now sings that air with ease and grace, instea! of 
quacking, after the usual absurd fashion of its kind. 


in Bliniature. 


A teacher said toalittle girl at school, “If a naugh- 
ty girl should hart you, like a good girl, you would 
forgive her, wouldn’t you?” “ Yes, marm,” she re- 
plied, “if L. couldn't catch her !” 

A Chinaman killed himself at Mariposa, (Cal.) the 
other day, becaure he owed forty dollars and could 
not pay it. His last words were, “ Forty dollar, no 
could pay. Man cat bim rascal; no want to live—so 
kill me.” What a fearful mortality there would be if 
white men were as sensitive as pour “ Jobn.” 
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A gent man at table remarked that he could not 
endure tish unless it was well cooked. “ This,” sail 
the waiter, as he handed him « plate of the desired 
dish, “ is, 1 hope, suf fish clently couked to suit, wir.” | 
“ Well, yes,” replied the gentleman, as he tasted it, 
“itis done a good eel better than 1 anticipated it 
would be.” 









































ais sentence, and came back to this country about 
sight years ago. Following up the clue thus obtain- 
ad, Meriton found further, that Billings bad not been 
many weeks in England before he was again convicted 
m acharge of robbery with violence, and was again 
sentenced—this time, to ten years’ penal servitude. 
That sentence—reduced by a term of two years—he 
as been working out at Portland, and it expired a 
‘ortnight ago. Bat, as if it were destined that he 
shoukd not eseape us, Billings is still there, in the 
nfirmary, saffering from a severe accident, which 
be met with while working in the quarries. 

Meriton is waiting close at hand, ready to pounce 
»n him the moment he shows his scoundrei's face out- 
side the walls; and if this fellow has any secret worth 
knowing, Meriton is just the man to twist it out of 
1im. We shall probably have further information in 
a few days; bat a in epemgem, ay dear 

voung laly—don’t be over-vanguine.”” 

Three days later, Mr. Penning came again, brinz- 
ing a letter with him. “* Newsat last,” he said. “* But 
| had better, perhaps, read Meriton’s letter, and en- 
sable you to judge of its importance yourself.” He 
uijusted his eye-glass with a show of importance, 
and then read as follows: 


“My DEAR SIR:—As my last letter informed you, 
bave been dawdling away my time here more than 
4 Week, awaiting the discharge of Billings. I had 
een apprised by a friendly official that he would 
eave the infirmary this morning, and I took him in 
ow the moment he was outside the gates. I had 
secured a snug little place beforehand, where our 
aterview would not be likely to be interrupted. Bil- 
ings is evidently much reduced by his illness, and 
herefore perhaps more amenable to my little per- 
:Gasive ways than he woukl otherwise have been, 
which is so far fortunate for us. A more thorough 
-coundrel I think 1 never talked to; not that he is by 
ny meaus unintelligent, or wanting in shrewdness, 
vat he is so thoroughly brutalized by the kind of life 
vbich his crimes have compelled him to lead. He 
was suspicious of me from the first moment. “Ah,” 
aid he, *‘such gents as you don’t take any interest 
u coves like me unless you have get some end of 
our own to serve.” ‘‘ Quite right,” I said; “I 
.ave got an end to serve, and if you will come quietly 
ith me, I'll tell you what it is.” The moment I 
~poke Of White Grange, he started guiltily. Then 
-ith a sneer and an oath, he exclaimed: *- That’s the 
asiness you have come about, is it? But you're 
ot going to get anything out of me about White 
irange. I've not kept the secret all these years wo 
2 carneyed oat of it by any white-faced fox like you. 
. know a trick worth two of that.” 1 really thought 
tone time that he was going to prove impracticable ; 
at after a good dianer, followed by an ample supply 
‘old rum and strong tobacco, be became more amen- 
ble to reason; and not to trouble you, sir, with use- 
238 details, I did actually sacceed in talking him 
ver, and in inducing him to see on which side his 
read was buttered ; and I may be allowed to say that 
felicitate myself a little on the victory. The terms 
re rather high, 1 must confess, but a lesser figure 
vould have been of noavail. In return, I have ob- 
sined full informatiod as to the name and parentage 
( the child: and Billings has consented te lie quicuy 
’ for a few weeks, in case he shuuki be required as 
witness. Further details [ reserve till i see you; 
at as you will probably be anxious to know exactly 
hat it is that I have been told, and as I think it 
ardly advisable to trust such information to this 
etter, I will telegraph to you in cipher to-morrow 
aorning, half an hour after post-time, as I shall go 
u frum here to Exeter to see Mr. Cullinson re: the 
isputed-will case. Yours respectfully, 
“ FRANK MERITOS.” 


“You have got the telegram?” said Frederica, 
agetly, when Mr. Penning had finished reading the 
ther. 

“IT bave,” saki the oki lawyer, gravely. He saw 
sat Frederica’s eyes were fixed anxiously on him. 
Vriting materials were on the table, so he took a 
rip of paper, and writing a few words on it, handed 

across to Frederica. “‘ That is a copy of Meriton’s 
clegram,” he said. 

Frederica’s cheek grew pale as she read, and the 
ext moment tears sprang to her eyes. “O Mr. 
*enning,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what terrible mystery is 
ere? My poor, dear uncle—” 

There was a knock at the door, and a servant en- 
.ared with a salver,on which lay a strange-looking 
tter, addressed to Miss Spencelaugh. Frederica 
pened it. It was another telegram. ‘Sir Philip 
pencelaagh is dying. Come at once.” 

“ Pray Heaven that I be not too late to tell him this 
crange news!” sabi Frederica, through her tears. 

“ Better that he shouki die in ignorance of it, my 
lear young lady,” saki the oki lawyer, gently—~ far 
etter that he shouki die in ignorance of it.” 

Pive hours later, Frederica alighted at the porch of 
3elair. The housekeeper, with a sorrowfai face was 
waiting to receive ber. “* My uncle—” said Preierica, 
nd then she stopped, reading bat too clearly im the 
sce of the other the thiimgs she dreaded to hear. 

“Sir Philip died three hours ago,” sail the house- 
ceeper. ‘* Your mame was the last word un his lips.” 





Miss Wilkins was a dDeactiful blonde, and she want- 
l to goto Newport (so she tokd her mother) to hok for 
wnething particular for ber dear papa. “And what is 
; pray,” asked her mother, *‘ thas you wish so much 
) find fur your dear papa?” ‘*A son-in-law,” was 
ue gentle reply of the blushing maiden. 
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Che World in Miniature. 


A CORONACH. 
I spurned thee in the summer hour, 
All heedlessly, I trow; 
But, ah, grim winter proves his power, 
And how I miss thee now! 
Deem not these rhapsodies are bosh, 
Macintosh! My macintosh! 





I sought thee when the showers came, 
O'er that dear form I bent— 

I saw, with mingled dread and shame, 
Within thy skirts a rent, 

You're useless now! You will not wash, 

Macistosh! My macintosh! 


The chief mechanic in the Imperial Turkish mint | 


is an American, wh» bas been employed there thirty 


years. A Constantinople correspondent says that he | 


has not been paid a cent of wages for a year, the 
finances of the country being in a very depressed con- 


dition. A great temptation, one would think, to coia | 


afew pieces for himself. 
Sarah Donelson, of Red Bluif, Cal, is a placky 


woman. She recently had a fight with five armed | 


Indians, knocked two down, punched a third in the 


head, and then retreating to her leg hat, used her rifle | 


against the whole until they beat a retreat, carrying 
off their woanded. She has her thumb shot off, bat 
otherwise is as good as new, and now proposes to 
travel on her muscle. 


The Rev. Mr. A—— was more eminent in his day | 


for the brilliancy of bis imagination than the force 
ef bis logic. At one time he was preaching on * The 
Ministrations of Angels,” and in the peroration he 
suddenly observed: “ I hearawhisper!” The change 
of tone started the deecun, who sat below, from a 


drowsy mood, and springing to his feet, he spoke, “I - 


guess it is the boys in the gallery.” 

The curiscus coincidence of the almost exact simi- 
larity of the autographs of two persons whv had never 
seen each other’s signature, and who rejvice in the 


same hame, occarred in Springfield, Mass., last week. | 


Dr. L. H. Pease, of Thompsonville, Conn, indorsed 


a nete which a Chicopee man afterwarus “shaved,” | 


and left at the Chicupee National Bank for collection. 


The bank protested it, the maker nut paying it, and | 


the city marshal of Springtield, L. H. Pease, was 
notified as the indorser. 
could convince the people at the bank that the sig- 


nature was not his, and finally, to satisfy himself, he | 
fellowed up the matter, and found the good doctor, | 


who took tp the note. ; 
A certain Dutch Justice of the Peace, over in 


Jersey, had a case befure him, in which one party | 


ebarged the other with biting his nose off. The de- | 
tendant denied the accusation, stating that the piain- | 
tif had bitten it off himseif. Oar worthy judge, after | 
matare deliberation, delivered the tollewing opinion: | 
“ Mit Gott, everydings is possible. Vell, if Gott is | 
willing a man shall bite his own nose uff, he mast do | 
it. De brisoner is discharged, ign do binintit cam ge | 
home and never do so no mare.” 

Beauties generally die old maids. They set such a | 
value on themselves, that they don’t finda parchaser | 
until the market is closed. 

An Austrian soklier in fall uniform, bearing the 
rank of drum-major, arrived at Detroit last week | 
direct from Austria. He is in search of employment | 
as musician in some theatrical crchestra, and says he | 


has been in the army seventeen years, fuught through | 


fifty-seven battles, received twelve wounds, and been 
taken prisoner by the Prussians, and that he is con- 


versant with fourteen different languages, and can | 


play thirty different musical instruments. It may 
safely be allowed that he is competent to blow his 
own trumpet. 

During the Quebec fire, a resident of the parish 
of St. Saveur found his bouse in danger and began to 
more his furniture to a yard at some distance, where 


he left it in charge of his dog. A capricious change | 
in the course of the fire suddenly cat him off from | 


the yard, and the faithfal animal, who would not 
leave his post, was burned to death. Some of the 
neighbors tried to save the dog and the goois, but he 


did not understand their well-meant endeavors, and | 


ficreely drove them away. 
A trombone player who resides in the Department 


cf La Meuse, France, being assured that parruts, | 
thrushes and ravens can. by dint of perseverance, be | 


taught to speak, conceived the idea of giving a course 
of instruction to one of the dacks in his poultry yard. 
As the story runs, he placed the duck im a retired 


spot and repeated to it at least two hundred times a | 
Cay a certain air, and the result was that the creature 
now sings that air with ease and grace, instea! of 
quacking, after the usual abeard fashion of its Kind. | 


A teacher said toa little girl at school, “ 
ty giri should hart you, like ag»«i girl, you would 
forgive ber, woukin’t vou?” “ Yes, marm,” she re- 
plied, * if [ couldn't catch her ”” 

A Chinamarn killed hiaself at Mariposa, (Cal.) the 
other day, because be owed forty dollars and couki 
not payit. His last words were, “ Forty doliar, no 
couki pay. Man call bim rascal; no want to live—so 
kill me.” 
white men were as sensitive as poor *- John.” 

A gentl- man at table remarked that he could net 
endure tish epless it was well eokel. “ This,” sail 
the waiter, as he handed him @ plate of the desired 


dish, “is, | hope, suf fish-ciently coukei to suit, sir.” 


* Weil, yes,” repliel the gentleman, as he tasted it, 


“itis deme a good ecl better than I anticipated it 


would be.” 


It was some time before he | 


if a naagh- i 


What a fearful mortality there woukl be if | 


| uti in ‘¥ittle. 


England cannot man her navy or mercantile marine. 
Government destroys every week over $400,000 of 
| mutilated fractional currency. 
| An ancient Jewish colony has been found in the 
' Chinese city of Kai-fang-fee. 
Rassell countr, Ky., has just housed the largest 
crop of tobacey ever grown in the county. 
Some seven hundred buildings have been erected in 
| Portlan: since the great fire. 
Twenty rabbits introduced into Austria in 1559, 
| have yielded 50.000 Leal for consumption. 
Cube has parchased two monitors of the United 
| States for $1,000,000. 
A man and boy have been arrested in Philadelphia 
for robbing forty stores. 
Louis Napoleon is buying largely in English consols. 
Victoria has fitted up an elegant smoking room for 
her servants. 
Since the close of the war marriages have increased 
| at the rate of 55 per cent. 
| The managers of the Atlantic cable have listened to 
| reason and reduced their tariff one half. 
| An American doctor makes $100,000 per year in 
| Paris. 
France is devoting millions of dollars to draining 
waste lands. 
The stamps on the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
| Railroad Co., cost $9000. 
Paris has to send away 300,000,000 francs to buy 
corn. 
For calling his wife disrespectful names, a Baffa- 
lonian was fined 315. 
A noisy, puffing, abominable great st 
runs on the grand canal in Venice. 
South America’s wool crop this year is worth twelve 
| millions of dollars. 
| Aman died of delirium tremens in the streets of 
Brooklyn. 
Trinity church zets $400 000 as its “portion of the 
sale of St. John’s Park. 
The city of Elizabeth, N 
| 200th birthday. 
The English government has bought of us a 15-inch 
, Reiman gun to test its merits. 
The oat crop is immense this year. The largest 
ever known. 
A party of amateur fishermen hooked 1876 Ibs. of 
bass off E.lgartown recently. 
Philadelphia sent forth 3,207,184 gallons of petro- 
| leum last month. 
Fashion is introducing Bismark brunets and needle- 
gun skirts. 
Over five hundred lives have been lost by ship- 
wrecks within a few weeks. 
A Texas paper says thatin ten years Texas will 
| manufacture millions of pounds of cheese. 
| Admiral Farragut has decided upon his insignia of 
| rank—a gold star worn upon the arm. 
Julia Dean Hayne, the actress, made $69,000 in | 
California. 
A South Carolinian has grown a potato weighing 
7 3+ pounds. 
There is more lager beer made in the United States 
| than in Earope. 
A Michigan lady got a divorce from her husband 
| because he was baki-headei and a Catholic. 
A goki brick weighing 100 oz. has arrived in Hart- 
| ford from Colorato. 
Auierica will eventually drain Europe not only of | 
| her population, but of her vast wealth. 
Europe is ready for another game on the chess board 
for the possession of Tarkey. 
This is now a country of 35,000,000 inhabitants, ac- 
cording to the census bureau. 





boat now 





. J., has just celebrated her 


A generation has not passel away since the first j 


| bale of cottem was sent from America two England. 


Mechanics have workei 600 yearson the spire cf | 


the Cathedral at Strasbarg. 


A modest minister out West marries for a drink ot | 
whiskey, a dozen eggs, and the first kiss of the bride. | 


Five thousand trees have been sent te beaatify the 
grave of Abraham Lincoln. 

Near Chattanooga a flowing oil well has been 
discovered. 

Speculators are making money on corn, owing to 
| the short crop in Europe. 

The post-office returns show that the money order 
system has more than pail expenses. 

We are glad to learn that the cotton crop of Ezypt 
is large and goo. 
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€ The ‘Bouseheeper. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union} 
Apple Pies. 

if you prefer the apple stewed beforehand, you 
hare simply to sweeten and spice it as you like, add 
asmall bit uf batter; let the apple remain wholé‘s 
mary be. 

Pies made of raw apples are more fresh, and pre- 
ferret by many people. There are two ways of mak- 
ing them. To eat immesiately, the following is 
excellent: Lay the slices into the dish upon an umler- 
crust; fill the dish quite full; sprinkle the rim with 
alittle four te prevent the upper-crast from adher- 
ing to the under one; bake furty minutes, or till the 
apple is tender, and then sliie off the apper-crust, 
and add a small bit of butter, some nutmeg, or rose- 
water, an sugar to your taste. Mix them well with 
the apple with a silver spoon, and retarn the upper- 
crust to its place. 

The other metho is to lay the apples into a dish 
with an under-crast, an! for a large family n» matter 
how large a dish is used; grate a whole or half nut- 
meg over, accorling to the size of the pie, or if you 
have a fresh orange, cat small the peel of halfa one, 
and sprinkle over the apple; alla few sticks of cin- 
namon, a few little bits of butter. and lastly pat on 
as much sugaras your judgment directs. Cover ii 
amd close the edge. Bake from an hour aml a half to 
two hours. 





Plain Mince Pies. 

These may be made of almost any cheap pieces of | 
meat, builed till tender; add saet or salt pork chopped 
very fine; two-thirds as much apple as meat; sagar 
and spices to your ta-te. If mince pies are eaten 
cold it is better to use salt pork than suet; a lemon, 
a little syrap of sweet:meats wil! greatly improve 
them. Cloves is the must important spice. 


Shoulder cf Mutton. | 

A shoulder of mutton weighing about six pounds 
requires one hour and a haif to roast; if stuffed, a 
quarter of an hour longer. Before cooking it, tak | 
eut the beme and fill the space with a dressing of | 
bread crumbs, pepper, salt, parsley, sweet marjoram, | 
one egg, and n.cmail plone of butter, mined tagetben. | 














TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
generaltitle. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 17976. By Srivayscs Coss, Jz. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: te The Maid of 

Louisiana. By De J.H. Rosrsso 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 

the Ten. By Srtvasts Coss, Jz. 

Ne. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 

Tory and his mene Br Srivasts Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 

Prephecy. By Mas. M. A. Deyisos. 

Ne. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or. The Sign of the 

Mysiie Tie. By Misoz Bes: Pee_er Poors. 

No. 7.—THE Lang gt LEAGIE: =. ba ah Cogs 

the Cabin and the Wilderness. = 2 

GSERr. 
| No. 8.—THE DUKES PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
| Heartin Florence. By Lrecresaxt McxgRar. 
| No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 

Plot. By srivascs Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN ee or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVasts Coss, 

| No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 

and White Men of Virginia. by damne fF. Frrrs. 

| Ne 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usarper. By Sirivayxcs Coss, Jz. 

No. 13. - by | BL oe ect CADET: or. The 
Tarns of Fi By Bex: Pea.er 


Poors. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Maes 
L. 8S. GooDwrs 
| Ne. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Mover of the Irish 
| Seas. By F. Curstoys Baxersetu! 
| No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLISB. i 
a 7 17.—THE KING‘’S TALISMAN: or, The) 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. br SrLvayts Coss. Je. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mes. CagoLing OUnNg. 
No. 18.—THE Sei ROBBERS. 4A Stwry of Aus- 





‘BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale. the following bril- 

liant stories in bound form, richly iliastratec wi a 

origina! engravings. and forming the cheapest t 

price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
Works was written expressiy for this estadli > ent. ar a 

the e opyrizght is a according to law. ill send 

single copies by mail. post-paid, for ‘wen! ipsiee cenis 

each, or fre copies, post-p- id, for one dollar. 

SEARLE THE OUTLAW: or, The Spirits of the 
League. By Mai B Ca SILINGSBI. 

THE DEATIi-f 0 CH: or, Ht ferrorof the Wil- 
derness. Ly Matcoitu J. Exe 

THE BRIDE OF THE Ai LART.C: or, The Se- 
eret of tee Sea. By Fradcice A. Di BIVAGE 

ba FREFBOOTER: er, The Sex urge of the 

r bbean Sca. By WALTER CLARESCE 
¥ were RES: das The Secret of a Birth. By Mr. 
+. GooDe 

THE AC TRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
taim. Bi Os OF THE I KoFESSIUS. 

THE POLICE SPY: or, The Seeret Crimes of 

aris. By Prascis A. DURIVAGE. 

©rHE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By Lint TzyasT MUEBAY. 

THE Seree ADE: or, The Secretsof the Gulf 
Miil. By Maccotu J. Exeim. 

REDPATH: er, The Western Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. ii. Rogixsos. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 
ofa Throne. By Fuascis A. DcRivace. 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan i‘Ullea. By Carr. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
THE SEA GULL: or. The Witehb of the North Sea. 
Ry Watrer CLaARESCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser cf 
Madrid. By Feascts A. Dugivace. 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Guld-Seekers 
of Mexico. By De J.B. Witiiaus 

ROUSALTHE: or. The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
Da. J.H. KoBINsoS. 





THE OUTLAW: —. The Female Bandit. By 


LIBUTENANT MURBA 

by VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confessior. 
BY Pesscis A. DURIVAGE 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Hazer Hazewoop LEEce. 

ORPHA‘'S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
Geores L. AIKES 

ONE-EVEDI AKE: on, =e Young Dragoon. By 
EDWaeos KEELER OLMSTE 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, cr Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Peaycis A. Dugrvace. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, _ * setcmenns of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JaseG. Acst 

| ADAM PEVERLEIGH: oe Wa — ina Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: por the Mysterious 
Protector. By Jouys B. Wittiams, M.D. 

JiG POTTER: or. Ralph Singieton’s Protege. A 
Taleof Crimeand Retribution. By MartTHEWS.ViIstTos, 


| THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 


AUstrs C. BurpDics. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Frascis A. Dt givacs. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or. The Mysteriesof 
Alburn Halli. A Taleof Old England. By Mrs. 
CaBOLINE ORSE- 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUSTLISB. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypes the Wan- 
derer. By Srivascs Coss. Je 

THE GREEK ADVENTU RER: ot, Ra Soldier 
andtheSpy. By Lrecreyasr Mee 

THESTORM CHILDEEN :or. The mae Gasser 
of the Chanmel. By Srivascs Coss, JR. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By FPrascis A. DcgrIvace. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natehéz Captive. By 
SYL_vayes Coss, JR. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuaxet. 
By De. J.H. Rosissox 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Ladyof the 
Ocean. By Nev BUSTiiss. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, — Rassias and Cireas- 
Siam. By Acstis C. Beeb! 

THE RED REVENGER: on The Pirate King of 
the Fivridas. By Nep BusTiise 

MARION'S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By De.J.H. Bosinxsos. 

THE UNKNOW N: or, The Seeret | einer. ATale 

of Wrong and Retribution. By De. J.H. Rosissos. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearlof a Points A Tale of 
New York. By Gzeozres L. : 

THE SCARLET FLAG:or The + Rover. 
A Tale ofthe Buccaneers. ad LIEUTENANT MUBgEar. 
CHE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the San. By Dz. J.H. Rosrssos. 

THESEA LARE :or, TheQuadrvon of Louisiana. 
ATaleofthe Land and Nea. By Ligsctesas? MURRAY. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or. The Fortunes oi a 
Soldier. By LiscTesas?t MceRar 

DIStINHERITED: or, The Heir of Moteombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Da. J. H. Rosissos. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The P fous Hanter 
eft Virginia. By Srtvascs Coss 

ADELINE PESMOND: or. The teat Newbern. 





tralia. By il. E. Beyyerr. 
No. 20. fr At WIFE'S SECRET: or. eat aed 


ef the Heart. By James FRANKLIN Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb | 
Dwarf of Constaniinople. By Lie.t. Mtggar. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or. Mother Charch | 
Thwartel. By Jaye G. AUSTIN. | 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQU EROG or. Dun | 
| Jehn of Aastria. By Geo: L. Aike 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or. The Mystery of | 
| the Mill. By Marcazer Biorsrt. 
| No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridtalof Death. A Story of} 
the Great Rebellion. By CaaRgLes CUTTERFIELD. | 
| No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or. Neil O°Connor's | 
| Triumph. By J "“CaBINer. 
No. 237.—THE orkan SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Hager Hazecros. ; 
No. 28.—THROLULGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wu. H. BrsryELy. 
No. 29.—J ESSIE HEATH: or. The Mother's Tal- 
ismanm. by EuMa Gazeisoxs JONES 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: or, The 
Daughter of the Sea. By Gturce L. AIxEy. 
No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Massachusetts 
Colony. By Miss Jase Howagzp. 
Neo. 32%.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Wx 5. Brseyecy. | 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or. The Poisen- 
| ersef Paris. By Paasct+ A. Drgivacs. 
No. 34.- —THE CHILD OF THE «FA: or. The 











itv. Mes. Jane WV. McNeil. 33: Mrs. Rebecca 


Louge Mrs. lane N. Jones, 51: Mre ry R. Pax- 
ton. 6 Mrs. Anne M Sheidon ; at East ‘Saen, Rev. 
Syivan d, De D., 
“are <: .Mrs Catharine R. Woodworth, 

© sea. Cc the ota n Joseph H. Wheeler, 34; Min ‘Har- 





of James | 


r of Colonial Times. By Liscr. Mceear. 
te. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL. By Mazcazer 
Loc st. 
No. 38.—RED GOLD: or. The Hermit of White 
Rock. By Miss Camrta WIttray. 
No 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower of the Otta- 
was. A Tale ofthe West. By Emma Caxzpa. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by wen, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Tem Centseach. Addres 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Prs.rssers, 
' Boston, Mass. 


A Story ofthe War. By Dagits Coss. 
bmon 3 SEA LION: or, The Peiveteas of the Pe- 
ebscot. By S¥y_vants Coss.J 
THE WITCH OFTHE WAVE: er, The Rover's 
Captive. By Heyer P. CHErver. 
ELLTIOT, a ewty? & TALBOT, Prauiseers. 
0.63 Coagress street, Boston ,Mass. 
tp" Por SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling iterary paper aow hasa circulation more 








| extendedthanany o »ther journal ofitsclassin New Eng- 
land and all acknowledge it to be the best 


PAMILY PAPER 

over guttiebes in shiecountes. Itscolumnsare alledto 

e brim with tales. +Ketches .adventares wit .hanor 
poetry editorials. ste..ete.. freshfrom the penso: an 
emritalied corps os cominibutors Among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLEERS of the day. 

Teams—Thre- Dollarsa Year: two copies $5.00: seven 
copies $15.0 ; single namber.six cents 

The Usios and Prac will besent one year, for 

$6.90. 


ELLIOTT THOMES & TALBOT, Pcsciseers 
Boston ,Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORTD. 


This popular and widely circalated Magazine ha: row 
reached an edition unequal lied in this country Eech 
numberis ornamented by numero us Gne engravings ard 
is complete im ifsel’, embd racing @ great variety of tales, 
sketches poems and ‘llustrated articies.all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
allto be the cacapestandbes? magazineinthe werld 

Traxs—$! 5 (a rear: seven copies, $9.0@; thirteen 
copies $15 66: singiecepies lficerts 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALEOT, Fr Bristree 
Ecston, Macs 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
UNITED IN DEATH. 








BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 
The surf, like angry wolves at edge of day, 

Whose whetted fangs would flercely glut their prey, 
Lurches some close-reefed ship upon the “ bars,"* 
Where help seems vain, and distant as the stars. 


A prayer my lips would breathe in mute assent, 

For that one shriek of woe my heart hath rent— 

O grant them, Heaven. but eight short hours’ respite, 
And help shall reach them ere the morning light. 


Afar a mother's ear had caught that wail; 

No voice had dared to lisp the fearful tale— 

She knelt and urged stout oarsman to the wave; 
No arm would dare attempt her son to save. 


At last she bared her shrunken arm and breast, 

Then shrilly screamed, * I'm doomed with all the rest, 
Unless I bring my darling back again!"’ 

Then pushed her boat into the seething main. 


Her boy she found—his livid face upturned; 

The glassy eyes oped wide, where once love burned; 
She pressed his forehead close, then breathed a sigh, 
“ My boy, my much-loved boy, with thee I'd die!"’ 


The shore was reached—a mother's arm was nerved— 

Then dropped she down, though ne'er her course had 
swerved; 

The oars had dropped, her fingers clasped his head, 

The torch’s lignt found both -and both were dead! 





Our Young Folks’ Department. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
JOHNNY’S SILVER PIECE. 


e te eee 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


JOHNNY JACKSON'S father lived in the city, and 
had seven children, of whom Johnny was the fourth. 
Mr. Jackson bad to work very hard, to get money 
enough to buy bread and shoes for this large family; 
and, of course, Johnny diin’t get much to spend in 
toys. Benz in the middle of the family, too, was 
bad fur him. The eldest and the youngest get the 
most uf everything, usually; but nobody gives any- 
thing to a boy because he is the middle one. 

But one day an uncle of Johnny’s came to see 
them. This uncle was a sailor, and he brought them 
some presents, and when he went away, he gave 
Jvohuny a silver half-dollar. Now that was a great 
thing for the little boy, who had never before owned 
so much. The most that he had ever owned was a 
five-cent piece, or, it might be, a ten-cent piece. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jackson wanted Johnny te 
money away in @ little box wititgavhole and 
make a nest-egg of it, they said. But he wanted 
to keep it where he could see it. He carried it in his 
pocket, and had his hand in his pocket more than 
half the time, to be sure that the half-dollar was safe. 
Every little while, he would take it out to look at. 
He showed it to all the boys, and to a good many 
girls, and they thought a good deal more of him on 
account of it. 

He began to feel quite important at this, and to 
think that he would buy something fine. But, what 
to buy? was the question. 

‘Buy that splendid top,” said Tim Locksmith, a 
big boy. “ That’s the thing for your money.” 

Jvhnny looked at the top, and thought that he 
would buy it, perbaps. But he wanted to look round 
a little first. Meantime, he felt as nicely as though 
he had the top, since he could have it if he wanted 
to; and when he saw some poor little boys playing 
with a clumsy wooden top, which théy had to twirl 
in their hands, he put his hand in his pocket, and 
turned up bis nose at them. 

“You ought to see the top that I’m going to have!’ 
he said. “ It’s a splendid one, painted all colors. And 
there’s the money to pay for it!” 

He held up the bright balf-dollar, then marched off 
in a very important manner, while the boys looked 
after him with great respect, and thought that their 
poor little wooden top was a very mean top indeed. 

“Why don’t you buy apples, Johnny?” said Nod 
Greedy, pointing to some large red apples in a win- 
dow. “O my! Don't they look good? You could 
get twenty apples with that half dollar. Or youcould 
get half in apples, and half in molasses candy. Come, 
now, Johnny!” 

You see, Nod thought that he would get a treat, if 
Johnny followed his advice. — 

Jobnny looked at the beautiful apples, and the 
candy, all worked toa light yellow, and be thought 
that it wouldn’t be a bad idea to have one great treat 
for a wonder. He didn’t get much at home besides 
bread and butter. But he wanted to think the mat- 
ter over; so he walked on, looking in at the shop- 
windows, and fullowed by the boys who wanted a 
treat. Every winute he grew more important-feel- 
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*O, what a ‘dirty picture- book!” he > said t to ) Patrick 
Mahony, who was bending over a ‘‘ House that Jack 
built.” “ You should see my picture-book. It knocks 
yours higher than a kite!”’ 

So Patrick felt very much ashamed of his dirty 
book, and dropped it, and followed after Johnny with 
the other boys. 

“1'll give you half of my apple,” said Luke Jones 
to this important boy, whom all were bowing down 
to. 

“That little green apple!’ cried Johnny, in con- 
tempt. “ Why, them big red ones that I’m going to 
get are five times as big.” 

But he took the half of Luke’s apple, nevertheless, 
and poor Lukesate the other half in humble silence, 
envying Johnny. 

Then they came to where some boys were playing 
at football, and a bright idea struck Johnny. Why 
not have a football? That would be glorious! It 
wasn’t every boy who could have a fvotball. 

‘Look here!” he said to a boy who was going off 
with his ball; “ what'll you sell that for?” 

“ Half a dollar,” said the boy, looking at him sus- 
piciously. ‘‘ You can’t buy it, can you?” 

“Buy it? Yes, of course Ican! Let me look at 
it,” says Johnny, with an air of great consequence. 
The boy brought the ball, and Johnny looked at it 
as though he knew all about such things, and then, 
putting it down, tried to kick it. But he only gave a 
violent kick in the air, which tumbled him gver. All 
the boys laughed at this, and he got up, very much 
provoked, 

“Tt isn’t worth a cent,’ he said; “I’ll buy a new 
one;” and then walked off. 

Well, it would take too long to tell all the things 
which Johnny Jackson fancied himself to be pos- 
sessed of that day. I think that no half-dollar ever 
bought so much, or was the cause of so much conse- 
quence to its owner. 

When it came near supper-time, he went home, 
followed by the troop of boys who gazed at him in 
admiration. He went into the house, without paying 
any attention to them, and they looked at the door, 
after it was shut in their faces, as though it was a 
very nice door, and well worth looking at. Then 
they, also, went to their homes, envious of Johnny, 
and dissatisfied with themselves. So that, on the 
whole, it did not seem that the silver piece had done 
any great good toany one. It had made one little 
boy very conceited, and impudent, and cruel, and ill- 
bred, and it had made a good many others envious 
and deceitful. 

Now, in a little narrow street, not far from Mr. 
Jackson's, lived Mrs. Jackson’s wash-woman. The 
house she lived in was very tall, and very poor, and 
she lived at the very top of it, in one little mean 
chamber, she and her son, Teddy Field. Mr. Field, 
Teddy’s father, was away in Calitornia, and they had 

t heard from him fora gtéat while, and had begun 
to fear that he was dead. Ngpreover, they had had 
no money from him, and were suffering. Mrs. Field’s 
health had given out, and she had .dove nothing to 
earn money fpr a fortnight. On the day in which 
Johnny Jackson bad been strutting about with his 
mouey, she had nothing to eat, and she laid in bed 
all day, sick. Teddy went in and out, and he was 
hungry, too; but he tried not to cry. He wouldn’t 
have cared so much for himself, if his mother hain’t 
been sick and hungry, too. He had been trying all 
day to get something to do, but had not succeeded. 
His mother did not allow him to beg, and so the at- 
ternoon waned, and they had nothing to eat. 

Mrs. Field lay in her bed, crying. She felt as though 
she could get up, if she had a cup of tea, and a bit of 
bread and butter; but if she attempted to rise, she 
grew faint. She didn’t tell Teddy that she ha eaten 
nothing for three days, and had saved the little she 
had for him. But, as she lay there crying, she heard 
him coming up the stairs. He ran up two steps at a 
time, and burst into the room all out of breath. 

“See what I found!” he cried, holding up a bright 
half-dollar. 

“ Where did you find it, Teddy?” she said. 

**T found it down in a little hole in the sidewalk,” 
he said. “It had dropped between the bricks, and I 
saw just the edge of it.” 

** Ptaise the Lord!” said his mother, ‘ He sent it 
tous. Teddy, lad, I’m hungry, and so are you. Just 
you say, ‘ Thank God,’ then do you go out and buy 
us some supper. If I have a bit, and some tea,I can 
do a washing to-morrow, may be.” 

So Teddy said “ Thank God,” as his mother bade 
him; then he went out and bought a loaf, and a slice 
of butter, and a cent’s-worth of milk, and a little pa- 

per of sugar, and another paper of tea. And he ran 
home with them, and kindled a little fire in their 
stove, and soon they had the nicest supper that they 
had had for along time. Mrs. Field sat up in bed to 
eat it, and felt so much better after it, that she was 
sure of being able to work the next day. 

“ But, Teddy,” sbe said, ‘if the one that lost that 
half-dollar ever wants it, we must pay it back, It 
wasn’t wrong for us to use it, for we were starving, 





ing. What he could have, he fancied that he had; 
lot of red apples, and a big paper of molasses-candy, 
tween his tinger and thumb. Of course, that was 
very nice. It was like ‘‘ having your pudding, and 


eating it, too.” 


Henry Allen, a pale little boy. ‘See, it’s full of pic- 
tures! O, aiut they prettv? Why don’t you buy it?” 
























possessed it. 





and now he felt as though be had a splendid top, a | 
besides having his precious silver half-dollar, too, be- | 
“Johnny, I'd buy this book, if I were you,” said | 


Johnny did about the books as he had done about | 
the other things, aud had the same feeling that he | 


‘and the Lord put it in our way. Perhaps he will do 
still more for us, and bring your father home.” 

So they laid down in peace, and slept soundly; and 
the silver piece had done some good, atter all. But 
while they were eating their supper, there was great 
trouble in Johnny Jackson’s heart. For no sooner 
; had he got home, than he had missed his money. 


| just as the sun comes out, you burst open the refrac- 





had lost—-booke, balls, fruit, tope—all those things, 
any one of which he wight have had! It was very 
hard. Besides, he began to feel dissatisfed with 
himself. He didn’t feel very proud of the manner in 
which he had behaved that day. He hadin’t made 
anybody like him any better, but had just imposed 
on the boys, and made them envy him, He well 
knew that if they were to know of bis loss, they 
would rejoice at it, and instead of following after him, 
would treat him worse than they had ever done be- 
fore. He resolved to say nothing about his misfor- 
tune, therefore, but to keep his eyes open, and see 
what would happen. 
Of course allthe boys came about him the next 
day and began asking him what he was going to buy; 
but he said nothing, and went off by himself. 
For a week he heard nothing of the lost money, 
and was beginning to think less of it, and to be a 
good boy again. For, you see, he wasn’t a bad boy, 
but bad been puffed up with his prosperity, as many 
an elder person has been. At the end of the week, 
when he came home from school, there was Mrs. 
Field, in his mother’s house, in the sitting-room, not 
the kitchen, and she had nice clothes on, and lovked 
bright and joyful. 
“ Ye see,” she was saying, “I was down discour- 
aged, and took to me bed. I thought that my hus- 
band must be sick, or he would have written to me, 
let alone sending me money. Then I got no money 
myself, since I didn’t work, and I was nigh starving. 
The last cent was gone, and I couldn’t find it in me 
heart to let Teddy beg, for he had been brought up 
decent, and if he begged, I knew that it would be 
thrown up to him some day. And I laid there cry- 
ing, when who should come up to me but me la‘, 
crazy with joy. He had found a bright half-dollar 
in the street.” 
“When was that?” broke in Johnny. 
“A week ago to-day,” said Mrs. Field. 
“That was mine! I lost it!’ cried Johnny, look- 
ing at the woman fiercely. 
“Did ye, then? Well, ye shall have it again, and 
welcome. And if ye did lose it, Johnny, it was the 
Lord that sent it, to keep me and me young one from 
starving. We're in no danger of starving now, 
though,” she said, proudly; “for Teddy’s father has 
come home. He came two days after Teddy found 
the money.” 

‘Have you got the half-dollar now?” asked John- 
ny, anxiously. 
“No,” the woman said, laughing; “but I’ve got 
another as good;” and she drew one out of her 
pocket, and gave him. ‘ There it is, and my blessing 
go with it. My husband has brought back a thou- 
sand dollars with him, and we’ll want no more— 
thank the Lord!” ‘ 

Johnny took the half-dollar, but, some way, all his 

ire to make a show with it was gone. He had been 

totiched at the thought that it had saved the poor 
woman and her son from starving, and it didn’t seem 
right to spend it for tops, or candy, or footballs. He 

went and got the little tin house, with a hole in the 
roof, and, setting it on the mantel-piece, dropped his 
silver half-dollar into it. 

‘“« That’s a good boy!” said his mother, nodding at 
him. 

“It’s blessed money that helped the poor,” said 
Mrs. Field. 

And, some way, Jobnny felt happier with this 
than he had when he was strutting about with a 
dozen boys at his heels. 
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TRIALS OF TEMPER. 
An umbrella that wont open isa trial to the temper; 
a sharp shower sets in, and you find this whalebone 
apparatus no more useful than a walking-stick, until, 


tory contrivance with violence, and half the ribs fly 
through the silk. If you think you will ever shut it 
again after that, you are much mistaken. When you 
hire an open carriage, your modesty will probably in- 
duce you to take the back seat: now, that back seat, 
which sticks up very well of itself, will, now you have 
begun to lean against it, obstinately endeavor to 
tall forward; it keeps tapping against your shoulders 
with the persistency of that famous drop of water 
that formed so cheap and popular a tortare with the 
Holy Inquisition, and will drive you almost as frantic. 
Now, why does this happen, I should like to know? 
When you are “driving yourself,” as the phrase 
goes, and you benevolently endeavor to flick a fly off 
your horse’s ear, what a sad affair it is to find your 
whip-lash fast in the harness. You might have tried 
to hitch it there ten thousand times, and would have 
tailed; but now, if you had got out, and tied it, it 
could not be more securely fastened. You can’t leave 
the vehicle, because the horse wont let you get in 
again; but although a notorious runaway, he now 
begins to crawl as though he were in the shafts of 
a one-borse liearse, for he knows that you can’t give 
him the whip, because you have given it to bim 
already, 
A cab-window that you cannot quite close, even 
though it rains, tor fear of being suffiucated, and 
from the reflection that several patients bound for 
the small-pox hospital may have recently ridden in 
it, is a very objectionable Inanimate Object, when 
there is no button (and there never is) tou hold the 
window-strap. You have to keepit in your han, as 





“You should have taken my advice, and put it in 
the little tin safe,” his mother said. ‘It is too late 


to go out for it now. Besides, you wouldn’t tind it, if 


you did. Very likely it has been stolen from you.” 
So Johnny sat there, with a long face and red eyes, 
all his fine possessions gone. How many things he 





; though you were deep-sea fishing, and do so until you 
are nearing your destination, when, looking round 
| fur your traps, you furget all about it, and suddenly 
| leave go of your slippery charge; then the window 
| falls to the bottom of its receptacle, and is smashed 
| to atoms, 


Humors of the Day 
PAT MALONEY'S CAT, 


Pat Maloney, better known by the name of Pather 
Pat, on returning from work one eventing, Waa Het at 
the gate by Biddy, his better half, Ih a high atate of 
excitement, 

“Pat,” says she, “there's a etrange oat tn the 
cabin.” 

“Cast her out, thin; don't be botherin’ Me about 
the baste.” 

“ Faix, av’ I’ve been etrivin® to do that fie the 
matter of tin minite past, but sabe te bayant Hy miele, 
behind the big rid chiat in the corner, WH yes be 
atter helpin me dhrive het out, Pat?” 

“ To be sure I will; bad liek to the cotante ehe hae 
for me house. Show her to me, Billy, tll | taehe 
her the reapect that's due ty a man Th his own howe 
—to be takin’ possession without as much we be yer 
lave—the thate o’ the world!” 

Now, Pat had « special antipathy to) Gata, and Hever 
let pass an opportunity to kill one. ‘Phts he Peaslved 
to do in the present case, and instantly formie: a plan 
for the purpose. Perceiving but ole Way of egrena 
for the animal, he says to Billy: 

“Have yer iver a male-bag in the hoviee, me 
darlint?” 

“Divil a one is there, Pat. Yes took it to the mill 
wid yez, to bring home chipa, this mornin,” 

“ Paix, an’ Ldid, and there it is yet, thin, And 
have ye nothin’ at all at all, in the lowes, that will 
tie up like a bag, Biddy?” 

“ 'Troth an’ 1 have, Pat; thete’s tie Sunday pettl: 
coat—ye can dhraw the shee close at the top, an’ 
sure it will be better for not lettin’ the vat lavin’ yea,” 
“ Biddy, darlint, ye’re a jewel; jist be atber being. 
ing it to me at wanet.” 

Biddy brought the garment, and sire ehowgh, it 
made a good substitute fora bag. Pat declared ab a 
glance that it was “illigent.” Bo, holding it close 
against the edge of the cheat, he took & look behind, 
and saw a pair of eyes glaring at him, 

“An’ is there ye are, ye divil? Be out 6° that, how, 
bad luck to yes, ye thavin’ vagabone. Be dil, an’ ye 
wont leave at all with perlite axin—yerself will bate 
the pigs intirely. Biddy, have yes any hot water?” 
“Sure, I’ve the full of a tay-kittle all @ billin’, 
Pat.” 

“Be afther castin’ the matter of & quart, thin, bee 
hind the chist, and we'll see huw the baste minds the 
like o’ that.” 

* Howld close, thin—here gues the steatiin'-hot 
water.” 

So saying, dash went the water, and out eane the 
animal into Pat's trap, 

“Arrah, be the howly poker, I have ‘iti now, Bile 
dy,” said Pat. ‘Ie it nine lives ye lev, ye bante? 
Well, now, peat me pardon for all the thavin’ yolve 
bin doin’ in fie howse, of it's the nine lives will hot 
save ye. Biddy, seize houlto’ the poker, and whilat 
I shoulder the bag, Just whack the daylights out of 
the haythen divil intirely.” 

* Pat threw the bundle over his shoulder, and Billy 
struck about three blows tu the tune uf St. Patrick's 
day in the morning, when she suddenly atoppeds 

“What smills so quait, Pat? Stite, it’s taken me 
brith away wid the power of it, OU, tiurther, Pat, 
it’s the divil ye have in the sack! 

“ Bate him, thin— bate the huris off * 

“Vm faintin’,” said Billy; © cast Lin off ye, Pat,” 

“Och, murther, murther! Biddy Maloney, What 
hev ye dune? Ye’ve went and tistaken a horrible 
polecat for a harrutuless tame eat!” 

* Pat, for the love o’ Gud, if ye’re convanlent to the 
door, unclose it, fur I'm perisht tititely, O Bihly 
Maloney, that iver you should lave ould Leeland, to 
be smothered an’ murthered in this way! 

* Paix, the little villain bates the divil hinieelf) he's 
ruined me house, and kilt Biddy, ai’ put ine out ot 
consate wid me own self, 0, the miirtherii’ bate!” 

By the dint of washing, aid seotrlig, and Aleiig, 
and the burial of Biddy’s beat pottivvat ttiler the 
ground four a space of time, thitge were Ab length eet 
to rights again. But nut a little reeriniiaiion tuk 
place between them on the occasion, and either ever 
forgot the expulsion frum the eabii of Biddy's 
strange cat, 

—_ epee ps — + 


AN ACTIVE OCCUPATION, 

A Southern gentioman, putting up ab the New 
York Hotel, the other day met on Broadway one of 
his former chattels, who, during the war, hal taken 
w prolonged furlough for an indefinite period, and 
had not returned to bis tormer residetive th the sine 
ny South. Julius was all dressed wp in antff dolore 
pants, white vest, blue coat with brass buttons, and 
purple kid gloves, swinging his little vane as grades 
fully as any other Broadway dandy, 

“ Well, Julius,” said the gentleman, " what are you 
doing up here?” 

‘Well, massa, 1 lives at de Norf at present, in de 
metropolis of the Nort; 1 has  pusition as lewd man 
at de hotel.” 

“ What are you doing at the hotel - waiter?” 

* Nu sah, no waitab; I've gota big thing at a hotel 
in Fulton street. In de sinimer senai | bites te 
corn from de vobs fur siedutash, and in de winter 
time I chews up de cold meat fur hash.” 

—-¢—oe 6 — —-——-— 

Why isa horse like the letter O7 Bevatise U tnakes 
it go. And what is the difference between this 
conandruin, and my aunt who eyuiite? One lea 
query with an answer; the other is ati atitit, aif, With 
a@ queer eye. 
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